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Proceedings of the Annual Meeting 


OCTOBER IS, 1952 


AT THE LIBRARY OF THE SOCIETY, WORCESTER 


HE one hundred and fortieth annual meeting of the 

American Antiquarian Society was held at the Library 
of the Society, Worcester, Massachusetts, October 15, 1952, 
at 10.45 a.m. The meeting was called to order by President 
Samuel Eliot Morison. 

The following members of the Society were present: John 
McKinstry Merriam, Clarence Saunders Brigham, George 
Hubbard Blakeslee, Samuel Eliot Morison, Robert Kendall 
Shaw, Fred Norris Robinson, Chandler Bullock, George 
Ichabod Rockwood, Lawrence Counselman Wroth, Daniel 
Waldo Lincoln, George Sumner Barton, Russell Sturgis 
Paine, James Melville Hunnewell, George Crompton, 
Stephen Willard Phillips, Robert William Glenroie Vail, 
Thomas Winthrop Streeter, William Irving Clark, John 
Woodman Higgins, Henry Wilder Foote, Francis Henshaw 
Dewey, Jr., James Duncan Phillips, LeRoy Elwood Kim- 
ball, Clifford Kenyon Shipton, Alexander Hamilton Bullock, 
Theron Johnson Damon, Albert White Rice, Frederick 
Lewis Weis, Wat Tyler Cluverius, Walter Muir Whitehill, 
Frederick Haven Pratt, Samuel Foster Damon, William 
Alexander Jackson, Bradley Baldwin Gilman, Richard 
Allen Heald, George Russell Stobbs, Arthur Adams, Charles 
Henry Sawyer, James Tinkham Babb, Sinclair Hamilton, 
George Laban Harding, Milton Prince Higgins, Philip 
Howard Cook, Frederick Baldwin Adams, Jr., Theodore 
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Bolton, Harris Dunscomb Colt, Jr., Carl Irving Wheat, 
Lyman Henry Butterfield, George Talbot Goodspeed, 


Raymond Phineas Stearns, Stephen Thomas Riley, Rollo 
Gabriel Silver, Lee Max Friedman, and Augustus George 
Bullock. 

The Secretary read the call for the meeting. It was voted 
to dispense with the reading of the records of the last 


meeting. 

The report of the Council of the Society was presented by 
Mr. Brigham, the report of the Treasurer by Mr. Bullock, 
and the report of the Librarian by Mr. Shipton. It was 
voted to accept the three reports and refer them to the 
Committee on Publications. 

The election of officers being in order, Mr. Stobbs reported 
for the committee consisting of Messrs. Stobbs, Shaw, and 
Gilman, appointed by the Council in April, 1952, the 
following nominations: 

President 
Thomas Winthrop Streeter, of Morristown, N. J. 


V ice-presidents 


George Hubbard Blakeslee, of Worcester, Mass. 
George Sumner Barton, of Boylston, Mass. 


Councillors 


Paul Beagary Morgan, of Worcester, Mass. 
James Melville Hunnewell, of Boston, Mass. 
Russell Sturgis Paine, of Worcester, Mass. 
Albert White Rice, of Worcester, Mass. 
Donald McKay Frost, of Boston, Mass. 
Stephen Willard Phillips, of Salem, Mass. 
Richard Allen Heald, of Worcester, Mass. 
Carleton Rubira Richmond, of Milton, Mass. 
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Edward Larocque Tinker, of New York, N. Y. 
Walter Muir Whitehill, of North Andover, Mass. 


Secretary for Foreign and Domestic Correspondence 
Clarence Saunders Brigham, of Worcester, Mass. 


Recording Secretary 
Daniel Waldo Lincoln, of Worcester, Mass. 


Treasurer 
Chandler Bullock, of Worcester, Mass. 


Committee on Publications 
Clifford Kenyon Shipton, of Shirley, Mass. 
Robert Kendall Shaw, of Worcester, Mass. 
Frederick Lewis Weis, of Dublin, N. H. 


Auditors 


Daniel Waldo Lincoln, of Worcester, Mass. 
Reginald Washburn, of Worcester, Mass. 


It was unanimously voted that the Secretary be requested 
to cast a ballot for the nominees, which being done and no 
other ballot being offered, the foregoing nominees were 
declared elected. 

Mr. Morison spoke appreciatively regarding his fourteen- 
year term of office as President of the Society. He stated 
that he had much enjoyed his association with the members 
of the Society, many of whom were old-time friends, and 
that he would always continue his interest in its meetings. 
He said that the Society was fortunate in having Mr. 
Thomas W. Streeter for President and invited Mr. Streeter 
to take the chair. Mr. Streeter thanked the members for 
his election and stated that he would do all in his power to 
aid the Society and to carry on its traditions. 
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Mr. Streeter, in behalf of the Council, proposed for 
membership in the Society: 

Augustus George Bullock, Worcester, Mass. 

John Winston Coleman, Jr., Lexington, Ky. 

James Hazen Hyde, New York, N. Y. 


The President appointed a committee consisting of 
Messrs. F. B. Adams, Wheat, and Riley to distribute, collect 
and count the ballots. Mr. Adams reported that the neces- 
sary number of votes had been cast for the persons nom- 
inated and they were declared elected. 

Mr. Streeter stated that two members of the Society had 
only recently celebrated their ninetieth birthdays. He said 
that John M. Merriam, the senior member of the Society, 
was present at the meeting. He thought that it would bea 
gracious gesture on the part of the Society to send a telegram 
of congratulations to Henry R. Wagner of San Marino, 
California. Upon motion of Mr. Merriam, this vote was 


adopted. The following telegram was sent: “Yesterday 
at its one hundred and fortieth annual meeting the American 
Antiquarian Society voted to extend to you its heartiest 
congratulations on your having achieved your ninetieth 


birthday.” 

Papers were read by Mr. Lyman H. Butterfield on “Elder 
John Leland, Jeffersonian Itinerant,” and by Mr. Raymond 
P. Stearns on “James Petiver, Seventeenth-Century Pro- 
moter of Natural Science.” 

The Librarian described the exhibition of many books and 
pamphlets in the upper gallery, and the Director announced 
the recent gift of the eighteenth-century portrait of Timothy 
Swan which was on view, given to the Society by his grand- 
daughter, Miss Frances S. Shedd of Wethersfield, Con- 


necticut. 
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President Streeter announced that the annual luncheon 
for members of the Society would be given at the residence 
of the late Aldus C. Higgins, John Wing Road, by Mrs. 
Aldus C. Higgins, and Mr. and Mrs. Milton P. Higgins. 

The meeting then adjourned. 

DANIEL W. LINCOLN, 
Recording Secretary 


Report of the Council 


NOTHER year has rolled around and the Society has 
apparently expanded its usefulness to scholars. Its 
Library has increased in size and quality and has welcomed 
more visiting researchers than ever. The greatly added 
amount of space acquired through the construction of the 
new bookstack has relieved the crowded condition of the 
past few years and has enabled the staff to shelve the 
volumes by a proper and more accessible system. What are 
the probabilities of expansion in the future? How long 
will the new bookstack serve our needs? We believe that 
it should last for at least thirty years. This would not be 
true if we continued to accumulate material as we have 
for the past forty-five years. But we have decided on 
certain lines of collecting, and we see no reason to invade 
the spheres of other libraries. In such fields as early 
American newspapers and imprints, our collections are so 
nearly complete that we have only to fill in the occa- 
sional gaps in our holdings. The same is true of early 
American fiction, first editions, almanacs, psalmody, sec- 
ular music, children’s books, Bibles, directories, and other 
lesser collections. In subjects where we feel required 
to obtain the current output—such as bibliography, bi- 
ography, reference books, general history, book catalogues, 
genealogy, and local history—the increase is small com- 
pared with the comprehensiveness and fullness of the pres- 
ent collections. 

This is all in accord with the practice of the other great 
American libraries which are meeting the same problem by 
specialization and cooperation, instead of following the old 
wasteful practice of omnivorous competition. 
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The erection of the three bookstacks in 1910, 1924, and 
1951 brings to mind many interesting memories. I became 
Librarian of the Society in October, 1908. The old Library 
building, familiarly called Antiquarian Hall, was located at 
the corner of Highland and Main Streets. It was crowded 
beyond belief, with material stored in attics and cellars. 
It housed scores of disintegrating plaster casts and a museum 
of relics and antiquarian objects, displayed in many glass 
cases. The Council wisely decided to deposit the relics in 
other institutions, chiefly the Peabody Museum at Cam- 
bridge, and the Worcester Historical Society, and to main- 
tain no museum in the future. Yet the old building, in spite 
of its ancient appearance and its conglomerate aspect, had 
considerable charm. The Librarian’s room, in the front of 
the building overlooking Lincoln Square, was a large and 
rather imposing room, housing much of the fine furniture 
and many of the portraits; and the main room, with the 
galleries and alcoves of books, was typical of mid-nineteenth 
century library construction. 

The new and present building, made possible through the 
Salisbury bequest, was completed in 1910. The bookstack, 
with five floors, contained over five miles of shelving. The 
first load of books, consisting of two tons of bound news- 
papers, left the old building on a wintry day, December 5, 
1910. I remember well the horse-drawn moving-vans 
furnished by the Worcester Storage Company. It was a 
coincidence that this first load carried the newspapers, 
emphasizing one of the Society’s most valuable and treas- 
ured collections. I remember that I went out to the van and 
brought in a bound volume of early Alabama newspapers, the 
first book to enter the new Library. 

In less than fourteen years the necessity for a new book- 
stack was apparent. During these years the number of 
volumes had been trebled, due to the establishing of new 
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collections and to the developing of collections already 
possessed. This growth was phenomenal and ought never 
to happen again. The new stack, completed in 1924, was 
of the same size and capacity as the original stack. It took 
twenty-seven years before another bookstack was needed. 
It has now been completed, increasing the capacity of the 
building to about a million books and twenty miles of 
shelving. We hope that it will be another thirty years before 
further increase in shelf-room is necessary. 

During the past summer the Manuscript Room has been 
rearranged, with the volumes and filing-boxes in two alpha- 
betical orders, also a section for oversize folios. This new 
plan we have found has simplified the arrangement, and has 
apparently provided space for another decade. We are very 
selective in accepting manuscripts for preservation, taking 
only papers of general or early importance, Worcester 
material, or documents relating to subjects of especial 
concern in our various fields of collecting. Other manu- 
scripts we steer to more proper depositories. 

The landscaping made necessary by the building of the 
new stack, was finished in the late Spring. The road leading 
to the new parking space was bordered by a privet hedge, 
the slope from Regent Street was covered with honeysuckle 
and juniper to prevent soil erosion, and various trees, 
bushes, and flowering plants were set at the corners of the 
new building. 

There have been four recent deaths in the membership, 
three of them among the Society’s oldest members. Edgar 
Erskine Hume died on January 24, 1952, only three months 
after his election to the Society. George Parker Winship, 
elected in 1899 and a member for fifty-three years, died 
June 22, 1952. Mr. Winship was Secretary of the Society 
from 1909 to 1913, and thereafter on the Council until the 
year of his death. He was a devoted friend of the Society 
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and especially in early years an active force in its counsels. 
Abraham S. W. Rosenbach died July 2, 1952. Elected in 
1927, he was a constant donor to the Library, proud of his 
membership, and always ready to advance our interests. 
Victor H. Paltsits, elected in 1904, died October 3, 1952. 
One of the leading bibliographers and librarians of the 
country, he aided us often by reading papers and donating 
material to the Library. Mr. Winship and Mr. Paltsits 
were the second and third senior members. Mr. John M. 
Merriam, elected in 1888, has long been the Society’s senior 
member, and we all hope that he will so continue for many 


more years. 
The response of members to our appeal for funds was 
generous and much appreciated. As has been constantly 
stated, were it not for this support from members and 
friends, the Society could not function adequately or 
increase its collections. 
In the exhibition cases in the upper hall has been placed a 


selection of the more noteworthy additions made to the 
Library during the year. They include rare books and 
broadsides, Vermont imprints from the Spargo collection, 
and some of the scarce and frequently unique examples of 
song-books and juvenile literature. 
Respectfully submitted, 
CLARENCE S. BricGHam, 
For the Council 


Obituaries 


EDGAR ERSKINE HUME 


General Hume was born at Frankfort, Kentucky, on 
December 26, 1889, a son of Dr. Enoch Edgar and Mary 
(South) Hume. He took a B.A. at Centre College in 1908 
and an M.A. in 1909. Thence he proceeded to Johns 
Hopkins where he took his M.D. in 1913. After a year on 
the staff of the Johns Hopkins hospital he went to Europe, 
where he took medical degrees at the universities of Munich 
and Rome. After the earthquake of 1915 he served as 
Medical Director of the American Relief Expedition to 
Italy. Returning to the United States, he entered the Army 
Medical School from which in 1917 he was graduated first in 
his class. He was serving at Fort Leavenworth when 
ordered back to Europe to take command of a base hospital 
with the Italian army. During the War he saw active 
service in Italy and France, and after it was appointed 
American Red Cross Commissioner to Serbia. In this 
capacity he made a name for himself battling the spread of 
typhus in the Balkins. 

In 1920 Hume was placed in charge of the army labora- 
tory at Boston, where with his usual intellectual eagerness 
he took advantage of the opportunity to study in the de- 
partments of Public Health at Harvard and M.I.T. From 
1922 to 1926 he was editor in charge of the publication of 
the great catalogue of the Army Medical Library, again 
taking advantage of his location by taking his doctorate in 
Public Health at Johns Hopkins. After a turn as a medical 
inspector he returned to the Army Medical Library as 
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librarian in 1932. Four years later he was transferred to 
Carlisle to become Director of Administration in the Medi- 
cal Field Service School. He went to North Africa on the 
staff of General Eisenhower and participated in the invasion 
of Italy, serving as chief of public health in Sicily and chief 
of Allied Military Government of the Fifth Army in the 
Mediterranean Theatre. He served as head of the military 
governments of the chief Italian cities as they were suc- 
cessively taken, and had the pleasure of appointing a mayor 
of Rome. After the War he served four years as supervisor 
of health in the United States Zone of Austria. 

On his way back to service in the United States, Hume 
picked up his M.P.H. degree at Harvard. He was serving 
as chief of the reorientation branch of the Department of the 
Army in June, 1949, when he was promoted to the rank of 
major general and appointed Chief Surgeon of the Far 
East Command. The next year he was appointed Surgeon 
of the United Nations Command in Korea. He returned to 
the United States in November, 1951, retired from the army 
on December 31, and died of a heart attack at the Walter 
Reed Hospital on January 24, 1952. He is survived by a 
son, First Lieutenant Edgar E. Hume, Jr., and by a daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Eleanor Hume Ofutt of Frankfort. 

Of Dr. Hume’s work as a medical man and an army admin- 
istrator, it is enough to point out that he received an 
incredible number of decorations, thirty-nine of them from 
foreign governments. He held twenty-three honorary 
degrees, more than half of them foreign. Essential in 
making his success possible was his remarkable facility with 
foreign languages and his ability to get along with people 
of other nations. Although his personality was that of a 
strong administrator, his attitude toward those in his 
charge was that of a friend rather than a conqueror. Many 
times he was sent to represent the United States at con- 
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gresses or commemorative events. His social instincts were 
strong. He was a member of more than forty medical, his- 
torical, fraternal, and social organizations. At the time of 
his death he was Vice President General of the Society of the 
Cincinnati. Incredibly, he found time to write some four 
hundred books and articles, mostly on historical and bio- 
graphical subjects. He was elected to this Society in 
October, 1951, in recognition of his work and in anticipation 
that he would be an active member. C2. & 


VICTOR HUGH PALTSITS 


Dr. Paltsits had attained the distinction of being the 
second oldest member of this Society when death claimed 
him on October 3, 1952. He was born in New York City 
on July 12, 1867, a son of William Thomas and Sidonia Ida 
(Loose) Paltsits. From the public schools he went to Cooper 


Institute, where from 1882 to 1886 he took scientific courses, 
working for two years of the period with Thomas A. Edison 
in his first machine shop. However, linguistics drew him, 
and at Columbia and with tutors he studied not only 
modern and classical languages, but ancient Egyptian and 
Coptic as well. In 1888 he entered the employ of the Lenox 
Library as reading-room attendant, and in the course of 
years worked up to the office of assistant librarian. He 
firmly believed that “the most enjoyable part of life is 
work,” and he bemoaned the fact that life did not contain 
hours enough to permit him to do all of the historical re- 
search and editing which were waiting for his hand. Al- 
though the volume of his careful, meticulous writings is 
amazing, he had an equal appetite for the company of the 
librarians, bibliographers, book collectors, and historians, 
whom he found at the meetings of societies. Conscience 
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made him charge against his vacation periods the time lost 
from his job by attending such meetings; or perhaps he used 
this as an excuse to avoid taking the vacations which might 
separate him from his beloved books. 

In 1907 Charles Evans Hughes appointed Paltsits to be 
Historian of the State of New York. Happily he settled in 
Albany for his life work, only to be turned out four years 
later to make way for a man of a different political com- 
plexion. This was the lowest period of his life. Bitter and 
shaken, he felt that he was now outside of the scholarly 
circle which he had so enjoyed. I. N. Phelps Stokes restored 
him by engaging him to assist in the compilation of The 
Iconography of Manhattan Island, and on this he labored 
practically full time until 1914, when he was called to be 
Keeper of the newly-created Division of Manuscripts in the 
New York Public Library. Here he had not only the kind 
of work which he liked and the place in the community 
which he desired, but the daily companionship of Wilber- 
force Eames, whom he loved with a passion rare among men, 
a devotion which grew despite daily contacts for almost 
fifty years. 

Visiting scholars who knew Paltsits only by professional 
contact in the Manuscript Division seldom realized that 
there was a pleasant man behind his manner. He could 
pun well, and although an elder in the Presbyterian church 
he could write burlesque epistles in King James version 
English. He was vain about his scholarship and his honor- 
ary doctorates from Brown and Rutgers; but he was aware 
of this failing, and he retained his kindly affection for those 
friends who were obliged occasionally to deflate his ideas. 
He was an antiquarian rather than a librarian; he never 
realized that space, bulk, usefulness, and cost of accession 
must be taken into consideration in accepting materials, 
but he did not try to force his ideas of value upon others. 
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At the bottom of this failing was the fact that he was in- 
tensely interested in too much. An example of this is that 
he was a founder of the American Military History Founda- 
tion, the History of Science Society, and the Society of 
American Archivists. A fitting reward for his years of 
attending meetings was his term as president of the Bib- 
liographical Society of America in 1938-39. 

Paltsits was elected to the American Antiquarian Society 
in 1904, and immediately became one of its most devoted 
members. He appointed himself a committee of one to 
make New York authors present us with copies of their 
books. ‘To our Proceedings he contributed papers on “A 
Scheme for the Conquest of Canada in 1746” (April 1905), 
“The Almanacs of Roger Sherman” (April 1907), “The 
Founding of New Amsterdam” (April 1924), and “New 
Light on ‘Publick Occurrences,’ America’s First News- 
paper” (April 1949). He was a sharp, but never an un- 
reasonable critic of errors in the Proceedings, and was not 
himself a difficult author to edit. His cash contributions 
to the work of the Society were limited only by his purse 
and by the competing demands of like institutions. He 
saw no use for money, after the simplest demands of life had 
been taken care of, but the furtherance of knowledge. His 
retirement came in 1941, when taxes and inflation combined 
to make his pension inadequate. Cheerfully and without 
complaint he sold his books and manuscripts, instructing 
the auctioneer to send us all of the items which were passed. 
When he informed us of this he added, ““Among the joys of 
life, this membership in the Society, among the best of men 
in the Nation, has been right in the front row, and the 
Society’s praise has always been upon my lips, because a 
love for it has been in my heart.” He was, although a 
casual acquaintance would hardly believe it, a very loving 


man. 
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For Dr. Paltsits retirement meant an increase in the 
incredible busy-ness of his life, the more incredible because 
years before he had had the warning of a heart attack. It 
struck again the day after he had written us that he in- 
tended to attend the October meeting. His wife, Anne 
Mueller, died in 1944. They had two children, Victor John 
and Florence (Mrs. Frederick W. Misch). Gy Bs: 


ABRAHAM SIMON WOLF ROSENBACH 


When the news came that Dr. A. S. W. Rosenbach had 
died on July 1, 1952, it came as a shock 'to his host of friends 
and associates, even although he had been hospitalized so 
many times in the last few years of his life. It seemed im- 
possible that they would no longer have him to turn to for 
advice and information, to visit and converse with on liter- 
ature and collecting, to absorb the enthusiasm and inspira- 
tion of his broad outlook upon life. Technically a dealer in 
rare books, he was primarily a bibliophile and a book collec- 
tor—one of the greatest that the world has ever known. 
I knew him as a close friend for over forty years and I never 
went to New York or Philadelphia without visiting with him, 
often for days ata time. Therefore this cannot be an ordinary 
obituary sketch—a chronological record of his career and his 
achievements. In fact, such a summary, even if it covered 
only the high lights of his life, would require a volume of hun- 
dreds of pages. Much of the story is told in the Doctor’s 
numerous contributions to learned periodicals, and especially 
in his entertaining volumes Books and Bidders and A Book 
Hunter’s Holiday, and also in the lengthy necrologies which 
appeared in the newspapers at the time of his death. 

For the record, a brief summary of his life follows. He 
was born in Philadelphia, July 22, 1876, the son of Morris 
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and Isabella (Polock) Rosenbach. He entered the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania where he was graduated in 1898 
with the degree of B.S., followed by the degree of Ph.D. 
in 1901. Planning to be a teacher he was granted a teach- 
ing fellowship in English at the University for two years. 
But his childhood association with his uncle, Moses Polock, 
the book-seller, and his urge to collect and own rare books 
induced him to give up the teaching profession and to go 
into book-selling. The Doctor joined his brother Philip, 
who in 1897 had established himself as a book and print 
dealer at 1320 Walnut Street, and together they formed The 
Rosenbach Company and 1320 Walnut Street remained its 
home until its removal to Locust Street in 1943. 

After the death of Moses Polock in August, 1903, the 
brothers acquired a considerable stock of books, although a 
part of the Polock Collection was sold at auction in 1904. 
Dr. Rosenbach’s first catalogue was issued in March 1904, 
and he was well on his way to a career in the book business. 
Befriended and supported by two friends, Clarence S. 
Bement and Joseph M. Fox, both noted collectors of 
Philadelphia, the Rosenbach brothers were soon in position 
to purchase libraries of rare books and thus to lay the 
foundation of the book business which was to become the 
greatest in the world. 

For nearly fifty years he devoted his life to the acquisition 
of rare books and manuscripts, and to writing on bibliograph- 
ical and literary subjects. The number of his published con- 
tributions was prodigious. The checklist compiled by 
John Fleming in 1946, including contributions to periodicals 
and Society publications, shows g2 titles. In all of the 
editions of Who’s Who, Dr. Rosenbach described himself 
as writer and bibliographer. At auctions “Doctor R” 
was the commanding figure of his time. As soon as he 
entered the auction room, his competitors realized that 
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there were few outstanding books which they could obtain, 
if the Doctor was in a buying mood. In London, where he 
frequently attended the auctions at Sotheby’s, he was 
known as “The Terror of the Auction Room,” and in Paris 
he was called “‘Le Napoleon des Livres.” In England he 
bought many entire collections from private owners. ‘The 
story of his many acquisitions is told in the various books 
which he published. He once estimated that the sum total 
of his purchases of books and manuscripts was in excess 
of seventy-five million dollars. 

Whenever he valued a book highly for its rarity or beauty 
he placed it in his private library, and such books were 
never offered for sale. I doubt if there were more than 
half a dozen departures from this rule during his lifetime, 
and these exceptions were not sales but gifts generously 
made to friends to complete specialized collections. I know 
that the Antiquarian Society benefited from this kind of 
generosity. ‘The private library of the brothers, housed in 
the family home on Delancey Street, was primarily strong 
in English literature and in Americana. It presumably 
was the most valuable private library in the country, and 
contained many of the greatest show-pieces in the book 
collecting world. The scope of the collecting was wide- 
spread. Perhaps the Doctor’s greatest personal hobby was 
the collecting of children’s books. Because of his uncle’s 
inheritance of the stock of the Philadelphia firm of Johnson 
and Warner, noted publishers of children’s books, he early 
developed a fondness for the subject, and the formation of 
a collection of early children’s literature finally became for 
him a passion. He gathered the largest and finest privately 
owned collection in the country, and his printed checklist, 
entitled Early American Children’s Books, published in 
1933, became the standard authority on the subject. Desir- 
ing to keep the collection intact, he presented it to the 
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Philadelphia Free Library, where it now remains as a me- 
morial to his generosity and his ability as a collector. 

Dr. Rosenbach was granted many honors during his life. 
From the University of Pennsylvania he received the 
honorary degree of D.A.E. in 1927, in 1945 the degree of 
D.H.L. from the Jewish Theological Seminary, and in 1947 
the degrees of LL.D. from Dropsie College and of L.H.D. 
from Amherst College. He had been president of the American 
Jewish Historical Society, American Friends of the Hebrew 
University, Gratz College, Pennsylvania Library Club, Phil- 
obiblon Club, Shakespeare Association of America, corre- 
sponding secretary of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, 
honorary vice-president of the Jewish Publication Society of 
America, and a trustee or member of many societies and 
cultural organizations. He was elected a member of the 
American Philosophical Society in 1928. At the time of his 
death he was Harbor-master of the Board of Commerce 
and Navigation of the State of New Jersey. 

Elected to the American Antiquarian Society in 1927, he 
favored the Library many times with gifts of rare books. 
He read two papers before the Society, “The Libraries of the 
Presidents of the United States” in 1934, and “The First 
Theatrical Company in America” in 1938. He was prepar- 
ing another paper on “Some Discoveries in Early Pennsyl- 
vania-German Printing” at the time of his death. Perhaps 
the recognition that he most highly valued was the volume 
which thirty of his friends produced in 1946, entitled To 
Dr. R., printing a series of literary and bibliographical 
essays written in honor of his seventieth birthday. 

Dr. Rosenbach was a life-long friend of organizations 
which fostered studies in English and American literature 
and bibliography. His interest culminated in 1930 when he 
established the A. S. W. Rosenbach Fellowship in Bibliog- 
raphy. By the terms of this Fellowship, with its endowment 
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to provide suitable honorariums, scholars were invited to 
deliver lectures at the University of Pennsylvania, these 
lectures to be expanded into book form for publication. To 
1952 fourteen volumes have been published, all by scholars 
in their chosen fields. 

In April, 1950, Philip established The Philip H. and 
A. S. W. Rosenbach Foundation to foster and encourage 
interest in books, manuscripts, paintings, drawings, prints, 
furniture, silverware and other objects of art. Almost 
simultaneously with the creation of the Foundation impor- 
tant gifts were made to it, including the Doctor’s collection 
of Americana and Philip’s collection of English books, in 
expectation of making their home on Delancey Street a 
museum. Doctor Rosenbach bequeathed his entire residu- 
ary estate to the Foundation. 

The encouragement of the brothers Rosenbach to literary 
undertakings will always remain as a monument to their 
interest in cultural American life. 

Personally the passing of the Doctor means much to me, 
after a close friendship of forty years. It must mean much 
to others, for he had the capacity of making friends and 
keeping them. His nature was attractive and companion- 
able. For a man of his achievements he was modest and 
self-depreciating, even although he was always willing to 
narrate the story of some marvellous acquisition. I know 
that he was often shy and sensitive. But I can think of no 
better host or friend. a 


GEORGE PARKER WINSHIP 


George Winship was born at Bridgewater, Massachusetts, 
on July 29, 1871, a son of Albert Edward and Ella R. 
(Parker) Winship. From Somerville High School he went 
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to Harvard College where, according to his own account, he 
made himself a nuisance around the library. He intended to 
go into newspaper work, but after being graduated in 1893, he 
remained in Cambridge for two years as an assistant in history, 
and incidentally picked up an M.A. His opinion of graduate 
schools was always a low one, and his own doctorate was a 
Litt.D. awarded him by the University of Michigan in 1917. 

In 1895, on the recommendation of Justin Winsor, John 
Nicholas Brown took George Winship to Providence to 
undertake the task of transforming the great private library 
of John Carter Brown into a research institution. The 
better to prepare himself for his problems there, Winship 
spent long periods in old and New Mexico, in the latter being 
attached to an expedition of the United States Bureau of 
Ethnology. In 1900 the library and he were transferred to 
Brown University, where he was drawn into teaching. 

After twenty years in Providence, Winship was called 
back to Harvard as librarian of the Harry Elkins Widener 
collection and custodian of the rare books of the Harvard 
College Library. He was the first “‘rare book man” to be 
employed by the University, so he had the delightful task of 
sifting the rarities from the largest academic library and 
gathering them into a collection which he fondly hoped would 
rival the Bodleian. From 1926 to 1936 he had the title of 
Assistant Librarian. 

Winship was a prodigious writer of articles and a tireless 
editor of early documents. He was never happier than when 
reprinting some account of isolated ancestral misbehavior in 
such a way as to cloud the reputation of a whole generation. 
The more important of his many solid contributions were 
The Coronado Expedition (1896), Cabot Bibliography (1900), 
Gutenberg to Plantin (1926), and The First Cambridge Press 
(1945). The last was the substance of the series of Rosen- 
bach lectures which he delivered in 1941. 
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During his earlier professional period George Winship was 
insatiably addicted to running the great number of bookish 
clubs and societies to which he belonged. In his later years 
he tended to restrict his activities to the Colonial Society of 
Massachusetts, the Club of Odd Volumes, the Massachusetts 
Historical Society, the Walpole Society, and the American 
Antiquarian Society. He was elected to the last in 1899, and 
he used to remark that he owed this premature honor to 
Dr. Samuel Abbott Green who wanted to try him out here 
in order to see whether he would be wanted in the Massa- 
chusetts Historical Society. Edward Channing coached him 
in regard to his conduct at his first meeting, instructing him 
particularly to hold himself aloof from the oceans of cham- 
pagne at President Salisbury’s luncheon and to place him- 
self strategically for the butler who later appeared with a 
bottle of Napoleon sherry for the older and wiser members. 
Mr. Winship, to the distress of the butler, soon worked out 
an unique system for obtaining two glasses of the sherry. 

At this first meeting Winship read a paper on “Some 
Facts about John and Sebastian Cabot.” In connection 
with the reorganization of the Library and Museum in 1907, 
he presented a report on policy which made such a sharp and 
stimulating attack on old collecting customs that it was in- 
corporated by Clarence Brigham into his first report as 
librarian. ‘Two years later he became Recording Secretary 
of the Society, and when in 1913 he resigned that office 
because of a prolonged absence in Europe, he was elected 
to the Council. He used to say that he owed this very 
early promotion to the need to dilute the antediluvianism 
of the Council of that day. He survived not only all of the 
then members, but the next fifteen as well. Frequently he 
wrote the Report of the Council, and usually made it an 
earnest, challenging document. In his later years he gave 
rein to his sharp wit, which he frequently turned against 
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himself, for he had no vanity. It was never exercised 
maliciously on those who were absent, and was usually 
enjoyed by those upon whom it was turned. He produced 
sO many epigrams and ideas that he was often wrong in a 
stimulating way. He never resented having this pointed 
out, and could rarely be drawn into an argument. 

After an attack of phlebitis in 1932, Mr. Winship spent 
more and more of his time in his old house at Charles River, 
where he kept cows, pigs, hens, and a private press, The 
Sign of the George, on which he printed literary first edi- 
tions, partly to ridicule what he thought was an absurd 
preoccupation on the part of collectors. Later he had a 
summer place at North Sandwich, New Hampshire. He 
died at Charles River on June 22, 1952, survived by his wife, 
Claire Bliven, and by their three children, George Parker, 
Ann, and Stephen. 


Report of the Treasurer 


The Treasurer presents herewith his annual report of receipts and 
expenditures for the year ending September 30, 1952, to which is ap- 
pended a statement of the Society’s investments and of the condition of 


the various funds. 
NET ASSETS 
SEPTEMBER 30, 1952 


Cash on Deposit 
Worc. County Trust Co. $4,378. 
Worc. Five Cents Savings Bank 5,000 . 00 
Total 
Bonds 
Public Funds 58,081 
Railroads 44,269 
Public Utilities 96,811 
Industrial and Miscellaneous 25,137 
Total 
Preferred Stocks 
Railroads 49,249. 
Public Utilities 31,173. 
Industrial and Miscellaneous 91,899 
Total 


Common Stocks 
Banks 103,652 
Railroads 6,350 
Public Utilities 49,316. 
Industrial and Miscellaneous 247,811 
Total 407,129.65 
Mortgage 950.00 
Total $814,080.42 
Library Building and Land 481,894.16 


Total Assets $1,295,974.58 


$9,378 . 56 
224,300.15 
172,322.06 
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The following securities were sold, bought or matured during the year: 


Sold: 
$1,000 Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe R.R., 4%, July, 1995 
3,000 Baltimore & Ohio R.R., 4%, July, 1975 
10,000 Chicago, Northwestern R.R. Equipment Trust, 234%, 
August, 1963 
5,000 B. F. Goodrich, 234%, May, 1965 
10,000 Louisville & Nashville R.R., 244%, April, 2003 
10,000 New York Central R.R. Equipment Trust, 254%, March, 
1957 
100 shares American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
100 shares Family Finance Corp., 44%%, Cum. Conv. Pfd. 
Series A 
500 shares General Electric Company 
2/11 share Hartford National Bank and Trust Company 
50 shares Household Finance Corp., 334% Pfd. 
20 shares Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
150 rights American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
300 rights Merck & Company 


Bought: 
$10,000 American Tobacco Co., 34%, February, 1977 
10,000 Central Power & Light Co., 344%, March, 1982, 1st Mtg., 
Ser. D. 

10,000 Pacific Gas & Electric Co., 334%, December, 1985 
200 shares Family Finance Corp., 5%, Cum. Pfd. 
40 shares First National Bank of Boston 
200 shares Niagara Mohawk Power Corp. 
200 shares Public Service of Indiana, Inc. 
200 shares Robbins Mills, 444%, Conv. Pfd. 
150 shares Western Pacific R.R. Co., 5%, Pfd. 


Matured: 
2,000 Illinois Central Railroad Company, 314%, July, 1952 


Subscribed for: 
18 shares Hartford National Bank & Trust Company 
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Received as Stock Dividends: 


150 rights American Telephone & Telegraph Company 
25 shares Continental Illinois National Bank & Trust Co. 
15 shares Eastman Kodak Company 
300 rights Merck & Company 
2/11 share Hartford National Bank and Trust Company 


Exchanged: 
50 old shares for 200 new shares American Can Company 


The Mortgage Account has been reduced by payment from H. U. 
Mellen Estate of $50. 


The Purchasing Fund has been increased by $2,488.15 by sale of 
duplicates and decreased by $8,314.89 expended for book purchases. 


The Newspaper Bibliography Fund has been increased by the sale of 
subscriptions to the Bibliography amounting to $281.20. The present 
balance is $2,166.13. 

The Special Gifts Fund was credited with $88.15 from the W. K. 
Bixby Trust, and $122.77 from the James L. Whitney Estate. 


The Mark Bortman Fund has been established this year by gift from 
Mark Bortman. Present amount $250. 


The Homer Gage Fund, originally for $100,000, has been spent in 
accordance with the donor’s request for construction of the new book 
stack. The total cost was $185,619.16. As it was absolutely necessary 
to build the stack, the Council voted to sell securities to cover the balance 
of the cost over $100,000. 
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The following amounts have been contributed for additional book 


purchases and current expenses: 


Adams, Arthur . 


Adams, Frederick B., Jr. 


Adams, John 


Adams, Samuel H. 


Bail, Hamilton Vaughan 


Barton, George S. 
Bates, Albert C. 
Booth, George F. . : 
Bowen, Richard LeB. 
Brainard, Morgan B. 
Brigham, Clarence S. 
Bullock, Alexander H. 
Bullock, Chandler 
Butterfield, Lyman H. 
Carson, Joseph 
Caulfield, Ernest 
Clark, W. Irving . ; 
Cluverius, Wat Tyler . 
Coe, William R. 

Cook, Philip H. 
duPont, Henry F. 
Flynt, Henry N. ; 
Frost, Donald McKay 
Graff, Everett D. 
Hamilton, Sinclair 
Heald, Richard A. 
Higgins, Mrs. Aldus C. 
Higgins, John W. . 
Hoskins, Esther Forbes 
Hunnewell, James M. . 
Huntington, Archer M. 
Kendall, Henry P. 
Kimball, LeRoy E. 
Lee, John T. . 

Lilly Endowment, Inc. 
Lincoln, Daniel W. 


Melcher, Frederic G. 


$25 
25. 
Io. 
25. 
Io. 
100. 


25 


2 
ng 2 
5 
500 
150 
100] 
15 
70 
50 
25 
100 
25 
50 
50 
300 
100 
250 
500 
» 
500 
100 
25 
150 
2,500 
100 
25 
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Merriam, John M. 
Miller, William D. 
Morgan, Paul B. . 
Morison, Samuel E. 
Paine, Russell S. . 
Peltz, W. L. L. 
Phillips, James Duncan 
Phillips, Stephen W. 
Pleasants, J. Hall 
Pratt, Frederick H. 
Rice, Albert W. 

Rice Barton Corporation 
Richmond, Carleton R. 
Silver, Rollo G. 
Stearns, Foster 
Stobbs, George R. 
Stoddard, Harry G. 
Streeter, Thomas W. 
Wilkin, Lucile K. 
Wolcott, Roger 
Zabriskie, George A. 


TOTAL 


$15,795 


ss 


Submitted by 


CHANDLER Buttock, Treasurer 
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EXHIBIT “A” 


BALANCE SHEET 


As at SEPTEMBER 30, 1952 


ASSETS 
Cash in Banks: 
Worcester County Trust Company...... $4,378.56 
Worcester Five Cents Savings Bank 5,000.00 $9,378.56 


Investments: 
224,300.15 


Preferred $172,322.06 

Common 407,129.65 $79,451.71 
Mortgage Loan 950.00 804,701. 86 
Real Estate and Buildings............ 481,894. 16 


ds $1,295,974. 58 
——_ 


FUNDS AND SURPLUS 


Funds—Schedule “A-1” $1,249,287. 47 
Surplus: 
Balance, September 30, 1951 
Add: 
Net Gain on Sale and/or Redemption of 
$23,663.10 


Cash Received for the year ended 
September 30, 1952 net 3,556.17 20,106.93 


Balance, September 30, 1952........... 46,687.11 


Total Funds and Surplus........... $1,295,974. 58 
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SCHEDULE “A-1” 
STATEMENT OF FUND ACCOUNTS 


As at SEPTEMBER 30, 1952 
Fund Title 3% 195 Principal 


20-General $14,837 
21-Bookbinding 7,500. 
22-Publishing 32,000 
23-Isaac and Edward L. Davis 23,000 
24-Levi Lincoln 9,500 
25-Benjamin F. Thomas 1,000 
A. 5,000 
27-Ebenezer Alden 1,000 
28-Samuel F. Haven 3,500 
90-Francie H. 10,500 
31-George H. Ellis 17,500 
ga-Johe and Davis. 5,000 
33-Stephen Saliebury, 104,500 
200 
96-James F. 5,000 


2,000 


5,000 


39-James Lyman Whitney... .... 2... 


43-Bernard C. 1,000 
THOMAS. 7,000 
48-Henry Winchester Cunningham 79,682 
49-Mary Hayward Cunningham 50,000. 00 
§1-Grenville H. Norcross. 10,000 
g2-Clarence W. Bowen... 10,000 
§4-Thomas Hovey Gage... 10,000 
T. Kidder. 5,000 
66-George Watson Colle $3,725 
57-James Duncan 2,100 
68-Herbert Lombard. 17,649 
60-Newspaper Bibliography............ 2,166 
Go-Aldus C. Higgins. 25,000 
64~-Mabel Knowles Gage 20,000 


a 
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EXHIBIT “B” 
STATEMENT OF CASH RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 


For tHe Year Enpep SepremBer 30, 1952 


Net Income from Investments and from Operations: 
Income: 


$40,100. 24 
7,489. 47 
Mortgage and Savings Bank Interest...... 202.25 


Total Income from Investments $47,791.96 
Less—Annuity Payments under Trust 
Agreement “ae 2,100.00 


Investment Income Retained........... $45,601. 
Sale of Publications 598 
15,268 


Operating Expenses: 
Salaries $34,503 
47° 
1,789 
2,900 
753 
238 
173. 
A.D.T. Protective Service................ 722. 
Repair and Maintenance of Building and 
Insurance 255.89 
Legal and Accounting Fees............... 260. 00 
Rental of Safe Deposit Box 120.00 
127.89 
497.00 
Purchase of Equipment......... 305.60 
Miscellaneous 71.93 $43,371.13 


Income—Less Operating Expenses $18,187.55 


Other Expenditures: 
Purchase of Books $13,891.58 
Less—Amount Transferred from 
Purchasing Fund $5,576.69 
Publishing 9,979.03 
Binding 6,188.00 $21,743.72 
Excess of Operating Expenditures over 
Receipts—Forward *3,556.17 
*Italic indicates red figures. 
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$61,558.68 
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Excess of Operating Expenditures 
over Receipts—Forwarded....... *$3,556.17 


Additions to Funds: 
Purchasing, from sale of duplicates $2,488.15 
Newspaper Bibliography, from 
Subscriptions 281.20 
Mark Bortman Fund ss 250.00 $3,019.35 


Payment received on Mortgage Loan 50.00 


Net Proceeds from Sale and/or Re- 
demption of Securities: 


38,222.36 $94,813.95 


$47,507.86 
30,336.00 77,843.86 $16,970.09 


Total Capital Receipts ....... $20,039.44 


Deduct: 
Payments made for Completion of 
Addition to Buildings $11,054.33 
Purchase of Books 8,314.89 19,369.22 670.22 


Net Decrease in Cash........ *2,885.95 
Cash Balance, October 1, 1951 12,264.51 


Cash Balance, September 30, 1952... $9,378.56 


Accounted for as follows: 
On Deposit at: 


Worcester County Trust Company $4,378.56 
Worcester Five Cents Savings Bank 5,000.00 $9,378.56 


*Italic indicates red figures. 


Less—Purchase of Securities: 
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STATEMENT CONCERNING OUR PLANT AND 
ENDOWMENT FUND 

The new addition to our buildings (with the needed landscaping and 
retaining wall) has now been completed and paid for. The total cost was 
approximately $185,000. This expenditure has reduced somewhat the 
total of our securities in our endowment fund. However, our Society 
has now ample space for some years to come for our growing and in- 
creasingly valuable collections. And all this is accessibly stored in 
excellent fireproof buildings. 

Forty-nine per cent of our endowment funds is invested in fixed income 
securities and 51% in equities or common stocks. We believe this is a 
proper division in these days of increasing inflation and the declining 
purchasing value of the dollar. This percentage of fixed income and 
equity securities exists today generally in many of the better invested 
endowment trust funds. 

Each of our securities is listed in this report at actual acquisition cost. 
The total market price of all our securities as of this September 30 (the 
end of our fiscal year), is 35% in excess of the total acquisition cost of all 
our securities. The income return on the total book value is 5.95%; 
on the total market value it is 4.39%. 


As to operating expenses and outgo, although operating expenses have 
been controlled, publishing and binding costs are now very high—current 
year $16,167.03, last year $8,867.40 and the year before $8,459.70. Yet 
we must print and distribute widely our members’ papers and researches. 
We must continue to purchase, with proper selectivity, new additions 


to our collection. 

An examination of this report will show the very vital need of more and 
more gifts, bequests and contributions in order to enable our Society to 
function as it should. 

BONDS Par Boox 
NAME Rate Maturity Vatuve VALUE 
Pusuic Funps: 

City of New York 1980 $3,500 $3,193.75 

Commonwealth of Australia.......... 3% Dec., 1966 5,000 4,925.00 

Commonwealth of Australia July, 1955 5,000 4,962.50 

United States War Savings Series G ..234 Aug., 1955 10,000 10,000.00 

United States Treasury..............234 Dec., 1964 5,000 5,000.00 

U.S. War Savings Series G........... 2% Nov., 1956 10,000 10,000.00 

U.S. War Savings Series G 2% Feb., 1958 10,000 10,000.00 


U.S. War Savings Series G...........2% July, 1958 10,000 10,000.00 
$58,081.25 
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RaILroaps: 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 4 Oct., 
Boston & Maine R.R.............+--4 July, 
Chicago, Indiana & Southern.........4  Jan., 
New York, New Haven & Hartford 
(Harlem River-Port Chester).......4 May, 


Portland & Ogdensburg. . Nov., 


Texas & New Orleans R R. Co. Apr., 


Pusuic Utiitises: 

Amer. Tel. & Tel. Co. ...3% June, 
Brooklyn Union Gas Co............. 2% July, 
California—Oregon Power.............3% Nov., 

Central Power & Light Co... 3% Mar., 
Eastern Gas & Fuel.................34% July, 
Iowa Public Service June, 
Laclede Gas.. Feb., 
Michigan Consolidated Qu Gn. Aug., 
Monongahela Power Co Aug., 
New York Telephone Co............. \% Feb., 
Northern Indiana Public Service lg Aug., 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co... 334 Dec., 
Penn Power and Light............... Oct., 
Portland General Elec. Co............3¥% July, 
Posomac Edison Oct., 
Southern California Gas.............3% Oct., 
West Texas Utilities, Series A s Aug., 


INDUSTRIAL AND MISCELLANEOUS: 
American Tobacco Co... . 3% Feb., 
American Tobacco Co. Apr., 
Dewey & Almy Chemical Co. 
Wheeling Steel Mar., 


Total Bonds 


Banks: 
Common 
200 Chemical Bank & Trust Co 
125 Continental Ill. Nat. Bank & Trust Co 
240 First National Bank of Boston 
40 Guaranty Trust Co. of N. Y 
85 Hanover Bank & Trust Co 


218 Hartford Nat. Bank & Trust Co............... 
348 National City Bank of N. Y..............0++: 


1995 
1960 
1956 
1997 


1954 
1953 


1959 
1976 
1974 
1982 
1965 
1976 
1965 
1976 
1975 
1978 
1973 
1985 
1975 
1975 
1974 
1970 
1973 


$4,000 
5,000 
12,000 
5,000 


5,000 
10,000 
5,000 
5,000 
5,000 
5,000 
5,000 
5,000 
5,000 
10,000 
5,000 
5,000 
5,000 
5,000 
5,000 


1977 $10,000 


1962 
1976 
1970 


5,000 
5,000 
5,000 


$3,096.75 
5,163.60 
10,920.00 
5,013.48 


5375 
10,244 
5,108. 5 
5,087.5 
5,112.5 
5,100 
5,125 
5,071. 
5,143 
10,192. 
5,382 
5,120 
5,337 
5,175 
5,123 


$9,900. 00 
5,000.00 
5,087.50 
5,150.00 


Boox 

VaLue 
$8,793.75 
9,592.81 
10,300.25 
$11,134.45 
8,175.90 
6,067.80 
11,343.44 


$44,269.70 


$96,811.70 


—_$25,137.50 


224,300.15 


13% 
10,000 10,000.00 
§,000 5,075.87 
1990 5,000 5,000.00 
$4,000 $4,100.00 
§,000 5,013.60 
° 
5 
> 
5 
° 
° 
STOCKS 
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200 National Shawmut Bank of Boston............ 
236 Pennsylvania Co.. 
280 State Street Trust Gs.. 
58 Rockland-Atlas Nat. Bank of ‘Destea. 
200 Worcester County Trust Company............ 


RaILRoaps: 


Preferred 
300 Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railroad 
(5% Non-Cumulative Preferred)............ 
75 Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. 344% Pfd......... 
300 Union Pacific Railroad Company 
(4% Non-Cumulative Preferred)........... 
150 Western Pacific R.R. Co. 5% Pfd. 


Common 


35 Northern Railroad.. . 
60 Union Pacific Railroad Consene.. 


Pusuic Utiuiries: 


Preferred 


100 Consolidated Gas, Electric Light & Power Com- 
pany of Baltimore (4%% Preferred B) 
50 Eastern Gas & Fuel Associates 
(4%% Cumulative Preferred) 
60 New England Power Co. ($6 Preferred) 
300 Pacific Gas & Electric Company 
(6% Cumulative First Preferred) 


Common 


150 American Tel. & Tel. Company............... 
300 Gas Industries Fund ‘ 

200 Niagara Mohawk Power Corp.... 

208 Philadelphia Electric Co., Inc................. 
200 Public Service Co., Indiana, Inc. 

112 Torrington Water Co.. sake 

100 Western Massochusetts Compeaies 


TY 


$7,835 
7,951 

14,651 
2,328 
55477-5 


$14,562 


14,889.07 
13,501.15 


$3,350.00 
3,000.00 


$10,482.80 


2,785 .00 
8,626.50 


9,279.29 


$16,149.47 
»285 .34 
5,730.00 
5,221.23 
3,663.74 
6,220. 48 
5,040.00 
3,000.00 


$103,652.14 


$49,249.03 


$6,350.00 


$31,173.59 


$49,316. 26 
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INDUSTRIAL AND MISCELLANEOUS: 
Preferred 


200 American Can Co. 7% Pfd $8,637. 
50 American Tobacco Company 
(6% Cumulative Preferred). pee 5,843 
100 Crown Cork & Seal Co. ($2.00 Geni, Preferred) 4,975 
300 Deere & Co. (7% Cum. Preferred)............. 10,773. 
50 E. I. duPont de Nemours & Co. 
(Non-Assess. $4.50 Cum. Preferred) = 5,840 
50 General Motors Corp., 3.75 Pfd 5,000 
200 Family Finance Corp. 5% Cum. Pfd. 10,425 
50 Federated Dept. Stores (44% Preferred) 5,229 
50 Heyden Chemical Corp. 344% Cum. Pfd., Ser. A 5,000 
50 International Harvester Company 
(7% Cumulative Preferred)... 
200 Robbins Mills 444% Conv. Pfd. 
100 United States Steel Corporation 
(7% Cumulative Preferred). 
$91,899.44 


Common 

133 Aetna Insurance Co. (Fire) $4,319 
993 Actna Life Insurance 8,104.7 
600 American Insurance Co. of N. J. ..........-. 9,050 
415 Boston Insurance Co....... : — 11,915 
150 Columbia Broadcasting » Tee. CA 
500 Continental Oil Del 


5 Deere & Company.. 

400 Dun & Bradstreet.. - 

120 E. I. Du Pont de Mameuss & Conse any. 

165 Eastman Kodak 

270 Fireman’s Fund Insurance Co..............+- 6,525 
500 General Electric 9,409 . 
150 Great Northern Paper Co. eer ye 6,128 
156 Insurance Company of North Amnesties... 
200 S. S. Kresge Co.. 

62 Liggett & Myers Co. B. 

300 Merck & Co.. ae 

100 National Dairy Co... 


133 
5 
9 
0 
I 
5 
5 

3,952.50 
93 
3 
po 
7 
fe) 
g 
3 
»8 
0 
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520 Standard Oil of Calif. $14,053.35 
500 Standard Oil of New Jersey 12,715.20 
150 Sterling Drug Co 4,944.31 
500 Torrington Co 13,500.00 
40 Travelers Insurance Co.. 7,870.00 
150 Union Carbide and Com.. 4,469.95 
180 United Fruit Company. . 3,937.40 
58 United Shoe Machinery on. 4,382.58 
110 F. W. Woolworth Company................. 4,598.95 $247,811.25 


$579,451.71 


MORTGAGE LOAN 


REAL ESTATE 


The undersigned, Auditors of the American Antiquarian Society, re- 
port that the books and accounts of the Treasurer of the Society for the 


year ending September 30, 1952, and the securities listed in the foregoing 
Report have been examined and verified by Harry W. Wallis & Co., 
Accountants and Auditors, as appears by their certificate submitted 
herewith. 


(Signed) Daniext W. 


September 30, 1952 REGINALD WasHBURN, Auditors 
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Mr. CHANDLER Buttock, 7reasurer 
AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY 
Worcester, MASSACHUSETTS 


Dear Sir: 

In accordance with your instructions, we have examined the books 
and accounts of the American Antiquarian Society as at and for the 
year ended September 30, 1952. 

Our work embraced a detailed check of the transactions of the year, 
a review and analysis of the accounts relating to the cash receipts and 
disbursements and to the purchase and sale of securities. 

As a result of our examination, we have prepared the Financial State- 


ments enumerated hereunder: 


EXHIBIT 
Balance Sheet as at September 30, 1952 = 
Statement of Fund Accounts as at SCHEDULE 
September 30, 1952 “A-1” 
Statement of Cash Receipts and Disbursements 
for the year ended September 30, 1952 si 


In connection with our examination and the preparation of the fore- 
going Financial Statements, weconfirmed the bank balances by certificates 
received from the several depositories, which we reconciled with the 
books of account. All cash shown to have been received has been ac- 
counted for and we have examined vouchers and/or canceled checks in 
support of all disbursements. 

The purchases and sales of securities were supported by brokers 
advices which we examined. The income which should have been 
received from securities during the period under review has been prop- 
erly accounted for. The securities which were on hand at the year end 
were examined by us. The securities are stated in the accompanying 
schedules at book values. 


Yours truly, 
Harry W. Watuis & Co. 
Accountants and Auditors 


October 6, 1952 
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CONTRIBUTORS OF $500 AND MORE TO INVESTED FUNDS 


1832 Isaiah Thomas, Worcester (legacy).......0.0sscecececeees $23,152 
Nathaniel Maccarty, Worcester (legacy) 

1840 William McFarland, Worcester cenee 

1852-1867 Stephen Salisbury, Worcester....... 

1884 Stephen Salisbury, Worcester Seen). 

1858-1878 Isaac Davis, Worcester 

1858, 1868 Levi Lincoln, Worcester (legacy $940) 

1868 William Thomas, Boston 

1868, 1879 Benjamin F. Thomas, Boston (legacy $1000) 

1871-1910 Edward L. Davis, Worcester 

1873, 1874 Miss Nancy Lincoln, Shrewsbury (legacy $200)............ 

1872 John P. Bigelow, Boston (legacy). . 

1874,1881 Ebenezer Alden, Randolph (legacy $1000) jasatekasans 

1881 Joseph A. Tenney, Worcester (legacy).............+.0005: 

1884 George Chandler, Worcester. . 

1886, 1899 Stephen Salisbury, Jr., Worcester seeus 

1907 Stephen Salisbury, Jr., Worcester (le gacy) 

1889 Francis H. Dewey, Worcester 

1895 George E. Ellis, Charlestown (legacy). . 

1900 John C. B. Davis, Washington, D. C.. oe 

1900,1917 Horace Davis, San Francisco, Calif. $5000)... 6,000 

1900-1920 Andrew McFarland Davis, Cambridge (legacy $6000) . 8,000 

1905 Andrew H. Green, New York (legacy)... 4,840 

1907 Charles E. French, Boston (legacy). ..... 1,000 

1909 Mrs. Frances W. Haven, Worcester 2,000 

1910-1930 Charles G. Washburn, Worcester (legacy $5 soc). 20,000 

1910 Mrs. Eliza D. Dodge, Worcester (legacy)..............655 3,000 
James F. Hunnewell, Boston................ 5,000 

1910-1928 Henry W. Cunningham, 

William B. Weeden, Providence... 

1910-1928 Charles L. Nichols, Worcester... 

1910-1928 Samuel B. Woodward, Worcester. 

1910-1928 Waldo Lincoln, Worcester. 

1910 Samuel S. Green, 

1910-1930 James L. Whitney, Car & accum 

1911-1928 Francis H. Dewey, Worcester.. baa 

1911,1919 Samuel A. Green, Boston Sew $5000). 

1912 Samuel V. Hoffman, New York.. 

1912,1913 Mrs. Deloraine P. Corey, Malden. 

1913-1938 Albert H. Whitin, Northbridge, Mass. Guy $9,100). 
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1913 Daniel Merriman, Boston (legacy)............0+seeeeee:: 
Miss Jane A. Taft, Worcester (legacy) 
1913 Miss Katharine Allen, Worcester (legacy).. 
1920-1931 Samuel L. Munson, Albany, N. Y. (legacy $10, 000)... 
1921 Nathaniel Paine, Worcester (legacy) 
1921-1930 John W. Farwell, Boston (legacy $5,000).............-006- 
1926 Bernard C. and Walter R. Sectacr, 
Russell S. Paine, Worcester 
William B. Scofield, Worcester... 
Leonard Wheeler, Worcester. ...... 
1928 William S. Mason, Evanston, Ill.... 
Hampton L. Carson, 
Charles H. Taylor, Boston.......... 
1928-1950 Alice Chase Gage, Worcester. . 
1928 T. Hovey Gage, Worcester. . 2,500 
Mrs. Fannie C. Lincoln, 2,500 
Forrest W. Taylor, Worcester. 10,000 
George I. Rockwood, 5,625 
Worcester Telegram Publishing Company, , Wesen ster. 5,000 
Charles M. Thayer, Worcester. . 1,000 
Clarence S. Brigham, Worcester. — 5,000 
Henry R. Wagner, San Marino, Calif. Kebbeenweunwed 30,000 
1929-1930 Thomas B. Lawler, New York.............cccccccseccees 1,000 
1929 Frances Crocker Sloane, New York 5,000 
1930-38 Clarence W. Bowen, New York ected bie ee 10,000 
A. S. W. Rosenbach, New York. edieeekbeuueus 500 
Isaiah Thomas (estate)...... 2,000 
James B. Wilbur, Vt. Gane. 5,000 
1932-1942 Henry W. Cunningham, Boston (legacy)...............4-+ 129,682 
1937 Grenville H. Norcross, Boston (legacy)............++e000: 10,000 
1938-1941 Thomas Hovey Gage, Worcester (legacy). . 10,000 
1939 Nathaniel T. Kidder, Milton, Mass. Senne... 5,000 
Robert F. Seybolt, Urbana, IIl.. 500 
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1949-1945 
1941 
1941-1951 
1942-1945 
1946 
1947 


1948 
1949 


1950 
1951 


AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY 


George Watson Cole, Los Angeles, Calif. (legacy) 


Herbert E. Lombard, Worcester (legacy)... 
James Duncan Phillips, Topsfield, Mass.................+- 


Charles A. Place, Sterling, Mass. (legacy).. 

Max Farrand, Bar Harbor, Me. (legacy).. 

John Hill Morgan, Farmington, Conn. Segue) . 

R. C. Ballard Thruston, Louisville, Ky. (legacy) 
George H. Haynes, Worcester, Mass. (legacy). 
Homer Gage, Worcester, Mass. (legacy).... 
Albert Matthews, Boston, Mass. (legacy)... . 
Aldus C. Higgins, Worcester, Mass. (legacy). ... 
Mabel Knowles Gage, Worcester, Mass. (legacy) 
Maud E. Chase, Worcester, Mass. (legacy) 


[Oct., 


$53,725 
17,649 
2,100 
930 
1,000 
1,630 
500 

500 
100,000 
1,000 
25,000 
20,000 
3,051 
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CONTRIBUTORS OF $500 OR OVER TO ANNUAL EXPENSES, 
1910-1952 


Alfred L. Aiken, 1923 

Simeon E. Baldwin, 1923.... 

George S. Barton, 1927-1952.... 

Frank B. Bemis, 1927-1935 

William E. Benjamin, 1931-1935 

George F. Booth, 1927-1952....... 

Clarence W. Bowen, 1920-1935.........- 

Richard LeB. Bowen, 1947-1952. 

Clarence S. Brigham, 1914-1952... 

A. George Bullock, 1923 

Alexander H. Bullock, 1942-1952 

Chandler Bullock, 1932-1952........ 

Hampton L. Carson, 1927-1928...... 

William R. Coe, 1949-1952. 

George Crompton 1935-1950.... 

Henry W. Cunningham, 1915-1930 

Francis H. Dewey, 1921-1927... 

George S. Eddy, 1927-1941.... 

William M. Elkins, 1941-1946... 

Theodore T. Ellis, 1924 

David H. Fanning, 1920.... 

John W. Farwell, 1922-1925. 

George F. Fuller, 1924 1,000 
Homer Gage, 1917-1935........- 6,600 
Mabel Knowles Gage, 1936-1948 9,600 
Harry W. Goddard, 1924-1925 1,000 
Charles E. Goodspeed, 1923-1949... . 

Everett D. Graff, 1941-1952......... 

Francis R. Hart, 1923-1935 

Richard A. Heald, 1944-1952....... 

Aldus C. Higgins, 1927-1949... 

John W. Higgins, 1935-1952............ 

Samuel V. Hoffman, 1921-1924......... 

Esther Forbes Hoskins, 1942-1952 

James M. Hunnewell, 1938-1952....... 

Archer M. Huntington, 1935-1952....... 

Matt B. Jones, 1926-1940............ 

William V. Kellen, 1924-1942 

Lilly Endowment, [nc., 1946-1952.......-. 

Waldo Lincoln, 1910-1917 
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Herbert E. Lombard, 1918-1939 
Augustus P. Loring, 1941-1950 
Tracy W. McGregor, 1936-1937 
William S. Mason, 1927-1928 


Grenville H. Norcross, 1919-1935 


Carleton R. Richmond, 1952... 
George I. Rockwood, 1925-1935 
A. S. W. Rosenbach, 1931 
Arthur P. Rugg, 1923-1935 
John H. Scheide, 1939-1941 


Thomas W. Streeter, 1935-1952..... 
Charles H. Taylor, 1923-1941 
Forrest W. Taylor, 1924 

Charles G. Washburn, 1921-1927 
Lemuel A. Welles, 1929-1935 
Leonard Wheeler, 1921-1935 

James B. Wilbur, 1921-1927 

John Woodbury, 1922-1935 

Samuel B. Woodward, 1921-1941 


[Oct., 

2,750 

J. Duncan Phillips, 1944-1952... 675 

1,830 

10,895 

1,100 
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Revisep List or Funps 


“Fund of $12,000,” established 1834 by bequest of Isaiah Thomas. 
Called “Librarian’s and General Fund,” 1858. Amounted in 1927 to 
$35,000 and made part of “General Fund.” 


“Fund of $5,000,” established 1834 by bequest of Isaiah Thomas. 
Called “Collection and Research Fund,” 1858. Amounted in 1927 to 
$17,000 and made part of “General Fund.” 


“Bookbinding Fund,” established 1856 through gift of $5,000 from 
Stephen Salisbury. Present amount is $7,500. 


“Publishing Fund,” established in 1857 through subscriptions of about 
$5,500. Increased by bequest of $10,000 from Stephen Salisbury in 1884. 
Present amount is $32,000. 

“Isaac and Edward L. Davis Fund,” established by gifts of $1,500 
from Isaac Davis in 1868 and $5,000 from Edward L. Davis. Present 
amount is $23,000. 

“Lincoln Legacy Fund,” established in 1868 by bequest of $1,000 from 
Levi Lincoln and increased by accumulation of unexpended interest. 
Increased in 1927 by gift of $2,500 from Waldo Lincoln and called “Levi 
Lincoln Fund.” Present amount is $9,500. 


“Benjamin F. Thomas Fund,” established in 1879 by bequest of $1,000 
from Benjamin F. Thomas. Present amount is $1,000. 


“Tenney Fund,” established in 1881 by bequest of $5,000 from Joseph 
A. Tenney. In 1928 it was called the “Joseph A. Tenney Fund.” Present 
amount is $5,000. 

“Alden Fund,” established in 1881 by bequest of $1,000 from Ebenezer 
Alden. In 1928 it was called the “Ebenezer Alden Fund.” Present 
amount is $1,000. 

“Haven Fund,” established in 1882 by bequest of $1,000 from Samuel 
F. Haven. Amounted in 1927 to $1,500 and increased in 1927 to $3,500 
by adding bequest of $2,000 from Frances W. Haven; and called the 
“Samuel F. Haven Fund.” Present amount is $3,500. 

“George Chandler Fund,” established in 1884 by bequest of $500 from 
George Chandler. Increased in 1927 by gift of $5,000 from his daughters, 
Mrs. Mary Chandler Bullock and Mrs. Fanny Chandler Lincoln. Present 
amount is $5,500. 
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“Francis H. Dewey Fund,” established in 1889 by bequest of $2,000 
from Francis H. Dewey. Increased in 1927 by gift of $5,625 from his son, 
Francis H. Dewey. Present amount is $10,500. 

“George E. Ellis Fund,” established in 1895 by bequest of $10,000 from 
George E. Ellis. Present amount is $17,500. 

“John and Eliza Davis Fund,” established in 1900 by gifts of $1,000 
each from John C. B. Davis, Horace Davis and Andrew McF. Davis. 
Increased in 1910 by gift of $1,000 from Andrew McF. Davis. Present 
amount is $5,000. 

“Life Membership Fund,” established by vote of Council in 1901. 
Amounted in 1928 to $4,650 when it was made part of the “General 
Fund.” 

“Salisbury Legacy Fund,” established in 1908 by bequest of $200,000 
from Stephen Salisbury. Depleted by cost of construction of Library 
Building. Amounted in 1928 to $104,348 when it was called “Stephen 
Salisbury, Jr. Fund.” Present amount is $104,500. 

“Frances W. Haven Fund,” established in 1908 by bequest of $2,000 
from Frances W. Haven. Amounted in 1927 to $2,000 when it was made 
part of the “Samuel F. Haven Fund.” 

“Purchasing Fund,” established at $4,000 in 1909 by vote of Council, 
both principal and income to be spent in purchase of libraries or parts of 
libraries. 

“Charles F. Washburn Fund,” established in 1910 by gift of $5,000 
from Charles G. Washburn. Increased in 1927 by gift of $10,000 from 
same donor. Increased in 1928 by bequest of $5,000 from same donor. 
Present amount is $20,000. 

“James F. Hunnewell Fund,” established in 1910 by gift of $5,000 
from James F. Hunnewell. Present amount is $5,000. 

“Special Gifts Fund,” established in 1910 as a fund for special gifts, 
both principal and income to be spent for specific purposes. 

“Centennial Fund,” established in 1910 by vote of Council. Amounted 
in 1927 to $33,550 when it was made part of “General Fund.” 


“Eliza D. Dodge Fund,” established in 1910 by bequest of $3,000 from 
Eliza D. Dodge. Present amount is $3,000. 


“James Lyman Whitney Fund,” established in 1912 by bequest from 
James Lyman Whitney. Present amount is $2,000. 
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“Samuel A. Green Fund,” established in 1919 by bequest of $5,000 
from Samuel A. Green. Present amount is $5,000. 

“Andrew McF. Davis Fund,” established in 1920 by bequest of $6,000 
from Andrew McF. Davis. Present amount is $10,000. 


“Nathaniel Paine Fund,” established in 1921 by bequest of over 
$38,000 from Nathaniel Paine. Present amount is $37,000. 


“Bernard C. Steiner Fund,” established in 1927 at $1,000 by bequest 
from Bernard C. Steiner and gifts from Walter R. Steiner. Present 
amount is $1,000. 

“Charles A. Chase Fund,” established in 1927 by gift of $2,500 each 
from Mrs. Alice Chase Gage and Thomas Hovey Gage and increased in 
1950 by bequest of $2,000 under the will of Alice Chase Gage and 
increased in 1951 by bequest of $3.051.51 under will of Maud E. Chase. 
Present amount is $10,051.51. 

“Henry R. Wagner Fund,” established in 1927 by gift of $30,000 from 
Henry R. Wagner, the income to revert to the Society after death of him- 
self and wife. Present amount is $30,000. 

“General Fund” so named in 1927 includes the “Librarian’s and Gen- 
eral Fund,” the “Collection and Research Fund,” the “Life Membership 
Fund,” and the “Centennial Fund.” Present amount is $14,837.99. 

“Isaiah Thomas Fund,” established in 1928 by gift of $5,000 from 
Frances Crocker Sloane. Increased in 1930 by $2,000. Present amount is 
$7,000. 

“James B. Wilbur Fund,” established in 1928 by gift of $100,000 from 
James B. Wilbur. Present amount is $100,000. 

“Henry W. Cunningham Fund,” established in 1932 by bequest of 
$50,000 from Henry W. Cunningham. Present amount is $79,682.19. 

“Mary H. Cunningham Fund,” established in 1932 by bequest of 
$50,000 from Henry W. Cunningham. Present amount is $50,000. 

“Albert H. Whitin Fund,” established in 1936 by bequest of $5,000 
from Albert H. Whitin and an additional amount of $4,100 in 1938. 
Present amount is $9,100. 

“Grenville H. Norcross Fund,” established in 1937 by bequest of 
$10,000 from Grenville H. Norcross. Present amount is $10,000. 

“Clarence W. Bowen Fund,” established in 1938 by bequest of $20,000 
from Clarence W. Bowen, for the completion of Mr. Bowen’s History 
of Woodstock. Present amount is $10,000. 


i 
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“Thomas Hovey Gage Fund,” established in 1938 by bequest of $5,000 
from Thomas Hovey Gage. Increased in 1941 by a gift of $5,000 from 
his daughter, Mrs. Mary Gage Rice. Present amount is $10,000. 

“Nathaniel T. Kidder Fund,” established in 1939 by bequest of $5,000 
from Nathaniel T. Kidder. Present amount is $5,000. 

“George Watson Cole Memorial Fund,” established in 1940 by be- 
quest from George Watson Cole and his wife, Laura W. Cole. Present 
amount is $53,725.10. 

“Herbert E. Lombard Fund,” established in 1941 by bequest from 
Herbert E. Lombard. Present amount is $17,649.65. 

“James Duncan Phillips Fund,” established in 1941 by gift of $500 
from James Duncan Phillips. Present amount is $2,100. 

“Charles A. Place Fund,” established in 1943 by bequest of $545 from 
Charles A. Place. Present amount is $930.74. 

“The Newspaper Bibliography Fund,” established in 1944 by the gift 
of $5,000.00 from the Worcester Telegram and The Evening Gazette. 
Present amount is $2,166.13. 

“Homer Gage Fund,” established in 1948 by bequest of $100,000 
from Dr. Homer Gage. Spent in accordance with the donor’s request 
for construction of new book stack in 1951-1952. 

“Albert Matthews Fund,” established in 1949 by bequest of $1,000 
from Albert Matthews. Present amount is $1,000. 

“Aldus C. Higgins Fund,” established in 1949 by bequest of $25,000 
from Aldus C. Higgins. Present amount is $25,000. 

“Mabel Knowles Gage Fund” established in 1950 by bequest from 
Mabel Knowles Gage. Present amount is $20,000. 

“Mark Bortman Fund,” established in 1952 by gift of $250 from 
Mark Bortman. Present amount is $250. 


Report of the Librarian 


T IS with the greatest of pleasure that we report that the 

confusion and upheaval consequent upon the building 
of the new stack is at an end. Far ahead of schedule every 
book on our miles of shelves has been vacuum-cleaned and 
moved to more roomy quarters. The great backlog of 
cataloguing which accumulated during the years when the 
shelves of many collections were too full to admit another 
book has been whittled down to a stub by the expedient of 
having everyone take a lick at the job whenever a free mo- 
ment appeared. Indeed, the backlog would be entirely 
gone if it were not for the diversion of our energies created 
by the Tinker collection of Louisiana, which has demanded 
slow and careful cataloguing. 

We have made good progress even in the reclassification 
of the books remaining in the old alcove arrangement which 
was devised perhaps a century ago. In the process we are 
discovering hundreds of items which have slumbered on 
the shelves concealed behind the informal cataloguing of 
earlier generations, and we are, thanks to modern tools, for 
the first time supplying author entries for scores of anony- 
mous items. One result of this activity has been the 
crowding of our catalogue trays to the point where we must 
soon undertake a long-foreseen, but none-the-less unwel- 
come, reconstruction of our facilities. 

We on the staff become so accustomed to the biblio- 
graphical tools which we have constructed that we are 
sometimes surprised by the enthusiasm of visitors for them. 
One of these tools which I have never described in my reports 
is the supplement to our imprint catalogue which we call our 
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“authority file.”” This contains a card for practically every 
author of a book or pamphlet printed in English America 
before 1820, giving the concise biographical data needed for 
bibliographical work and, equally important, the “author- 
ity” for that information. It is far better than the various 
printed dictionaries of American authors which copy folk- 
lore one from the other, and often combine and divide 
individual authors for lack of clear identification. Visitors 
use the “authority file” to shear the fringes from their 
bibliographies. 

The daily appearance of our reading room is no criterion 
of our activity, for we handle a dozen inquiries by mail for 
every one presented in person. Naturally our bibliographi- 
cal machinery grinds fastest when we have few visitors to 
distract us. We have served rather more out-of-state 
researchers than usual this year. One morning there were 
parked at the Library, cars from California, Colorado, 
Michigan, Ontario, and Wisconsin. One Canadian professor 


spent the Summer with us, working nights in a lunch-cart 
to support himself. Appreciative of our services, some leave 
roses and candy for the staff. Occasionally we can put the 


more appreciative ones to work on our collections. 

In the past we have remarked on the occasional author 
who, without setting foot in the Library, pads his list of 
references by thanking us for purely imaginary services. 
This year a Western Ph.D. candidate who remained with us 
for some weeks forestalled any such suspicions by fortifying 
his footnote references with photographs of the members of 
the library staff. One serious problem is the inconvenience 
of our five-day week to visitors, particularly to those from a 
distance. We simply do not have a staff large enough to 
permit us to institute a staggered schedule and keep the 
Library open on a seven-day week. Mr. Brigham is kind- 
hearted, and he likes to work Saturdays and Sundays, with 
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the result that he sometimes spends the two days serving 
out-of-town visitors who have discovered his presence in the 
Library. 

One of the commonest complaints of visitors is that we 
do not advertise widely enough to forestall their wasting 
their time pursuing their material through scattered 
libraries in ignorance of the fact that it is here gathered into 
one place and backed by unique bibliographical tools. So 
it is with the excuse of providing some useful data that I 
indulge in a little boasting about our holdings. Few people 
realize the strength of our collections of American literature. 
The new edition of Wright’s American Fiction shows that we 
have 1818 items, Yale has 1535, and Mr. Babb has 442 not 
held by the University. The competition between Worces- 
ter and New Haven has been fierce, and we are content to 
accept second place. The bitterness of the rivalry may be 
judged by the fact that we have made a practice of offering 
Yale our duplicates, and Mr. Babb has given us some of his. 

We have never made any particular effort to collect 
Catholic Americana, but Forrest Bowe’s supplement to 
Parsons’ bibliography shows that we have 72 per cent of 
his titles, followed by the Library of Congress with 27 per 
cent, and the New York Public, Harvard, and Yale, each 
with about 22 per cent. 

We naturally expect to have a margin in the field of 
American imprints. A careful inventory of the works of 
the men in the last volume of Sibley shows that the Ameri- 
can Antiquarian Society has 124 items, the Massachusetts 
Historical Society, 104, the Boston Public Library and the 
Harvard libraries, 90, the John Carter Brown, 89, the Boston 
Atheneum, 82, Yale, 58, and the New York Public, 55. 
These figures represent primarily New England imprints. 
The new volume of Evans affords a sampling of country-wide 
printing during the years 1799 and 1800. This shows the 
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American Antiquarian Society to be first with 1520 items, 
followed by the Library of Congress with 1254 and the 
New York Public with 1034. The difference in order in the 
Sibley and Evans lists is due to the great number of unique 
New York and Philadelphia ephemera, such as broadsides 
and election circulars, owned by the Library of Congress 
and the New York Public. 

Our acquisitions this year have been designedly less than 
in the past. We used to attempt to acquire and preserve 
everything printed on our major fields of collecting, but the 
flood of modern popular books has compelled us to be selec- 
tive. We have added 2,400 volumes and 4,626 pamphlets, 
raising the total official count of the Library to 285,113 
volumes and 428,853 pamphlets. 

Our most important accession of the year was the Spargo 
collection of early Vermont imprints. There is much to be 
said for the point of view of the collector of assorted rarities 
who holds that it is his final duty to disperse his holdings at 
auction in order to permit other collectors to have the 
pleasure of gathering. John Spargo, however, did not want 
to see scattered the collection of Vermont printing which he 
had been forty years gathering. For him, the purpose of 
collecting was not fun alone but the building of a useful 
library. So he made it possible for us to purchase the fruit 
of his labors. As a result we have added forty-nine titles 
printed by the Haswells at Bennington from 1783 to 1818, 
and twenty-five early imprints of other Vermont towns. 
Among the especially interesting titles were Pope’s Essay 
on Man, 1785; The Fatal Effects of Seduction, a Tragedy, 
1789; Vermont Journal of the General Assembly for 1791; 
Account of the Remarkable Conversion of a Little Boy and 
Girl, 1794; Address of George Washington, September 109, 
1796; Ezekiel Bacon’s Oration on the 4th of July, 17090; 
Anthony Haswell’s Oration at Temple Lodge on General 
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George Washington, 1800; Haswell’s Republican Songs, 1809; 
and Original and Selected Essays, 1815. ‘These were all 
printed at Bennington, as were ten broadside poems 
written by Haswell and delivered at Masonic and patriotic 
occasions. Among the imprints of other Vermont towns 
were the Faithful Narrative of Polly Davis, Windsor, 1792, 
and Narrative of the Singular Sufferings of John Fillamore, 
Windsor, 1806. Also should be mentioned a number of early 
almanacs, and the pamphlet Journals of the General As- 
sembly and of the Council of Censors. The manuscripts 
included eleven autograph letters and three autograph 
manuscripts by Anthony Haswell, and a journal of his 
journey from Bennington to New York in 1796. 

Mr. Spargo’s collection was beautifully preserved and 
bound, with the manuscripts and rarer items encased in 
morocco solander cases. It is now added to the M. B. 
Jones Vermont collection, presented to us several years ago, 
and to the accumulations made by our librarians over a period 
of forty years, giving us a remarkable representation of 
early Vermont printing. Of the 508 Vermont imprints 
before 1800 listed in Cooley’s bibliography, including 
ephemeral legislative broadsides and titles known only 
through advertisements, the library has slightly over half. 
Since we also have a practically complete collection of 
Vermont local history, and long files of its early newspapers, 
so far as printed sources are concerned the study of Vermont 
history can best be carried on here. 

We have already been able to improve the Louisiana 
collection which came to us from Mr. Tinker last year. 
Neither he nor we, although we have tried for years, had 
been hitherto able to obtain copies of the legislative Acts of 
that State before the year 1817. ‘This year we were able 
to purchase the acts from the first in 1804 to the point were 
our file begins. The rarity of these documents is demon- 
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strated by the fact that we have been aware of this lacuna 
since 1819. Such was the enthusiasm for a national society 
of antiquaries when this institution was founded that some 
of the State legislatures, including those of Delaware, 
Kentucky, Indiana, Mississippi, and Louisiana, followed 
the lead of Congress in sending us sets of their public docu- 
ments; but apparently the early Acts of Louisiana were 
even then unavailable. There is no need to enlarge upon the 
value of these early State documents as historical sources. 

The Library has also acquired by purchase a number of 
unique or very rare items which are of importance chiefly 
as imprints. Among these are the Philadelphia, 1784, 
edition of The Life and Adventures of Ambrose Gwinett and 
the Northampton, 1816, edition of 4 History of the Voyages 
and Adventures of John Delure. A copy of The Hermit of 
Virginia, printed at Wilbraham by Terry and Learned in 
1807, is our first record of these printers. Among the items 
for which we have been searching for years is Moreau 
de Saint-Méry’s the Description de la Partie Francaise de 
PIsle Saint-Dominique, printed by the author in two quarto 
volumes in 1797 and 1798. We have been able to purchase a 
copy in contemporary calf with a fine fresh impression of 
the map. Our collection of the dramatic works of Mercy 
Warren has been completed by the purchase of a copy of 
The Adulateur. A Tragedy, as it is now Acted in Upper 
Servia, alias the Boston of 1773. 

Among the newspapers which we acquired this year was a 
run of Ming’s New-York Price-Current for the years from 
1806 to 1816, one of the best sources for economic and mari- 
time history for the period of the War of 1812. For some 
years the private collection of early American newspapers 
most important as a supplement to our hoijdings has been 
that in the possession of J. Bennett Nolan, described by 
him in detail in his excellent checklist of Newspapers of 
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Berks County, published in 1951. We have acquired this 
collection by purchase, and so added to our holdings many 
important files, including the Weekly Advertiser for 1796- 
1799, and partial files of the Neue Unpartheyische Readinger 
Zeitung for 1792-1802, the Standhafte Patriot for 1812-1815, 
the Welt Bothe for 1812-1827, and the Readinger Postbothe 
for 1817-1823, all printed in Reading. 

We have been able to increase notably our collections of 
newspaper-carriers’ addresses, broadside ballads, and similar 
ephemeral records of American life. The most interesting 
piece of this character is Canada Subjected, a New Song 
published in Boston in 1759 using a cut left over from the 
last earthquake for lack of a more apt illustration. A large 
folio broadside advertising “Horsemanship and Rope- 
Dancing, at the Circus” in Broad Street, Salem, on March 
27, 1810, describes in detail the appearance of the clown, 
Mr. Ricketts, which makes it unique in our collection of 
early circus posters and advertisements. 

The most significant addition to our unrivaled collection 
of early American trade cards is an elaborate one engraved 
by Nathaniel Hurd for Joseph Palmer & Co. “at German- 
town near Boston,” advertising their spermaceti candles, 
and including in its design a picture of a whale. 

In the various fields of Americana collecting there is no 
subject that has attracted more enthusiastic effort in recent 
years than the acquisition of children’s books. They have 
unusual charm because of their attractive woodcuts or 
copperplate engravings, their small size, and their quaint 
text. They are of importance for the graphic arts, and for 
the history of printing and literature. Being printed for 
children they were usually defaced or lost, with the result 
that they are exceedingly rare, and surviving copies are 
often unique. Dr. Rosenbach’s bibliography, Early Ameri- 
can Children’s Books, contains 816 titles, representing per- 
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haps one-fifth of the number issued; but partly as the result 
of the interest which it created, prices have advanced ten 
times over in the last fifteen years. Before collectors began 
to bid up these books the Society had an outstanding collec- 
tion (mostly gathered after 1910); and we now acquire all 
that are offered unless the price is insurmountable. During 
the past year we have added about a hundred titles printed 
before 1820; among them the following are of especial 
interest: Tom Thumb’s Folio for Little Giants, Boston, circa 
1780; London Cries, Philadelphia, 1787 (first printing of the 
title in this country); Divine Songs by Dr. Watts, Springfield, 
1788; Lessons for Children from Two to Four Years Old, 
Philadelphia, 1788 (W. Charles engraving); New England 
Primer, New York, 1791 (only copy located); The Toy Shop, 
by R. Dodsley, Exeter, 1793; The Mountain Piper, Hart- 
ford, 1798; The Farmer’s Daughter of Essex, New York, 1802; 
The History of Two Horses, Philadelphia, 1811 (W. Charles 
engraving); New England Primer, Walpole, 1811; and Ad- 
ventures of Old Dame Trudge, Philadelphia, 1817 (W. Charles 
engraving). 

A collector and student of children’s books, Mr. d’Alte 
A. Welch of Cleveland, spent part of the Summer at the 
Library, microfilming all of our juveniles through the year 
1820, numbering over a thousand. He proposes to issue a 
bibliography which will include photographs of every item 
included. Both the technique and the subject have enlisted 
our interest and co-operation. 

Early American songsters, or books of secular songs have 
always interested us, and we have been particularly active 
in developing and organizing our collection during the last 
year or two. This increased activity has been greatly 
furthered by the help of Miss Lucile K. Wilkin of Colorado 
in arranging, listing and improving our holdings. Miss 
Wilkin spent two months in the Library last Summer, and a 
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month this Summer, working upon the songbooks with a 
view of preparing a bibliography going through the year 
1850, the terminal date of our specialized collection. She 
finds that we have 124 songsters dating from 1764 to 1820, 
and 167 from 1821 to 1850. She has covered all of the other 
large collections, or plans to do so in the immediate future. 
It appears that we will be the largest contributor of titles 
and much the largest contributor to the store of bibliographi- 
cal information which her study requires. Among the two- 
dozen songsters which we have lately acquired, the following 
are of especial rarity and interest: the Columbian Songster, 
New York, 1797; Wrentham, 1799; Pittsburgh, 1818; the 
Nightingale, Amherst, 1797; the Vocal Medley, Alexandria, 
1801; the Baltimore Musical Miscellany, Baltimore, 1805; the 
Virginia Nightingale, Alexandria, 1807; the Naval Songster, 
Charlestown, 1815;and the Masonic Museum, New York, 1816. 

The librarians whose chief function is adding rare books 
and prints to already great collections are spared many of 
the troubles of those whose institutions must, in the interests 
of knowledge, preserve at least the most important of the 
bulky records of recent generations. This year we accepted, 
in order to save them, the United States Census Records 
for Worcester County for the years 1850, 1860, and 1870. 
A similar task is that of maintaining files of New England 
town reports which contain, among other useful material, 
the only full printed records of births, marriages, and 
deaths, and which periodically list all property owners and 
their holdings, thus being little Domesday books. ‘The 
cities can be trusted to keep their own documents, but the 
towns, particularly the small ones, are another matter. 
These little pamphlets are not to be had of booksellers, and 
Mr. Sherman Haight, who has been in the field gathering 
them for us, has had on occasion to help water the cows in 
order to obtain the favor of the town clerk. 
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To record the activities of the other members of the staff 
would be to repeat in large measure the reports of previous 
years. Mr. Gaucher continues the bibliography of psalmody 
which divides the early music field with Miss Wilkin. One 
long step has been the sending to press of the thirteenth 
volume of Evans. Efforts to obtain new funds to meet the 
printer’s bill have been unavailing, so we shall have to 
recover the cost from the sales, which will tie up a part of our 
funds for several years. On this, too, hangs the demand for 
a supplement of additions and the very real need of an index 
to the whole thirteen or fourteen volumes. 

So, through the past year the staff has been very busy, 
searching, cataloguing, revising, editing, answering ques- 
tions, giving advice, and guiding research. The visitor 
who knows other institutions often expresses amazement 
that we accomplish so much on such a comparatively small 
budget. The answer is momentum. We have behind us the 
collections built up by Thomas, Baldwin, Vail, and Brigham, 
and we have in hand the tools which have been created by 
the present staff. The average length of service of the twelve 
full-time employees, including two new assistants, is twenty- 
one years. So with the collections, the tools, and the 
knowledge and skill developed in individuals by long years 
of service, the output of our product, which is historical 
information, has been maintained at a thoroughly satis- 


factory volume. 
Respectfully submitted, 


CuiirForD K. SuH1pTon, 
Librarian 


ODE 


TO THE 


MAMMOTH CHEESE, 


Prefented to Thomas _Jefferfon, 
PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES, 


BY THE INHABITANTS OF CHESHIRE, MASSACHUSETTS, 


January 1, 1802. 


OST Excellent--far fam'd and far fetch'd Curese! 
Superior far in fincll, tafte, weight and fize, 
To any ever form'd ‘neath foreign tkics, 
And highly honour'd—thou wert made to pleafe, 
The man below'd by all—but flop a trice, 
Before he’s praifed—I too muft have a flice. 


tho thon art, and pieafant the’ fo lenge 
As any Millftone—or a North-weft Moon ; 
To meafure thee "twould take an alternoon— 
Few tables can fupport the pond’ rous charge, 
Into what cupboard Mammoth canft thou enter, 
And where's the knife can cut clean thro’ thy centre 


it 


*Twould take a Gallatin to afcertain 
How many meals for Congrefs- clerks and all 
‘The fupernumeraries about thei Hall, 

Thy fpacious limits adtually contain 
What number of Weusa Raweirs, thou would make 
How many thoufand loaves there's caulcto bake. 

IV. 

For cent'ries paft--in Europe formetimes here, 
Placemen were faid to thare the /oaves and fires, 
(And where's the man that for a thare ne'er wilhes) 

But now Americans have better cheer, 

And to their worthy fervants ‘fead of thefe, 
‘They've wifely fubftituted—Loaves and Curese. 


Cheefe is the attendant of a New-Year's day, 
Cheefe is the Blithe-meat * when a bairn is born, 


® Jn Scotland 


| 


Cheefe, may thofe tafte thee ne'er, who tafting feo: 
Cheefe--ftill proceeding from the milky way, 
Is nature’s pureft, plain and fimple tood * 
Cheefe is a lux'ry, when like this ‘tis good. 
VI 
God blefs the Cheefe--and kindly blefs the makers, 
The givers--generous--good and {weet and fair, 
And the receiver--great beyond compare, 
All thofe who thall be happy as partakers ; 
O! may no traitor to his country's caufe 
E’'er have a bit of thee between his jaws, 
vi 


Some folks may {neer, with envy in their fmiles, 
And with low wit at ridicule endeavour, 
Their fenfe and breeding's by their behaviour, 
Well--let them ufe Ariftocratic wiles, 
Do what they can--and fay yuft what they pleafe, 
Rats love to nibble at good Chethire Cheefe, 


vu 


“Tis a good New-Year's Gilt I think indeed, 
But the Cheefe-Mafter muft be on his guard, 
And againft /onging women be pro par'd, 
Once they begin to eat--do pray take heed ; 
Once they begin--when they may ftop’s unknown, 
Perhaps they will nor till the whole is gone. 


IX. 


To others leaving wealth, and place and pow’r, 
I'll to my home and to my Harars hic, 
Our wants are few--thofe indultry fupply ; 

All that we want or with for in lite’s hour, 
Heaven fill will grant us--they arc only thet, 
Poctry and CA 


= 


Elder John Leland, Jeffersonian Itinerant 


BY L. H. BUTTERFIELD 


INTRODUCTORY 


O STUDY, I believe, has ever been made of one of the 

most revealing of American folkways—that of ritual 
gifts to our chief executives. Whether the records and 
museum objects preserved at the National Archives and in 
the storerooms at Hyde Park and other presidential shrines 
would enable one to tell this story adequately, I do not know. 
If they did, and if the story were written, it would tell a good 
deal about the evolution of American manners and taste. 
It would even throw interesting sidelights on our economic 
history: in our agrarian age Presidents Jefferson and Jackson 
were given cheeses; in the age of industry and salesmanship 
President Truman is given sports togs and hand-painted 
neckties. 

Elder John Leland is not often mentioned in histories of 
the United States, even the comprehensive ones. When he 
is, it is invariably in connection with the gift of an enormous 
cheese to President Jefferson on New Year’s Day in 1802. 
This was not the first great cheese presented to an American 
hero, for as early as 1786 the whalers of Nantucket sent a 
500-pound cheese to Lafayette in gratitude for his efforts 
to reduce French duties on American whale oil.!' Nor was 
it the last or even the largest. The cheese presented to 
President Jackson in 1837 by admirers of his in New York 
State outweighed Leland’s cheese by about 165 pounds, 


1 Louis Gottschalk, Lafayette between the American and the French Revolution, Chicago, 
1950, p. 254. 
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and for some reason it is much better known to history.? 
This vying of successive generations to produce the biggest 
cheese was a manifestation of the American spirit quite in 
line with our efforts to produce the biggest building, the 
biggest trust, and the biggest aircraft carrier. The meaning 
of Niagara Falls, the Mississippi River, and the Grand 
Canyon was early evident to Americans and has never been 
disregarded. ‘They mean, as Oliver Wendell Holmes rue- 
fully said in 1860, that Americans can of course “out-sail, 
out-run, out-fight, and checkmate all creation”; and so we 
have been addicted to superlatives in our language, to 
colossal folk heroes, and, for a time at least, to superhuman 
dosages in our medical practice. Dr. Benjamin Rush 
persuaded a couple of generations of American physicians 
that the physiology of our people was somehow on a grander 
scale than others’, so that we should be purged, bled, and 
medicated in gargantuan amounts. The American urge 
toward the gigantic in art is well shown in John Banvard’s 
panorama of the Mississippi in the 1840’s. ‘This celebrated 
painting, which exhibited “a View of Country over 3000 
Miles in Length . . . from the Mouth of the Yellow Stone to 
the City of New Orleans,” took up three miles of canvas 
specially woven at Lowell, Massachusetts, doubtless on the 
largest clothmaking machine in the world. 

But if John Leland is best known for an exploit typical 
of our engaging and probably harmless desire to break 
records, he deserves to be remembered for a better reason. 
He played a substantial part in molding another American 
tradition that is full of meaning to all of us today—the 
separation of church and state in the United States. In 
1774, when Leland was converted to the Baptist faith, the 


2 Benjamin Perley Poore, Reminiscences of Sixty Years in the National Metropolis, 
Philadelphia, etc., 1, 186-7, with illustration of “The Great Cheese Levee” on Washing- 
ton’s Birthday, 1837. 
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Baptists were generally regarded as a set of ignorant enthusi- 
asts, without social standing, without legal sanction for their 
religious services or for marriages performed by their min- 
isters. In Virginia Baptist preachers were being regularly 
thrown into prison as strollers and vagabonds; mob actions 
breaking up their services went unpunished by the magis- 
trates; their petitions to the legislature for relief from these 
oppressions were largely disregarded. In Massachusetts 
and Connecticut Baptists were fined and their property 
was distrained for taxes to pay Congregational ministers 
whose teachings were repugnant to them, and to build and 
repair meeting houses they would not attend. Much of 
Leland’s sixty-seven year career as a Baptist evangelist 
was expended in fighting to remove these disabilities—not 
only for Baptists but for persons of all faiths, Christian and 
non-Christian, and even for those who held no recognized 
religious faith. When he died the battle for complete 
religious freedom in the United States had been very largely 
won, though this was not a battle in which there could ever 
be a final victory. As a reading of Canon Stokes’ recent and 
monumental study of Church and State in the United States 
shows, new problems in the relations of civil and religious 
institutions continually arise, especially in the field of 
public education. Elder Leland’s speeches and tracts do 
not bear directly on the current issues, but the spirit of 
his thinking does, for he was as courageous and resource- 
ful a champion of the rights of conscience as America has 
produced. 

In the long fight he waged Leland showed great tenacity 
of purpose and real intellectual breadth. He had still other 
commendable qualities, among them a gift of humor which 
endeared his audiences to him and which distinguishes his 


* Anson Phelps Stokes, Church and State in the United States, New York, 195 See 
especially Volume III. 
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published writings from the great mass of religious and 
political oratory of the time. He “seldom held a congrega- 
tion long without exciting a smile,” a contemporary re- 
marked ;‘ and like a gifted speaker of our own day, he was 
criticized by the unhumorous for treating serious matters 
lightly. Believing that “While you think with the wise, 
you will often find it expedient to speak with the vulgar,’ 
he spoke and wrote in a plain style that is still readable. 
Holding throughout life to a primitively simple religious 
faith, he declared that metaphysical reasonings on theology 
always made him want to reach for his nightcap. To a 
friend who asked him to set down his creed, Leland replied 
that when he was twenty-four he could have replied “‘with 
great assurance; but now at 34 I am more doubtful; perhaps 
at 44, should I live so long, I may know less about it still, if 
less can be.’’? In short, he declined the request; and it is 
noteworthy that his only theological discourse of any length 
was not published until after his death.’ He so disliked 
controversies over doctrine that when contentions arose in 
his own church—as they frequently did in those contentious 
days—he avoided them by moving to another town until 
they died “‘of old age.’”® 

Questions [he wrote in his own old age] generally have two sides to them: 
and something can be said on both sides; indeed, some, like a cube, have 
six sides; yet there are many disputers who will never allow that the 
arguments of others have any weight in them: of course, they are always 
right, in their own view, and always triumph. Like a gander, if you 


4 The Writings of John Leland, including Some Events in His Life, Written by Himself, 
edited by L. F. Greene, New York, 1845, p. 71. 

§ [bid., p. 299. 

[bid., p. §71. 

™To Robert Carter, 12 Feb. 1788 (MS, Carter Papers, Library of Congress; photostat 
in Virginia Baptist Historical Society, Richmond). 


* “The First Rise of Sin,” Writings, pp. 125-70. 
® Writings, p. 586. 
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chase them ever so far, with the club of solid reason, they will turn and 
crow as if victorious.” 

Leland’s equable habit of mind sprang from a genuine 
diffidence of spirit. Unlike other men of his calling, he did 
not believe that either he or his denomination held a monop- 
oly on religious truth. With Jefferson and Madison, who 
were his friends and political mentors, he held that there is 
positive good in a variety of beliefs. Uniformity is the 
dangerous thing, because it makes possible coercion of the 
few by the many. Free competition in matters of opinion 
and faith means security for all." 

These rational principles were not acceptable to all of his 
colleagues. ‘Though gentle and conciliatory by nature, 
Leland was too independent to run well in the lines of the 
Baptist church organization as it developed during his later 
years. In the early apostolic days he who had heard the call 
to preach, preached; there was no marked distinction be- 
tween a preaching elder and his fellow members in a church 
society. Moreover each society was autonomous in respect 
to creed and discipline. Loose associations of churches were 
formed in the early days, but their function was not to 
govern the churches that composed them—only to spread 
information and to aid in the struggle for religious equality. 
All this was changed with the growth of the denomination 
and of its resources after 1800. Like other religious bodies, 
the Baptists began to put increasing stress on organization, 
on committees, and—to use a favorite phrase— on “as- 
sociated Christian effort” as means of spreading the gospel 
tidings and doing good on a mass scale. These methods did 
not suit Leland’s individualistic temperament. He either 
stood quietly aside or, on developments he felt he had to 
protest (such as the agitation against Sunday mails and the 

 Ibid., p. 724. 

Jbid., p. 580. 
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foreign-mission crusade), he bucked the machine. A lone 
and self-reliant saver of souls, he found that the times were 
passing him by. Yet who now remembers any among the 
crowd of his bustling critics and adversaries? 


Ear.y Lire AND CONVERSION; STATUS OF THE 
BAPTISTS ON THE EVE OF THE REVOLUTION 


John Leland, fifth in descent from Henry Leland, who 
joined the church at Dorchester in 1653, probably soon after 
coming out to America, was born at Grafton in Worcester 
County, Massachusetts, 14 May 1754.% The family 
genealogy shows that the descendants of Henry were mostly 
farmers, occasionally cobblers, coopers, teachers, and sol- 
diers. They were prolific and by 1800 were spread widely 
through New England. Some had by this time moved into the 
lands opened up after the Revolution in western New York, 
as John’s own brother and father, both named James, did. 

John’s childhood and schooling appear to have been as 
typical of the times as his family was. He had bookish 
inclinations but little to gratify them with beyond the Bible, 
Pilgrim’s Progress, and Doddridge’s Rise and Progress of 
Religion in the Soul, the three books his father owned." In 
1772, when he was eighteen, he underwent some kind of 
religious experience, for, as he later wrote, “When I was 
returning from my froljicks or evening diversions, the follow- 
ing words would sound from the skies, ‘You are not about 
the work which you have got to do.’”™ Soon afterwards 
Elhanan Winchester, later a noted Universalist evangelist 
but at this time a Baptist, came to Grafton and “‘preached 

2 All genealogical facts are drawn from The Leland Magazine, or a Genealogical Record 
of Henry Leland, and His Descendants . . . from 1653 to 1850, Boston, 1850. 

18 George N. Brigg’s recollections of Leland, printed in William B. Sprague, Annals of 
the American Pulpit, V1, New York, 1860, p. 178. 

M4 Writings, p. 10. 
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and prayed to the astonishment of the people.” Concen- 
trating now on religious studies, Leland began to discover 
talents of his own as a preacher which were encouraged by 
his fellow-townsmen. In June, 1774, he was baptized by 
Elder Noah Alden of nearby Bellingham, and commenced 
soon afterwards “‘a volunteer for Christ.’ 

The distinguishing feature of Leland’s conversion was its 
lack of morbid symptoms. ‘“‘Without any great horror of 
conscience or fear of hell, the wealth and pleasures of this 
world all died in my esteem.”’ His conviction, he afterwards 
declared, “was rather more rational than alarming’’; the 
whole affair had been happy rather than upsetting." 

Leland continued to preach locally and in the spring of 
1775 was formally licensed for preaching by the Bellingham 
church. The winter and spring of 1775-1776 he spent on a 
long itineration to and from Virginia. In September 1776 
he married Miss Sally Devine of Hopkinton “and immedi- 
ately started with her to Virginia.” Here in the Virginia 
Piedmont he was to have his home and headquarters for 
nearly fifteen years; and here he was to become, as an 
authoritative early Baptist historian wrote, “probably the 
most popular [preacher] of any who ever resided in this 
State.’”"8 

The years of John Leland’s youth were years of religious 
unrest in New England and indeed throughout the American 
colonies. If the main impact of the Great Awakening had 
spent its force, the results were not yet by any means all in. 
Inroads on the Congregational monopoly in Massachusetts 
and Connecticut continued up to and during the Revolution, 


Jbid., pp. 11-8. 

1% Letter to John Taylor, 26 Jan. 1832 (Baptist Chronicle, III [1832], 44). 

1 Writings, p. 19. 

1% Robert B. Semple, 4 History of the Rise and Progress of the Baptists in Virginia, 
edited by G. W. Beale, Richmond, 1894, pp. 206-7. Semple’s History was first published 
in 1810, and the author probably knew Leland personally. 
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and the evangelical Baptist faith accounted for many who 
separated from the churches of the “standing order” because 
of the dry and formal fare provided in those churches. The 
early preaching success of young Leland and of others who 
recorded similar experiences shows how hungry the dwellers 
in isolated New England villages were for spiritual nourish- 
ment.’ Filled with zeal, itinerant evangelists struck out in 
all directions. In the year of Leland’s birth Shubal Stearns, 
a “Separate Baptist,” left Tolland, Connecticut, for Virginia, 
conducted revivals in Berkeley and Hampshire Counties, 
and in 1755 organized a Baptist Church in Guilford County, 
North Carolina. Stearns and his associates, says Semple, 
kindled ‘“‘a fire which soon began to burn brightly indeed, 
spreading in a few years over Virginia, North and South 
Carolina and Georgia.”” Leland was to join in the work 
when it was reaching a crest of success in Virginia, and was 
to help carry it to a still higher crest. 


The distinctive principle of Baptist doctrine was (and 
is) baptism upon a declaration of faith as a condition of 
church fellowship. Baptism, despite its emotional accom- 
paniments in Baptist practice, merely symbolizes regenera- 
tion; it does not “‘bestow or condition” it. Regeneration is 
and very properly should be, according to Baptists, a 
conscious experience, voluntarily and responsibly accepted. 


1 Isaac Backus’ experience in breaking away from a Congregationalist church in Con- 
necticut, spending a decade in the status of a Separatist or New Light preacher, and finally 
accepting the Baptist creed and establishing the first Baptist church in Middleborough, 
Massachusetts (1756), is very fully recorded in Alvah Hovey, 4 Memoir of the Life and 
Times of the Rev. Isaac Backus, Boston, 1859, chs. II-I[X, and reveals much of the religious 
temper of the time. So does the very different case of William Plumer (later United 
States senator and governor of New Hampshire), who at the age of twenty joined one of 
the earliest Baptist societies in New Hampshire, at Epping, in 1779. “From a convert 
he became first an exhorter, and then a preacher, though never regularly ordained.” He 
itinerated around the state and “was eminently successful wherever he went.” But 
within a year he was seized with spiritual doubts which “terminated in deism” (William 
Plumer, Junior, Life of William Plumer, Boston, 1856, ch. I). 


® Hist. of the Baptists in Va., p. 14. See Wesley M. Gewehr, The Great Awakening in 
Virginia, Durham, N. C., 1930, ch. V, “The Baptist Revival.” On Stearns see DAB. 
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Children are of course incapable of such an experience. 
Infant baptism is therefore spiritually meaningless and 
nothing more or less than an act of coercion on the part of 
the parents. How preposterous that the symbol should 
antedate by years the thing symbolized or that the rite 
should be performed “‘without any assurance that the thing 
symbolized would ever occur” The name “Anabaptists” 
(“re-baptizers’”) commonly attached to members of this 
faith in the early laws of Massachusetts and Virginia shows 
how poorly the lawmakers understood Baptist belief. ‘The 
Baptists themselves disliked this inaccurate term exceed- 
ingly, preferring the longer but accurate name “Anti- 
pedobaptists.” 

This much theology is required to understand the steady 
and uncompromising stand of the Baptists against all ties 
between church and state. Infant baptism had always been 
practiced by established religions—by the Roman Church 
in the Middle Ages, by the Anglicans in England and Vir- 
ginia, by the Congregationalists in Massachusetts and Con- 
necticut. It is a device that makes church affiliation co- 
extensive with the population. There can be no dissent 
except under penalties that vary in weight according to the 
spirit of the time and place. ‘Believers’ baptism,” on the 
other hand, implies that the church comprises only those who 
do believe and have come forward as volunteers to declare 
that fact, having settled the matter between themselves and 
their God without civil or even parental compulsion. 

No national church [wrote Leland in 1790], can in its organization, be 
the Gospel Church. A national church takes in the whole nation, and 
no more; whereas, the Gospel Church, takes in no nation, but those who 
fear God, and work righteousness in every nation. The notion of a 
Christian commonwealth, should be exploded forever... . If all the 
souls in a government, were saints of God, should they be formed into a 


1 A. H. Newman, 4 History of the Baptist Churches in the United States (American 
Church History Series, II), 4th edn., New York, 1902, p. 2. 
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society by law, that society could [would ?] not be a Gospel Church, but a 


creature of state.” 

Thus arose the historic connection between the Baptist 
faith and the struggle for religious freedom in America—a 
connection often mentioned but seldom adequately ex- 
plained. In 1611 John Smyth, the leader of a group of 
exiled English Baptists in Amsterdam, summed up the 
Baptist view of the relations of church and state with 


memorable clarity and force: 

That the magistrate is not by virtue of his office to meddle with religion 
or matters of conscience, to force or compel men to this or that form of 
religion or doctrine, but to leave Christian religion free to every man’s 
conscience, and to handle only civil transgressions (Rom. xiii), injuries, 
and wrongs of man against man, in murder, adultery, theft, etc., for 
Christ only is the king and lawgiver of the church and conscience 
(James iv. 12).” 

All that Roger Williams, John Clarke, Isaac Backus, and 
John Leland said on this subject during the next two cen- 
turies is foreshadowed in Smyth’s masterly statement of 
principle. 

No principle could of course more flatly contradict the 
assumptions upon which the Puritan theocracy in Massa- 
chusetts rested. There the civil and ecclesiastical authorities 
were regarded as branches of the same tree of righteousness, 
and a separation of them was hardly conceivable to Cotton 
or Winthrop. Professor Miller observes that after Williams 
and Cotton had “debated the question of ‘persecution’ 
through several hundred pages . . . it is very doubtful 
whether Cotton had even begun to see his adversary’s 
point.”* Williams (who was banished) and Clarke (who 
was imprisoned when on a visit from Rhode Island to Mas- 
sachusetts) may have made little impression on the theoc- 

@ Writings, p. 107. 


% Newman, Hist. of the Baptist Churches, p. 44. 
% The Puritans, ed. Perry Miller and Thomas H. Johnson, New York, etc., 1938, p. 186. 
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racy, but time, political events in England, and the abate- 
ment of religious fervor in New England did. After 1680 
there were no more whippings and banishments, and in 
1718 the Mathers themselves officiated at the installation 
of a minister in the First Baptist Church of Boston. Cotton 
Mather’s sermon was a plea for unity, brotherly love, and 
the toleration of differences respecting doctrine !*® 

Though in 1691 the second charter of Massachusetts 
granted liberty of conscience to all Protestants, dissenters 
were still taxed for the support of Congregational ministers 
and the building and repair of Congregational meeting 
houses. A statute of 1728 exempted Baptists and Quakers 
from these taxes under certain conditions, the most vexa- 
tious of which was that those exempted must live within five 
miles of their regular place of religious meeting.” ‘This act 
was renewed and modified from time to time before the 
Revolution. However altered, it always required certifica- 
tion of the religious sincerity and faithfulness of those 
exempted, and their names had to be “exhibited”’ annually 
to the town authorities.” This humble obeisance to the 
civil power was of course unsatisfactory to Baptists of 
tender conscience; many of them refused to comply and were 


imprisoned, fined, and otherwise coerced into compliance. 
The second volume of Isaac Backus’ History is largely de- 
voted to their sufferings.” 

Meanwhile the Baptists had grown greatly in numbers, 
had founded a college at Providence, and had organized an 


% Isaac Backus, 4n Abridgment of the Church History of New-England from 1602 to 1804, 
Boston, 1804, p. 146; Newman, Hist. of the Baptist Churches, p. 196. 

% Backus, Abridgment, pp. 150-1. 

2 For the Act of 1757, which remained in force until 1770, see Henry S. Burrage, 4 
History of the Baptists in New England, Philadelphia, 1894, pp. 107-8. 


% Isaac Backus, 4 History of New England, with Particular Reference to the Denomination 
of Christians Called Baptists, Boston, 1777-96. Volume II was published in 1784 and 
covers the years 1690-1784. 
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association of their churches, the immediate object of which 
was to remove the disabilities they labored under. The 
skill and pertinacity of the Baptists in fighting for equal 
rights are revealed in an incident of 1774, the year of 
Leland’s conversion. In September and October of that 
year the first Continental Congress sat in Philadelphia to 
concert measures of resistance to the oppressive acts of the 
British Parliament. The Warren Association resolved to 
send agents to point out to the Congress the oppressions of 
the Baptists under certain acts of the Massachusetts legis- 
lature. The agents chosen were Isaac Backus and James 
Manning, president of Rhode Island College. On the advice 
of friends in Philadelphia, a conference was arranged be- 
tween the Baptist emissaries and the Massachusetts dele- 
gates to Congress—the two Adamses, Thomas Cushing, 
and Robert Treat Paine. Accompanying Backus and Man- 
ning were Israel Pemberton and (according to the highly 
irritated John Adams) “a great number of Quakers... with 
their broad-brimmed beavers on their heads.” Manning 
read a remarkable memorial in which “‘the great Mr. Locke” 
was quoted on the nature of the civil compact, and since its 
logic was irrefutable and current cases of religious persecu- 
tion could be cited, the Massachusetts delegates could only 
splutter about bringing Quakers of doubtful patriotism into 
the case. Paine at first asserted, ““There was nothing of 
conscience in the matter; it was only a contending about 
paying a little money.” But the other delegates—all of 
them good Congregationalists—felt a little shamefaced. 
After a four-hour session, Backus reported, they promised 
“to do what they could for our relief.””’ How little they 
thought could be done is revealed in John Adams’ observa- 


® Rhode Island College (now Brown University) was chartered in 1764 and began 
instruction in the following year. The Warren (R. I.) Baptist Association, which included 
churches in Massachusetts, was organized in 1768. 
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tion that “we might as well expect a change in the solar 
system, as to expect” Massachusetts to give up its ecclesiasti- 
cal establishment. Afterwards Paine spread reports that the 
Baptists were lukewarm or secretly hostile to the patriotic 
cause. After talking with Paine, the Congregational minister 
Ezra Stiles accepted this view. But even Stiles felt the Bap- 
tists had a true grievance in the affair of the Ashfield church. 
At Ashfield, where the Baptists already had a meeting 
house, their lands had been seized and sold in an “‘insulting, 
unchristian & . . . offensive manner” when they refused to 
pay taxes for building a Congregational meeting house.* 

The plight of the Ashfield Baptists and the futile efforts 
of Backus to obtain relief from the Massachusetts Provincial 
Congress and the next General Court were undoubtedly well 
known to Leland soon after entering on his preaching career. 
These things spread quickly among the faithful. Though 
Leland was about to transfer his activities to Virginia, he went 
forth prepared not only to carry gospel tidings to sinners but 
to battle for complete religious freedom and equality. 


In Vircinia (1776-1791): ITINERANT AND LOBBYIST 


The Lelands arrived at Mountponey in Culpeper County 
early in 1777. In August Leland “was ordained by the 
choice of the church, without the imposition of the hands of a 
Presbytery.”*' During the following winter he itinerated 


® Hovey, Backus, ch. XV; John Adams, Works, ed. Charles Francis Adams, Boston, 
1850-56, II, 397-400; Ezra Stiles, Literary Diary, ed. Franklin B. Dexter, New York, 
1901, I, 472-5. 

3: Writings, p. 19. Nine years later he was ordained by laying-on of hands (certificate 
dated 24 June 1786 at Orange, Virginia, signed by Nathaniel Saunders, John Waller, and 
John Price; this MS is among the Records of the First Baptist Church of Cheshire, Mass., 
in the custody of its secretary, Miss Mildred E. Dunn). A legendary version of this 
second ordination has often been related. In it Leland as the candidate renders the 
“three staunch Calvanists” who examine him ridiculous by a pyrotechnical display of wit 
and blunt common sense. I have not seen it in print earlier than Ellen M. Raynor and 
Emma L. Peticlerc’s History of the Town of Cheshire, Berkshire County, Mass., Holyoke 
and New York, 1885, pp. 184-6; but it is there said to be taken from “the Baptist Weekly.” 
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southward to the Peedee River in South Carolina, and after 
returning he moved to Orange County, which remained his 
home from 1778 to 1791. Actually he could have passed 
relatively little time at home, for according to records col- 
lected by Semple, he seems to have served from time to time 
half a dozen churches in Orange, Louisa, Culpeper, and Spot- 
svlvania Counties, some of which he founded. He says him- 
self that he frequently preached twelve or fourteen times a 
week, and a favorite practice was to appoint “a string of 
meetings,”’ such as the one he formed in 1779 from Orange to 
York, 120 miles from end to end.* His trips were ordinarily 
performed on horseback, but he was a stout walker too. In 
a letter of reminiscence written when he was seventy-six, he 
said: “I cannot walk as I once could. On the 1oth day of 
June, 1779, I walked on foot from Orange into Culpeper, 
20 miles, and preached a funeral sermon of a man who fell 
from a fence and broke his neck, and walked back again 
the same day: but I could not do the like now, if every man 
in Culpeper was to break his neck.” 

His popularity and repute as a preacher grew steadily 
during these years. “The world is full of anecdotes of him,” 
said one of his younger contemporaries,** and many that 
have been preserved relate to his resourcefulness in the 
practice of his calling. A characteristic one tells how he 
outdid an Episcopal clergyman in Virginia who argued in 
favor of state support for ministers because they have to 
spend so much time preparing sermons. Leland answered 
that he could expound the Scriptures without special prep- 
aration, and the Episcopalian challenged him to preach on a 
text to be provided just before beginning his sermon. Leland 
went into the pulpit and was handed a text which proved to 

® Writings, p. 19. 
% To Uriel B. Chambers, 25 June 1830 (Religious Herald, 1 Oct. 1830, p. 1). 
*T, B. Welch, in Sprague, Annals, VI, 185. 
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be Numbers 22: 21, ““And Balaam saddled his ass.”’ ‘“‘Mr. 
Leland first commented on the account from which the 
text was taken, and then said he should divide his subject 
into three parts: 1st, Balaam, as a false prophet, represents a 
hireling clergy. 2d, the saddle represents their enormous 
salaries, and 3d, the dumb ass represents the people who will 
bear such a load.”” This was a theme he could develop with 
no difficulty whatever.® 

Leland’s simple but graphic language, his avoidance of 
doctrinal refinements, his humor, and his sincerity that 
stopped well short of the firebreathing zeal of some of his 
associates, made him highly acceptable to backcountry 
audiences in northern and eastern Virginia. But like many 
of his associates he occasionally encountered threats and 
obstructions from those who feared or disliked evangelists of 
any sort. Leland tells, for example, of baptizing a woman 
while her husband was on the river bank threatening to shoot 
him, and of another occasion when Mrs. Leland’s quick 
thinking prevented a meeting from being shot up by an 
enraged son of the family in whose home it was being held.** 

These incidents are typical of the religious climate of the 
time. There were no Baptists in Virginia before 1714, and 
they were negligible in numbers until mid-century. Thus 
they did not suffer under the harsh early Virginia laws en- 
forcing conformity to the Anglican establishment, for by the 
terms of the English Toleration Act of 1689 dissenting 
ministers in Virginia could obtain licenses qualifying them to 
preach in specified places. The Presbyterians were quick 
to take advantage of this, and by about 1750, notably as a 


% This story seems to have been first recorded in Josiah G. Holland, History of Western 
Massachusetts, Springfield, 1855, II, 477. It is told elsewhere with a New England setting, 
Leland’s adversary being a Congregational clergyman who will not permit his meeting 
house to be used by Baptists unless Leland successfully meets the challenge. See Welch’s 
reminiscences of Leland cited in the preceding note. 


Writings, p. 27. 
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result of Samuel Davies’ efforts, they were strongly en- 
trenched in Hanover and adjacent counties between the 
upper James and the upper Rappahanock.” By the time 
Davies left Virginia (1759) the Baptists were moving into 
the same area and around it and became, as Gewehr says, 
“the revivers of the revival.” The Presbyterians insisted 
on trained ministers who taught an elaborate doctrine, but 
anyone who had had a “call” could start up as a Baptist 
evangelizer, just as Leland had. This gave the Baptists a 
great advantage in competing for converts among an un- 
lettered population. “These people needed a distinctive 
symbol and a comparatively formless faith; they found the 
one in adult baptism by immersion, and the other in the 
wide compass of Bible teaching, wherein the devout and 
emotional soul finds what it seeks.” Baptist revivalism 
“supplied the demands of their thought and their emotion, 
and ona plane congenial to their habit of speech and of life.’ 
In his sketch of the early history of the Baptists in Virginia, 
Leland says that “the work among them was very noisy,” 
and he describes in detail the behavior of crowds at revivals 
swept by mass hysteria. On these occasions “Such a 
heavenly confusion among the preachers, and such a celestial 
discord among the people, destroy all articulation, so that 
the understanding is not edified; but the awful echo, sound- 
ing in the ears, and the objects in great distress, and great 
raptures before the eyes, raise great emotion in the heart. 
Some of the ministers rather oppose this work, others call 
it a little in question, and some fan it with all their might.’’® 
Leland’s tolerant yet cautious attitude seems to place him in 
the middle category. 

# See Gewehr, Great Awakening in Va., ch. IV, with map facing p. 106. 

* William T. Thom, The Struggle for Religious Freedom in Virginia: The Baptists, 
Baltimore, 1900, pp. 32-3. 

® “The Virginia Chronicle” (first published at Fredericksburg and also at Norfolk, 
1790); Writings, pp. 105, 115. 
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The success of the Baptist revivalists was phenomenal 
in the years just before the Revolution.“ The complacency 
and negligence of the clergy of the established order con- 
tributed to it. From plentiful evidence it appears that 
Leland’s account of the condition of Virginia Anglicanism is 
not exaggerated. “The preachers of that order, in Virginia, 
for the most part,” he wrote in 1790, explaining that his 
remarks applied to the period before the Revolution, “not 
only plead for theatrical amusements, and what they call 
civil mirth, but their preaching is dry and barren, containing 
little else but morality. The great doctrines of universal 
depravity, redemption by the blood of Christ, regeneration, 
faith, repentence and self-denial, are but seldom preached 
by them, and, when they meddle with them, it is in such a 
superficial manner, as if they were nothing but things of 
course.”’#! 

For a time it was possible for the Anglicans to pretend 
that the activities of the revivalists were merely bothersome 
and not important. Jonathan Boucher said in a sermon 
preached in Caroline County in 1771 that the “swarms of 
separatists who have sprung up among us within the last 
seven years, under the name of anabaptists and new- 
lights” are like gnats: they make a disagreeable noise and 
neither give pleasure nor do good, but “‘they do not want 
either the disposition or the ability of those little insignificant 
animals to tease, to sting, and to torment.’ Others took a 
more serious view and resorted to direct action. When in 
this same year John Waller (one of those who participated 
later in Leland’s ordination) came to preach the new message 
of Baptist regeneration in Caroline County, the Reverend 

® For figures on the increase of churches and membership, see Gewehr, Great Awakening, 
p- 117. 

“ Writings, pp. 108-9. 


@ A View of the Causes and Consequences of the American Revolution; in Thirteen Dis- 
courses, London, 1797, p. 100. 
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Andrew Moreton, rector of Drysdale Parish, broke up 
Waller’s meeting with the aid of the sheriff and a couple of 
others, the rector himself running a switch into Waller’s 
mouth while the other men flogged him.* The Baptists 
must have been deeply gratified when, three years later, 
Edmund Pendleton and the other vestrymen of Drysdale 
Parish petitioned the Virginia Council of State to unfrock 
the brutal Moreton because of his “divers Immoralities.”’ 

By this time the civil authorities could no longer overlook 
the goings-on along the back roads and the river banks of 
the colony. The revivalists not only broke up families 
and conducted night meetings among the slaves,* but they 
systematically flouted the laws. Unlike the Presbyterians, 
the Baptist itinerants refused to apply for licenses qualifying 
them to preach in given places. To accept licenses from the 
civil power to preach God’s word was to practice what they 
held to be “‘a species of idolatry.”** They therefore sought 
persecution, and though some of the more enlightened 
justices (for example, Edmund Pendleton of Caroline) real- 
ized that fact, they had to do something about these zealots 
who, in the eyes of the law, were simply vagabonds and dis- 
turbers of the peace. So they jailed and fined them; the 
preachers continued to preach through the prison bars and 


“ This account is from Morgan Edwards’ “Materials towards a History of the Baptists 
in the Province of Virginia,” as quoted in David J. Mays, Edmund Pendleton, 1721-1803: 
A Biography, Cambridge, 1952, I, 263. 


“ Mays, Pendleton, I, 263. 


# An advertisement in Purdie’s Virginia Gazette, 1 May 1778, speaks volumes on the 
topic of Baptist evangelizing among the slaves. It reads as follows: “Run away from the 
subscriber, living in Brunswick county, two negro fellows formerly the property of the Rev. 
John Dixon, viz. JACK, a large likely fellow about five feet eleven inches high, dressed in a 
Virginia cloth jacket and breeches, with a furred cap. NAT, about five feet ten inches 
high, with thin lips, pretends to be very religious, and is a Baptist teacher. They got away 
last night at Capahosick ferry, ironed together. I will give FIFTY DOLLARS reward for 
each to any person that will secure them in Williamsburg jail. TURNER BYNAM. N.B. 
I expect they will be lurking about Mr. John Dixon’s quarters in Gloucester.” 


# Leland, Writings, p. 106, note. 
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after they were released; and the way was prepared for the 
overthrow of a system which prevented men from teaching 
religious truth as they understood it.” 

The Baptists had resorted to political action in their own 
behalf soon after they gained enough strength to become 
organized. Their petitions to the legislature over the past 
several years had led to the drafting of a new toleration bill 
in 1772. But since the bill prohibited religious meetings at 
night and had other objectionable features, it was not satis- 
factory to any party and did not pass.® 

Nevertheless, the political drift of the times greatly 
favored the dissenters. Important leaders of the Revolu- 
tionary movement in Virginia—Mason, Jefferson, and 
Madison among them—were not only aware of the incon- 
sistency between the natural rights philosophy and the 
penalties attached to religious dissent, but, unlike the New 
England leaders, were determined to do something about it. 
The first stride forward was made in the Declaration of 
Rights prefixed to the Virginia Constitution of 1776. The 
final (16th) article of that great state paper as drafted by 
George Mason provided that since “religion, or the duty 
we owe to our Creator, can be directed only by reason and 
conviction, not by force or violence . . . all men should enjoy 
the fullest toleration in the exercise of religion according to 
the dictates of conscience.”” For Mason’s wording “should 
enjoy the fullest toleration,” young James Madison suc- 
ceeded in substituting the words “are entitled to the full 
and free exercise.’”*® Madison’s alteration was of great 


© The sufferings of the Baptists in Virginia are described and recorded by Leland in his 
“Virginia Chronicle,” by Gewehr, by Charles F. James in his Documentary History of the 
Struggle for Religious Liberty in Virginia, Lynchburg, 1900, and most extensively by Lewis 
Peyton Little in his ]mprisoned Preachers and Religious Liberty in Virginia, Lynchburg, 1938. 

* James, Documentary History, pp. 34-5; H. J. Eckenrode, Separation of Church and 
State in Virginia, Richmond, 1910, pp. 39-40. 

® William C. Rives, History of the Life and Times of James Madison, Boston, 1859-68, 
I, 140-3. 
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and immediate significance, for while toleration implies a 
favor granted, equality recognizes an inalienable right. 
The Baptists were keenly aware of the distinction and 
quickly took their position on this rock. A flood of petitions 
deluged the legislature when it convened the next fall: they 
“earnestly” requested and expected, to borrow the wording 
of one of them, “that this House will go on to complete what 
is so nobly begun,” by abolishing ‘‘all church establish- 
ments” in Virginia.*° These petitions, said Jefferson, who 
was assigned to draft the legislation requested, “‘brought on 
the severest contests in which I have ever been engaged.” 
The result was that the act as passed in December accom- 
plished by no means all that the petitioners or Jefferson 
desired. ‘Though it exempted dissenters from religious 
taxes, it left the regulation of the established church in the 
hands of the government and expressly reserved the ques- 
tion “‘Whether a general assessment should not be estab- 
lished by law, on every one, to the support of the pastor of 
his choice; or whether all should be left to voluntary con- 
tributions.”** The Baptists promptly made their senti- 
ments on this point known. At a meeting that must have 
been called expressly for the purpose, since it was held on 
Christmas Day, “an Association of Ministers and Dele- 
gates” of the Baptist churches, convened at Dover in Gooch- 
land, drew up a memorial approving the new law as far as it 
went. But on the questionof a general assessment, “Webelieve 
that Preachers should be supported only by voluntary Contri- 
butions from the People.”” The memorialists then quoted the 
fourth article of the Declaration of Rights, pointing out that 
it was inconsistent with any system of religious taxation: 

® Petition from Prince Edward county, quoted in James, Documentary History, p. 69. 

&! Jefferson, “Autobiography,” Writings, ed. A. E. Bergh, Washington, 1907, I, 57. 
For an account of these “contests” see The Papers of Thomas Jefferson, ed. Julian P. Boyd, 
Princeton, 1950-, I, 525-9, with accompanying documents. 

® Jefferson, “Autobiography,” Writings, ed. Bergh, I, 58. 
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“No Man or set of Men are entituled to exclusive or seperate Emolu- 
ments or Priveleges from the Community but in consideration of public 
Services.” If, therefore, the State provides a Support for Preachers of 
the Gospel, and they receive it in Consideration of their Services, they 
must certainly when they Preach act as Officers of the State, and ought 
to be Accountable thereto for their Conduct. ... The Consequence of 
this is, that those whom the State employs in its Service, it has a right 
to regulate and dictate to; it may judge and determine who shall preach; 
when and where they shall preach; and what they must preach. The 
mutal obligations between Preachers and the Societies they belong to... 
must be evidently weakened—Yea, farewel to the last Article of the Bill 
of Rights! Farewel to “the free exercise of Religion.’”™ 

This able memorial was sent on to Jefferson, among whose 
papers it remains. It was fully in accord with his own 
views, and he may have been responsible for its publication 
in the Virginia Gazette as the earliest Baptist declaration 
of principles to find a place in a Virginia newspaper." It 
may also have been the occasion for the first direct contact 
between Jefferson and the Baptists, who remained his 
zealous supporters from 1776 to the end of his political 
career. 

This was the state of affairs when Leland took up his work 
in Virginia. The popular debate on the question of full or 
limited religious freedom was to go on for nine years, with 
now one party in the ascendant and now the other. In 
June, 1779, Jefferson submitted a bill for religious freedom 
as part of the famous Revisal of the Laws. The Baptists 
promptly and heartily endorsed it, but attempts to make 


83 Papers of Thomas Jefferson, 1, 660-1. 
% Dixon and Hunter’s Virginia Gazette (Williamsburg), 28 March 1777. 


% Semple, Hist. of the Baptists in Va., p. 89 (Minutes of Association meeting, Oct. 1779). 
For a claim that an official Baptist committee suggested to Jefferson and Madison the form 
of a bill for religious freedom as early as 1777, see Robert B. C. Howell, The Early Baptists 
of Virginia, Philadelphia [18647], pp. 167-8. There is some plausibility in the claim 
(Jefferson himself having stated that he drafted the bills in 1777), but no documentary 
evidence for it. The proceedings of the annual Association meeting in Apr., 1777, were 
not available even to Semple in 1810. 
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it law in this and the following session failed, and it was not 
until after the question of general assessment was finally 
settled in 1785 that the celebrated Virginia Statute for 
Religious Freedom was adopted.** In November, 1779, 
George Mason presented a bill, which was passed a month 
later, abolishing tithes for good, though it left the Estab- 
lished Church in possession of extensive public lands." Since 
the agitation for a general assessment continued, this law 
was not too meaningful. 

After Jefferson’s retirement from Virginia politics in 
1781, Madison came forward to fight and finally to crush 
conservative efforts to restore a financial connection be- 
tween the state government and the churches. From his 
training under Witherspoon at Princeton and from his early 
and painful observation of religious persecution in Virginia, 
it was to be expected that Madison would sympathize with 
the dissenters.** His first contribution to their relief, as we 
have seen, was his rephrasing of the religious freedom 
article in the Declaration of Rights. Just as important, and 
much more laborious, was his long legislative duel with 
Patrick Henry over the scheme of a general assessment for 
the support of teachers of religion. In this fight, which 
reached a climax late in 1784 that was sustained until early 
1786, the Baptists were at first Madison’s only allies. Later 
the Presbyterians joined them, and the avalanche of peti- 
tions following the circulation of Madison’s great Memorial 
and Remonstrance “‘suffocated” (as Mr. Brant says) Henry’s 
bill late in 1785. Seizing this favorable opportunity, 
Madison introduced Jefferson’s bill for religious freedom. 


% See Papers of Thomas Jefferson, Il, 545-53. 

§ Eckenrode, Separation of Church and State, pp. 61-4. 

8 See Madison’s remarkable letter to William Bradford of Philadelphia, 24 Jan. 1774, 
especially the paragraph beginning “I want again to breathe your free air” (Rives, Madison, 
I, 44). See also “James Madison’s Autobiography,” ed. Douglass Adair, William and 
Mary Quarterly, 3d ser., II (1945), 198-9. 
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It was passed in January, 1786, and Madison wrote to its 
author, then the American minister in Paris, that its pro- 
visions “‘have in this country extinguished forever the 
ambitious hope of making laws for the human mind.’ 

It is difficult to say just what part John Leland had in 
this campaign in which philosopher-statesmen and Baptist 
evangelists collaborated. About his sentiments there can be 
no question, and there is little doubt that he normally 
attended and participated in the deliberations of the Gen- 
eral Association and its successor (after 1783), the General 
Committee. Unfortunately the minutes of these bodies are 
not extant before the printed series began in 1790. Though 
Semple quotes and paraphrases the earlier manuscript 
minutes, it is clear that he gives nothing like a complete 
record. And since Leland himself says nothing of his share 
in the work, we do not know just when and how he became 


active. In the fragmentary records furnished by Semple, 
Leland first appears as a legislative agent in 1786, associated 


with the veteran Reuben Ford in an effort to obtain repeal 
of the act incorporating the Episcopal Church.” That act 
had been passed in December, 1784, in a quick strategic 
move by friends of the Church to preserve for it the extensive 
property it held under the old establishment. With the 
threat of a general assessment ended, the Baptists now 
moved against the privileged position conferred on the 
Episcopal Church by the Incorporation Act. Ford and 
Leland carried with them to the legislature in the fall of 
1786 a petition which has the ring of Leland’s style and 


8 Madison to Jefferson, 22 Jan. 1786 (Madison, Writings, ed. Gaillard Hunt, New York, 
1900-10, II, 214-26). The struggle over general assessment and its final defeat have been 
described by all of Madison’s biographers; a brief and authoritative account is that by 
Irving Brant in “Madison: On the Separation of Church and State,” William and Mary 
Quarterly, 3d ser., VIII (1948), 7-11. See also Eckenrode, Separation of Church and State, 
ch. V; James, Documentary History, chs. X-X1. 
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which is one of the most forceful expressions of principles 
that the long controversy in Virginia produced. After setting 
forth the intent of the last article of the Declaration of Rights 
and showing the inconsistency of the Act of Incorporation 
with that intent, the petition goes on to say that the Act 
appears to cast great contempt upon the divine Author of our Religion, 
whose Kingdom is not of this world, and Secondly, to give all the 
property of the State established church to one Society, not more virtu- 
ous, nor deserving than other Societies in the Commonwealth, appears 
contrary to justice, and the express words of the IV Art. of the Bill of 
Rights, which prohibits rewards or emoluments to any Man, or set of 
men, except for services rendered the State; and what services that 
Church has rendered the State, either by her Clergy or Laity, more than 
other Churches have done, we no [know] not. 

If truth is great, and will prevail if left to itself (as declared in the Act 
Establishing Religious Freedom) we wish it may be so left, which is the 
only way to convince the gazing world, that Disciples do not follow 
Christ for Loaves, and that Preachers do not preach for Benefices. 

At the next meeting of the General Committee, in August, 
1787, Ford and Leland were able to report that the principal 
provisions of the Act of Incorporation had been repealed. 
The repeal, however, left open the question of just what was 
to be done with the glebe lands of the Church. The Baptists 
wished these to be confiscated and sold and the income used 
for public purposes, but the legislature was not ready to go 
that far. A committee consisting of Leland, Waller, and Eli 
Clay was appointed by the General Committee in 1788 to 
wait on the Assembly to promote this aim, but not until 
1799, after unrelenting pressure by the Baptists for more than 
a decade, was it accomplished and the stump of the vener- 
able Establishment rooted out.® 


*! Eckenrode, Separation of Church and State, p. 119. 
® Semple, Hist. of the Baptists in Va., p. 99; see Eckenrode, Separation of Church and 
State, ch. VI. 


% Semple, Hist. of the Baptists in Va., pp. 102-3. See Eckenrode, Separation of Church 
and State, ch. VII. There was prolonged litigation before the matter was closed. 
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The last record of Leland’s activity as a lobbyist in 
Virginia is found in the printed Minutes of the General Com- 
mittee meeting of 8 May 1790, when he was “allowed the 
sum of £40 0 for eight days service, in waiting on the As- 
sembly with our petition” favoring the sale of the glebes. 
He had left Virginia before the next annual meeting, but not 
before he had received valuable lessons in political action 
from his fellow Baptists and in political philosophy from 
Jefferson and Madison. The Baptists in Virginia early 
learned effective techniques to gain their ends—techniques 
that may be characterized as either “democratic” or “high- 
pressure” according to one’s point of view. At any rate 
they seem to the inquiring student startlingly modern. 

The status of the Baptists in 1791 was wonderfully 
improved over what it had been when Leland had come 
there as a young exhorter in 1776. They had won much 
besides political and religious equality. Condemned as 
vagrants, despised as the dregs of society, and feared as out- 
landish creatures before 1776, they now counted among 
their supporters many substantial and respectable families. 
The conversion of Robert Carter of Nomini Hall to the 
Baptist faith in 1778 was symbolical of the change. Never 
doing things by halves, Carter took a very active part in 
Baptist work. He donated money to build meeting houses 
and to print tracts; he helped educate promising young men 
for the ministry.“ With aid of this sort the Baptists began 
to overcome their own educational deficiencies, and their 
eagerness to do so is evinced by the appointment of a com- 
mittee in 1788 to form plans for a Baptist “seminary of 
learning.” John Leland and Robert Carter were both 
named to this committee. At the same meeting Leland 
was one of a committee of six named to collect materials 


“Louis Morton, Robert Carter of Nomini Hall, Williamsburg, 1945, ch. X. 
® Semple, Hist. of the Baptists in Va., p. 104. 
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for a history of the Baptists in Virginia. This project signi- 
fied maturity and justifiable pride on the part of the de- 
nomination, and Leland, for one, threw himself into the task 
with enthusiasm. ‘The immediate result was the publica- 
tion of his Virginia Chronicle: With Judicious and Critical 
Remarks under XXIV Heads, in 1790, a tract of forty-six 
pages which surveys in a lively manner the religious sects in 
Virginia and especially the progress of the Baptists there. 
But Leland collected other materials and evidently wrote 
them up, for the earliest history of the Baptists in Virginia, 
that by Semple, several times refers to “Mr. Leland’s . 
manuscript collection” and “the Leland manuscript” as 
sources.” Unfortunately these are not now known to exist. 
Upon concluding his account of the Baptist revival of 
1785-1791, in which John Leland had played a formidable 
part, Semple points out one exceedingly important result 
of the Baptists’ increase in numbers and respectability. 
“Their preachers became much more correct in their manner 
of preaching. A great many odd tones, disgusting whoops 
and awkward gestures were disused. In their matter, also, 
they had more of sound sense and strong reasoning. Their 
zeal was less mixed with enthusiasm, and their piety became 
more rational.”® Judging from the tone and content of 
Leland’s published writings, it is proper to suppose that his 
influence from the beginning had been toward “rational 
piety” rather than wild-eyed “enthusiasm.” Semple testi- 
fies that though Leland’s “school learning’”’ was not great, 
his vigor of mind, wide reading, and extraordinarily retentive 
memory overcame this deficiency. “It is probable that his 


® Semple, Hist. of the Baptists in Va., pp. 104, 106. 


Ibid., pp. ix, 444, 445. 
® In his autobiographical sketch Leland says that he baptized “‘about 400” persons be- 
tween Oct., 1787, and March, 1789, (Writings, p. 27). 


® Hist. of the Baptists in Va., p. §9. 
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knowledge derived from books at this day, taken in the 
aggregate, is surpassed by few. His preaching, though im- 
methodical and eccentric, is generally warm, wise and 
evangelical. ‘There are not many preachers who have so 
great a command of the attention and of the feelings of their 
auditory.”” Some observers, Semple continues, have thought 
Leland a little “‘theatrical,”’ and his “free and jocund man- 
ners have excited the suspicions of some that he wanted 
serious piety. His intimate friends are confident that these 
are groundless suspicions. They believe that among his 
other singularities he is singularly pious.”’” 

The most numerous sect in Virginia by 1790, and firmly 
united in the long effort to pull down the Establishment, 
the Baptists were divided on two momentous issues of 
the day—Negro slavery and ratification of the Federal 
Constitution. Leland’s position on the latter issue was 
of critical importance and is reserved for separate treat- 
ment. His attitude toward slavery may be briefly described 
here. 

From the outset the Baptists had received slaves into the 
fold, not distinguishing them from their masters in spiritual 
affairs. “Liberty of conscience, in matters of religion,” 
Leland asserted in his Virginia Chronicle, “is the right of 
slaves, beyond contradiction; and yet, many masters and 
overseers will whip and torture the poor creatures for going 
to meeting, even at night, when the labor of the day is 
over.”’". Night meetings among slaves had of course been 
one of the principal objections of respectable Virginians to 
revivalist activity, and it was an objection not likely to be 
overcome soon. Leland’s view of the slavery problem is, 
however, realistic as well as sympathetic. Admitting that 
“The whole scene of slavery is pregnant with enormous 

Jbid., p. 207. 


Writings, p. 95. 
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evils” for all the parties involved, he sees no ready way to 
alter it. But after pointing out the appalling difficulties in 
the way of emancipation, he observes, “‘If we were slaves in 
Africa, how should we reprobate such reasoning as would 
rob us of our liberty. It is a question, whether men had not 
better lose all their property, than deprive an individual of 
his birth-right blessing—freedom. If a political system is 
such, that common justice cannot be administered without 
innovation, the sooner such a system is destroyed, the better 
for the people.”’? In 1789 the Baptist General Committee 
took steps to formulate an official policy on slavery. But the 
Minutes of the 1790 meeting relate that ““The Rev. Brethren 
appointed to form, and bring in a resolution, to the quere, 
respecting hereditary slavery, reported, that they could not 
agree in their opinions upon the subject . . . but agreed to 
lay the weight thereof, on the Reverend John Leeland, who 
brought in a resolution which was agreed to.” Leland’s 
resolution reads: “Resolved, That slavery, is a violent de- 
privation of the rights of nature, and is inconsistent with a 
republican government; and we therefore recommend it to 
our brethren to make use of every legal measure, to extirpate 
the horrid evil from the land, and pray Almighty God, that 
our honorable legislature may have it in their power, to 


proclaim the general jubilee, consistent with the principles 
of good policy.”’* This statement of policy did not stick, 
for several of the constituent Baptist associations advised 
the General Committee that it ought “‘not to interfere in” 
this delicate matter, and in 1793 the latter body resolved 


™ Writings, pp. 96-7. Leland’s discussion of slavery in The Virginia Chronicle (1790) may 
owe something to Jefferson’s in Notes on the State of Virginia (1785). His observations on 
the Negroes’ religious habits are interesting and important. 

% The date of this celebrated and controversial resolution is usually given as 1789 


because all later accounts follow Semple’s narrative (Hist. of the Baptists in Va., p. 105). 
But Semple appears to have telescoped the General Committee’s proceedings of 1789 and 


1790 under the earlier year. 
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“that the subject be dismissed from this committee, as 
believing it belongs to the legislative body.’’”* 


LELAND AND Mapison: RATIFICATION OF THE 
CONSTITUTION AND THE oF RiGHTs 

In after-years John Leland spoke in terms of highest 
praise of the work done by those who framed the Federal 
Constitution. In 1794 he declared it “the best national 
machine that is now in existence’’; and in 1826 he presumed 
“there never was a time when there was greater exertion 
made to harmonize the liberty of the citizen, with the energy 
of government” than in the Federal Convention and the 
ratifying conventions that followed.” 

This was not his opinion when the Constitution was sub- 
mitted to the people for ratification and Virginia, a critical 
state by position, size, and prestige, stood delicately balanced 
between approval and disapproval. The text of the new 
instrument on which hung so many hopes and fears con- 
tained only one clause pertaining to religion. ‘This was in 
Article VI, which prohibited religious tests as qualifications 
for federal offices. This naturally won the approval of 
Baptists, but they felt that additional safeguards were neces- 
sary. Ata meeting of the Virginia Baptist General Com- 
mittee, probably called especially for the purpose since it 
convened in the worst of all months for travel (March, 
1788), the question was put: “Whether the new Federal 
Constitution . . . made sufficient provision for the secure 

™ Gewehr, Great Awakening in Va., pp. 240-1. For Leland’s views on the slavery prob- 
lem when it grew acute in the 1830's, see his Writings, pp. 612-3, 672-3, 697-8. He 
favored emancipation, but condemned the abolitionists’ efforts to bring it about by 
coercion. The government should “ransom” those slaves whose masters would not 
free them without compensation. Leland also disapproved the Liberian colonization 
scheme, holding that since most free Negroes would be pretty well Americanized, they 


should be offered the opportunity, with government aid, to establish communities in the 
unsettled parts of the United States. 


% Writings, pp. 220, 519. 
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enjoyment of religious liberty; on which, it was agreed 
unanimously that, in the opinion of the General Committee, 
it did not.’* How far their disapproval reflected the in- 
fluence of Patrick Henry can only be guessed at. Henry, 
who had his own reasons for disliking the Constitution, had 
“found means,” according to a Presbyterian friend of 
Madison’s, “‘to make some of the best people here believe, 
that a religious establishment was in Contemplation under 
the new government.””” 

In New York attending Congress and at work on the 
“Federalist” papers that winter, Madison watched the 
political weather in Virginia hoping against hope that he 
would not have to return to engage in the fight for ratifica- 
tion. He preferred to leave the decision on the Constitution 
to men who had not helped draft it. But in December and 
January the appeals from home grew more frequent and 
more urgent. On 30 January, James Madison, Sr., wrote his 
son that sentiment against ratification was decidedly rising 
in Orange County. “The Baptists are now generally op- 
posed to it, as it is said; Col. [Thomas] Barbour has been 
down on Pamunkey amongst them, & on his return, I hear, 
publickly declared himself a candidate” for the convention. 
People who are undecided about the Constitution are 
anxious to have “‘an explanation” from Madison himself; 
those opposed to it hope he will not return to Virginia. 
On the verso of this letter is a brief message from William 
Moore, a half-uncle of the statesman, adjuring him to come 
on as soon as possible in order to circumvent “the Arts of 
some Men in this County.’’* On 17 February, James 
Gordon, Jr., who had announced himself as a candidate for 
the convention and in favor of ratification, told Madison 


% Semple, Hist. of the Baptists in Va., p. 102. 
7 John Blair Smith to Madison, 12 June 1788 (Mays, Pendleton, II, 222). 


% Madison Papers, Library of Congress. 
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that the candidates opposing it (Thomas Barbour and 
Charles Porter) were very determined in their measures and 
were meeting with no little success. “The sentiments of the 
people of Orange are much divided the best men in my 
judgement are for the constitution but several of those who 
have much weight with the people are opposed, Parson 
[Aaron] Bledsoe & [John] Leeland with Colo. Z. Burnley. 
upon the whole I think it is incumbent on you without de- 
lay, to repair to this state, as the loss of the constitution in 
this state may involve consequences the most alarming to 
every citizen of America.” 

By this time Madison had concluded to stand for election 
to the convention and to return in time to be present when 
the poll was taken. He did not think it necessary to make a 
canvass himself and allowed no time to do so, lingering in 
Philadelphia a week and stopping overnight to discuss the 
prospects of ratification with the master of Mount Vernon.” 
But at Fredericksburg he was greeted with a letter that 
caused him to do some last-minute and very important can- 
vassing. 

The letter was from Captain Joseph Spencer, a Baptist 
who had suffered imprisonment during the persecutions that 
Madison himself had witnessed, and a Revolutionary 
officer." His letter gives so vivid a picture of the contest in 
Orange County that it should be read in full. 

Orange County Febry. 28th 1788 
Dear Sir 

The Federal Constitution has it Enimyes in Orange as well as in 
other parts. Col. Thos. Barber offers as a Canditit for our March Elec- 
tion, he is as grate an Enimy to it as he posably can be, and if not as 
grate as any it has, as grate as his abilitys will alow him to be, which if 


Ibid. 

© Irving Brant, James Madison, Father of the Constitution, 1787-1800, Indianapolis and 
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our County men admired his Politicks no more than I do, the Constitu- 
tion would have but little to fear from that Quarter, but his [z/legible 
word] Labours Riding his Cirquit and the Instruments he makes use of 
to Obtain his election, misrepresents things in such Horrid [illegible word] 
that the weker alas of the people are much predigissed against it, by 
which means he has many which as yet, appears grately in favour of him, 
amongs his friends appears, in a general way the Baptists. The Preachers 
of that Society are much alarm’d fearing Rilegious Liberty is not Suffici- 
ently secur’d. they pretend to other objections but that I think is the 
principle objection, could that be remov’d by sum one caperble of the 
Task, I think thay would become friends to it, that body of people has 
become very formible in point of Elections. As I can think of no 
Gentlman of my acquaintance so suitible to the Task as your Self, I 
have taken the liberty to Request it of you. Several of your Conections 
in Orange Joines me in oppinion, thinking it would Answer a Valuable 
purpose for I am Certain that people Relye much on your integrity and 
Candure. Mr. Leeland and Mr. Bledsoe and Sanders [Nathaniel Saun- 
ders] are the most publick men of the Society in Orange, therefore as 
Mr. Leeland Lyes in your way home from Fredricksburg to Orange 
would advise you’d call on him and Spend a few Howers in his Company. 
inClos’d youl find his objections, which was sent by me to, Barber, 
a coppy, I tooke, this copy, was first Design’d for Capt Walker, but 
as I hoped youl be in this State in a few days thought proper to send it 
to you, by which means youl be made acquainted with their objections 
& have time to Consider them should you think it an Object worthy of 
your Attention. My fears are that Except you and your friends do 
Exert your selves Very much youl not obtain your Election in Orange. 
Such are the predigeses of the people, for in short there is nothing so 
Vile but what the Constitution is Charg’d with. Hope to see you in 
Orange in a few days. I am with the gratest respect your most obedient 


Sarvent 
Joseph Spencer* 


The enclosure is a copy of “objections” to the Constitu- 
tion set down by John Leland at the request of ‘Thomas 
Barbour, evidently for his use in electioneering as an anti- 
ratification candidate from Orange. The copy is undated 
and reads as follows: 
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Sir 
According to your Request, I have sent you my objections to the 

Federal Constitution, which are as follows: 

1st. There is no Bill of Rights, whenever a Number of men enter into a 
state of Society, a Number of individual Rights must be given up to 
Society, but there should be a memorial of those not surrendred, 
otherwise every natural & domestic Right becomes alianable, which 
raises Tyranny at once, and this is as necessary in one Form of 
Government as in another. 

2nd. There is a Contradiction in the Constitution, we are first inform’d 
that all Legislative Powers therein granted shall be Vested in a Con- 
gress composed of two houses, and yet afterwards all the power that 
lies between a Majority and two thirds, which is one Sixth part, is 
taken from these two Houses, and given to one man, who is not only 
chosen two Removes from the people, but also the head of the executive 
Department. 

3rd. The House of Representatives is the only free, direct Representa- 
tion of the body of the people, and yet in Treaties which are to be some 
of the Supreme Laws of the Land, this House has no voice. 

4th. The Time place and Manner of chusing the members of the Lower 
house is intirely at the Mercy of Congress, if they Appoint Pipin or 
Japan, or their ten Miles Square for the place, no man can help it. 
How can Congress guarantee to each State a Republican form of 
government, when every principle of Republicanism is sapped. 

sth. The Senators are chosen for Six years, and when they are once 
Chosen, they are impeachable to nun but themselves, No Counter- 
prize is left in the hands of the People, or even in Legislative Bodys to 
check them, Vote as they will, there they set, paying themselves at 
Pleasure. 

6th. I utterly oppose any Division in a Legislative Body, the more 
Houses, the more parties, the more they are Divided, the more the 
Wisdom is Scattered, sometimes one house may prevent the Error of 
another and the same stands true of twenty Houses. But the question 
is, whether they do more good than harm, the Business is certainly 
thereby retarded and the Expence inhanced. 

7th. We are not informed whether Votes in all cases in the Lower house 
are to be by Members or by States,—I Question whether a man could 
find out the Riddle by plowing, with Sampsons Heifers, if each Member 
is not to have a Vote, why are they to be chosen according to Numbers 
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of Inhabitants, and why should Virginia be at ten times the Expense 
of Delaware for the same Powers, if the Votes are always to be by 
States, why is it not Expressed as in the choice of a President, in cer- 
tain cases, If each Member is to have a Vote Why is it Expressed 
concerning Senators, and not concerning Representatives, this Blank 
appears to be designed, to encourage the Small States with hopes of 
Equality, and the Large States with hopes of Superiority. 

8ly. We have no asurance that the Liberty of the press will be allowed 
under this Constitution. 

gly. We have always been taught that it was dangerous mixing the 
Legislative and Executive Powers together in the same body of People, 
but in this Constitution we are taught better, or worse. 

1oly. What is clearest of all—Religious Liberty, is not sufficiently 
secured, No Religious test is Required as a qualification to fill any 
office under the United States, but if a Majority of Congress with the 
President favour one System more then another, they may oblige all 
others to pay to the support of their System as much as they please, 
and if Oppression does not ensue, it will be owing to the Mildness of 
Administration and not to any Constitutional defence, and if the 
Manners of People are so far Corrupted, that they cannot live by 
Republican principles, it is Very Dangerous leaving Religious Liberty 
at their Mercy. 
Revd. John Leeland’s Objections to the Federal Constitution Sent to 

Colo. Thos. Barber by his Request, a Coppy taken by Jos. Spencer 

entended for the Consideration of Capt. Jas. Walker Culpeper.™ 


This grass-roots exposition of the defects of the proposed 
frame of government covers a good deal of ground. Most of 
the objections can be attributed to Leland’s fear that neither 
the legislature nor the executive will prove sufficiently 
responsive to the popular will, and to his conviction that 
“there should be a memorial” in the Constitution of those 
civil and religious rights that are not surrendered by the 


people to the government. 

There followed a meeting between Madison and Leland 
that has become celebrated in local history and in Baptist 
annals, though there is nothing beyond circumstantial 
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evidence to prove that it really happened, and much that 
has been written about it is pure folklore. Its celebrity is of 
course justified. If Madison did meet Leland and persuade 
him to support the candidates favoring ratification, then a 
claim can be made that Baptist support put Madison into 
the Virginia Convention, Madison’s leadership in the Con- 
vention secured the narrow victory for the Constitution, 
that victory meant that the Constitution would be adopted 
by the nation, and finally that Madison’s assurances to the 
Baptists on the question of civil rights under the new govern- 
ment brought about the first ten amendments. If all these 
events stemmed from the meeting of two men somewhere 
between Fredericksburg and Orange in March, 1788, then 
it was a momentous meeting indeed. 

In its most extravagant form the story of the Madison- 
Leland encounter appears in the standard town history of 
Cheshire, Massachusetts, published in 1885.** According 
to this version, Madison “halted aghast one morning when 


told by a friend that John Leland was on the opposition side” 
on a question (not specified) of national importance. 


“Then I am beaten,” he gasped. 

“Yes,” replied his friend, “unless you can convince him. He will go 
up to the polls with his commanding form and mysterious power, and 
the rank and file of his counties will follow him in an unwavering line; 
no power will avail to win one of them. They will watch Leland, and the 
vote he casts will be the one that they will cast.” 

Seeing that ““There was little time to lose,”’ the statesman 
and future president mounted his “thoroughbred” and by 
good luck encountered Leland, less well mounted and “‘clad 
in his home-spun suit,” on the road. Then began an in- 
tellectual combat like those between champions of great 
renown in the romances of chivalry. “Noon fell upon the 
scene. In their eagerness they dismounted, tethered their 


% Raynor and Peticlerc, Hist. of Cheshire, pp. 186-7. 
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ponies, sat down upon a grassy knoll beneath a shading tree, 
and talked on. The sun went down the western slopes— 
and still they talked.” As the sun set, Leland sprang to his 
feet, declared he had been convinced, and would vote for 
Madison. ““Then,’ said Madison, shaking eagerly the 
proferred hand, ‘I’m elected.’ ” 

This account seems to have been drawn largely, though 
with added details, from an article on “‘President Madison 
and the Baptist Preacher” by William Pope Dabney in 
Harper's Monthly for August, 1881.*° Dabney, a Virginia 
judge and a collateral descendant of Madison, here set down 
local traditions without bothering to cite sources, and 
though W. W. Scott, the historian of Orange County, de- 
clared the story perfectly preposterous, the traditions have 
persisted, and recently a monument to Leland has been 
erected at the supposed meeting place.* 

There can be no question that the monument memorializes 
an actual occurrence. Though neither of the principals left 
a first-hand account of it, the tradition concerning their 
meeting and its results was alive and vigorous at the time of 
Madison’s death. In pronouncing a eulogy at Culpeper 
Court House in July, 1836, John Strode Barbour discussed 
at some length the close alliance between Madison and the 
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Baptists and said that his election to the Virginia ratifying 
convention in 1788 was owing to his changing the minds of 
two Baptist ministers on the eve of the election. “The cele- 
brated John Leland was one of them. His mind was thrown 
open to the lights of reason and the power of argument. 
Consistency had neither pride nor trammel for his strong 
good sense; and I speak but the voice of faithful tradition in 
saying that these changes were decisive in the election.”’*’ 
An oblique ray of light on the incident is cast by the un- 
published diary of a close friend and neighbor of the Madison 
family, Francis Taylor of Rosebud in Orange County.” A 
hopelessly matter-of-fact diarist, Taylor tells much more 
about crops and weather, “Squirrel Barbecues” and wolf- 
hunting than he does about politics. In the fall and winter 
of 1787, however, he records occasional reports of opposition 
to the Constitution (which he evidently favors as a supporter 
of Madison). On 26 February 1788 he reports “Much talk 
amongst the people about the Constitution, the Baptists and 
ignorant part of them against it.”” By 20 March everyone is 
expecting “‘Col Madison”? from New York, and two days 
later ““Major Moore (expecting that Col Madison would be 
at his house to day) had sent for H Taylor, Col Taylor & 
Major Minor, and we went with them and dined there, 
R Taylor and wife were there but Col Madison did not get 
there before we came away.” On the 23d: “Hear that Col 
Madison got to Major Moores last night and proceeded to 
day to his fathers [at Montpelier].””_ It is certainly plausible 
to suppose that the reason Madison did not keep to his 
schedule and disappointed his friends on the 22d was his 
decision to go to Leland and remove the Baptist leader’s 
doubts about the Constitution. The result is apparent in 


® “Oration on the Life, Character, and Services of James Madison,” Washington 
National Intelligencer, 2 Aug. 1836. Barbour derived information for his eulogy from Madi- 
son’s brother William. 

® His MS diary is in the Virginia State Library. 
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the vote at Orange on the 24th as recorded by Francis 
Taylor: Madison 202, Gordon 187, Barbour 56, Porter 34. 
Barbour’s prolonged canvass had done him no good at all; 
Madison’s brief canvass had been remarkably effective.® 

At the close of June, after a long, fierce contest, the 
Virginia Convention ratified the Constitution by 89 votes to 
79. An authoritative scholar has said of this result that 
“Against their will, the people of Virginia had been brought 
into the new Federal Union.” James Madison was to carry 
the instrument of ratification to Congress, and from Rich- 
mond on 6 July as he was about to set out northwardly he 
wrote his father transmitting “‘2 copies of the Federalist, one 
for Mr. Leland, the other for Mr. Bledsoe.’’** These men 
he now looked upon as his agents among the Baptists of 
Orange and adjacent counties, who were still split on this 
great public issue. 

Defeated in the Convention, Patrick Henry now raised 
the question whether Madison sincerely supported the civil- 
rights amendments that the Convention majority had agreed 
to support in order to gain their main objective. Henry’s 
move was part of his campaign to prevent Madison’s win- 
ning a seat in the new Congress.” Late in 1788, when elec- 
tions for Congress were coming on, George Eve, minister of 
the Blue Run Baptist Church in Orange, went to Montpelier 
and asked if he could contradict reports that Madison was 
not only “opposed to any amendments to the new federal 
Constitution” but that he had “‘ceased to be a friend to the 
rights of conscience.” The response was prompt and 
explicit. Madison wrote Eve on 2 January 1789 that since 

® Of the election Taylor says, with (for him) unusual volubility: “Col Madison addressed 


himself in a Speech to the people in defence of the New Constitution, and there appeared 
much satisfaction after the Election was determined.” 


® Mays, Pendleton, II, 272. 
* Madison Papers, L.C. 
*® See Brant, Madison, Father of the Constitution, pp. 236 ff. 
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he had “‘never seen in the Constitution as it now stands those 
serious dangers which have alarmed many respectable 
citizens,” he had urged ratification without conditional 
amendments. But “Circumstances are now changed,” 
and moderate amendments should be made in order to 
dissipate the doubts of honest opponents. Accordingly, “‘it 
is my sincere opinion that the Constitution ought to be 
revised, and that the first Congress . . . ought to prepare and 
recommend to the States for ratification, the most satisfac- 
tory provisions for all essential rights, particularly the rights 
of conscience in the fullest latitude, the freedom of the press, 
trials by jury, security against general warrants &c.’’ Eve 
made good use of this declaration two weeks later when two 
opponents of Madison tried to convert a service at the 
Blue Run Church into a political meeting.** Despite all 
these machinations, Madison trounced his able anti- 
Federalist opponent James Monroe handily when the 
election took place early in February.” Soon afterward 
Leland wrote cordially to the successful candidate: 

Sir, 

I congratulate you in your Appointment, as a Representative to 
Congress, and if my Undertaking in the Cause conduced Nothing else 
towards it, it certainly gave Mr. Madison one Vote. I expect that Con- 
gress will be very busy for some Years, in filling a continental Blank with 
a Code of General Laws; and I think it will be very Judicious to send 
those Laws very liberally into the States, that Eyes may always be 
open. No Danger of the Destruction of Liberty when the community 
is well informed. Ignorance always brings on, either Mutiny or Leth- 
argy, which equally pave the way for Tyranny. If Mr. Madison can 
get Leisure enough in Congress, it would please my fancy to have a List 
of all the Names of the Members of Congress; in which State they reside, 
and which House they fill; and it would inform my mind to have an 
Account of all our National Debts; to what Powers they are due, and 

% Madison Papers, L.C. 

* Brant, Madison, Father of the Constitution, p. 240. 

Jbid., p. 242. 
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at what per Cents and likewise of our internal debt. And it would give 
me further Satisfaction to know (after the Trial) whether the Duties 
arising from Commerce are sufficient (without a Direct Tax) for sup- 
porting the federal Government, and the payment of our Interest upon 
Debts. No doubt there will be printed Statements, at proper Times; 
but I am so little acquainted with the literary and political World, that 
without the aid of a particular Friend, I shall never see them. If I could 
see all the Laws I should be glad, altho’ in Person, I have little Use for 
them.—One Thing I shall expect; that if religious Liberty is anywise 
threatened, that I shall receive the earliest Intelligence. 

I take the Liberty of writing this to you, lest I sould not be at Home 
when you pass by on your way to Congress.” 

Firmly committed by his assurances to his Baptist constit- 
uents, Madison took an early opportunity to introduce into 
Congress a series of amendments which, as modified and 
finally ratified, are known as the Bill of Rights. The first 
of these begins: “Congress shall make no law respecting an 
establishment of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise 
thereof.” This made the separation of church and state on 
the federal level perfectly explicit, and it wholly satisfied the 
Baptists, as they promptly assured Madison.” Small wonder 
that Leland is reported to have said in old age that “‘For can- 
dour, integrity, and intelligence, he placed Mr. Madison 
before any of our statesmen whom he had ever known.’ 

The alteration of Baptist opinion on the Constitution 
between 1787 and 1789, effected in large part by the under- 
standing between John Leland and James Madison, is 
strikingly shown in an action of the General Committee of 
the Virginia Baptist churches at its annual meeting in 
Richmond in 1789. The Committee ordered that an address 
to President Washington be prepared, and Elder Leland 


* Undated; Madison Papers, L.C. 


* Brant, Madison, Father of the Constitution, ch. XX1; see also Brant’s article in William 
and Mary Quarterly, 3d ser., VIII (1951), 17. 


® G. N. Briggs’ communication in Sprague, Annals, VI, 180. 
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was assigned to draft it. After tracing the career of Wash- 
ington and his services to his country through the Revolu- 
tion, Leland comes to the situation in 1787. He admits 
that the “want of efficacy in the confederation . . . called 
aloud for a new arrangement of our systems.” However, 
When the Constitution first made its appearance in Virginia, we, as a 
society, had unusual strugglings of mind, fearing that the liberty of 
conscience, dearer to us than property or life, was not sufficiently secured. 
Perhaps our jealousies were heightened, by the usage we received in 
Virginia, under the regal government, when mobs, fines, bonds and 
prisons were our frequent repast. 

Convinced, on the one hand, that without an effective National 
Government, the States would fall into disunion and all the consequent 
evils; and, on the other hand, fearing that we should be accessary to 
some religious oppression, should any one society in the Union pre- 
ponderate over the rest; yet, amidst all these inquietudes of mind, 
our consolation arose from this consideration,—the plan must be good, 
for it has the signature of a tried, trusty friend, and if religious liberty is 
rather insecure in the Constitution, “the Administration will certainly 
prevent all oppression, for a WasHINGTON will preside.” 


Washington’s reply could not have been more plain- 


spoken and reassuring, for he said: 
If I could have entertained the slightest apprehension, that the consti- 
tution framed in the convention, where I had the honor to preside, might 
possibly endanger the religious rights of any ecclesiastical society, cer- 
tainly I would never have placed my signature to it; and, if I could now 
conceive that the general government might ever be so administered as 
to render the liberty of conscience insecure, I beg you will be persuaded, 
that no one would be more zealous than myself to establish effectual 
barriers against the horrors of spiritual tyranny, and every species of 
religious persecution. For you doubtless remember, that I have often 
expressed my sentiments, that every man, conducting himself as a good 
citizen, and being accountable to God alone for his religious opinions, 
ought to be protected in worshipping the Deity according to the dictates 
of his own conscience. 

® Leland, Writings, p. 53. 


1° Washington, Writings, ed. Jared Sparks, New York, 1848-52, XII, 155. There is 
some question whether this exchange occurred in May or August, 1789. 
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The Virginia Baptists and the greatest Virginia statesmen 
saw eye to eye on the subject of religious freedom. It was to 
be long before such an accord would be reached in New 
England, where Leland was now to carry the fight. 


SETTLEMENT IN CHESHIRE: CONTINUATION OF THE CRUSADE 
FOR THE RiGHTs OF CONSCIENCE 

In his autobiographical sketch Leland says nothing what- 
ever about his motives for leaving Virginia and returning to 
his native state. There may have been family reasons, for in 
1790 he had taken a four months’ trip to New England, 
preaching both “coming and going,” and had visited his 
father and other relatives in western Massachusetts. He 
may also have felt that there was now more work to do in 
the north than in the south. The victory for religious free- 
dom had been won in Virginia. The Baptist faith was 
strong there, stronger than any other in the state, and it 
far outnumbered the Baptist population of any other state.’ 
The two churches Leland particularly served, one in Orange 
and one in Louisa County, had memberships of 300 and 200 
respectively. It was success rather than the want of it 
that probably impelled Leland to seek other pastures. 
When he started out, he apparently had no idea where he 
would settle in New England, but this was no cause for 
worry to one of his roving temperament. 

On the last day of March, 1791, he boarded a vessel at 
Fredericksburg, with his wife and eight children “and a 
small quantum of effects,” fell down the Rappahannock 


1 John Asplund, the eccentric Swede and Baptist enthusiast of Southampton County, 
Virginia, who traveled 7,000 miles, “chiefly by foot,” in order to collect Baptist statistics, 
reported 204 Baptist churches with 20,443 members in Virginia in 1790 (The Annual 
Register of the Baptist Denomination in North America, n.p. [1792]). In Massachusetts 
there were 107 churches and 7,116 members. 


1@ Leland, Writings, p. 29. 
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River and Chesapeake Bay, and sailed for New London, 
which he reached after a stormy voyage of two weeks. 
Invited to preach, he spent two months or more evangelizing 
in Connecticut. He had also arrived just in time to take 
part in the current agitation against the established (Con- 
gregational) church in that state. He joined in gladly and 


103 


vigorously. 

In Connecticut the Baptists came later than they had in 
Massachusetts, but their growth there followed a similar 
pattern, as did their treatment by the civil authorities. 
Nominal toleration for all Protestant dissenters from the 
state church as established by the Saybrook Platform of 
1708 had been won before 1730. But so intimate was the 
alliance between the governing class and the Congregational 
. that all concessions to non-Congrega- 


standing order’ 
tionalists were grudging, petty persecutions continued until 
after the Revolution, and exemption from ecclesiastical 
taxes still required certificates that seemed degrading to all 
dissenters and were abhorrent to some.’ ‘The terms under 
which the certificates were to be filed and honored were 
shuffled from time to time by new legislation, but a modern 
reader trying to follow the variations soon concludes that 
the more the laws were changed the more they were the same 
thing. What the dissenters sought was not a change in the 
machinery but in fundamental policy—from toleration of 
dissent to full equality for all forms of faith. 

This was what Leland struck for in the first of a long 
series of propagandist tracts that he produced after return- 
ing to New England. Probably written and published while 
he was preaching in Connecticut, this first tract is entitled 
The Rights of Conscience Inalienable, and Therefore Religious 
03 Tbid., loc. cit. 

14 See M. Louise Greene, The Development of Religious Liberty in Connecticut, Boston 


and New York, 1905. An excellent summary account is in Stokes, Church and State, I, 
408-18. 
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Opinions Not Cognizable by Law: or, The High-Flying 
Churchman, Stript of His Legal Robe, Appears a Yaho.™ Its 
substance is as forceful as its title. ‘There are four princi- 
ples contended for,” Leland begins, ‘‘as the foundation of 
civil power, viz., birth, property, grace, and compact.” 
Monarchy is founded on birth, and aristocracy upon 
property. 

The third principle is adopted by those kingdoms and states that 
require a religious test to qualify an officer of state, proscribing all non- 
conformists from civil and religious liberty. This was the error of 
Constantine’s government, who first established the Christian religion 
by law, and then proscribed the Pagans, and banished the Arian 
heretics. This error also filled the heads of the Anabaptists, in Ger- 
many, who... supposed that none had a right to rule but gracious 
men. The same error prevails in the See of Rome, where... no 
Protestant heretic is allowed the liberty of a citizen. This principle 
is also pleaded for in the Ottoman empire, where it is death to call 
in question the divinity of Mahomet, or the authenticity of the 
Alcoran. 

It will, in fact, be found present in any government 
where a single religion is established by law. Having by 
implication put the Anabaptists, Ottomans, and Connecti- 
cut Congregationalists in the same camp, Leland turns to 
the fourth principle—compact—which is the essentially 
American system. A brief exposition of it follows, drawn 
from Locke as interpreted by Jefferson. Now the question 
is: “Does a man, upon entering into social compact, sur- 
render his conscience to that society, to be controlled by the 
laws thereof; or can he, in justice, assist in making laws to 
bind his children’s consciences before they are born?” 
Leland’s answer is no, and the heart of his supporting argu- 
ment is in two sentences: ““Every man must give an account 
of himself to God, and therefore every man ought to be at 

1 New London: T. Green & Son, 1791. A “Second Edition” was printed at Richmond 


by T. Nicolson for John Asplund in 1793. The text here quoted is that in Leland’s 
Writings, pp. 177-92. 
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liberty to serve God in a way that he can best reconcile to 
his conscience. If government can answer for individuals 
at the day of judgment, let men be controlled by it in reli- 
gious matters; otherwise, let men be free.” 

Leland proceeds to examine the evils of religious establish- 

ments. In pointing out the moral and intellectual effects of 
enforced conformity, he uses language that must have been 
already familiar to many of the clergy of the “standing 
order,” for it is largely borrowed from Mr. Jefferson’s Notes 
on the State of Virginia—a book well known but not highly 
esteemed in Connecticut: 
Government [he wrote, echoing his mentor] has no more to do with 
the religious principles of men than it has with the principles of mathe- 
matics. Let every man speak freely without fear, maintain the principles 
that he believes, worship according to his own faith, either one God, 
three Gods, no God, or twenty Gods: and let government protect him 
in so doing, i.e., see that he meets with no personal abuse, or loss of 
property, for his religious opinions. Instead of discouraging him with 
proscriptions, fines, confiscations, or death, let him be encouraged, as a 
free man, to bring forth his arguments and maintain his points with all 
boldness; then, if his doctrine is false, it will be confuted, and if it is 
true, (though ever so novel,) let others credit it. . . . It is error, and error 
alone, that needs human support; and whenever men fly to the law or 
sword to protect their system of religion, and force it upon others, it is 
evident that they have something in their system that will not bear the 
light, and stand upon the basis of truth. 

On these grounds all certificate laws are absurd and un- 
just. The Connecticut church establishment merely reflects 
the egocentricity of a group of men who profit by it and who 
are enabled by it to claim infallibility—at least within an 
area that comprises about one two-hundredth of the 
American empire as a whole. 

Leland was to stay closely in touch with the campaign for 
religious freedom in Connecticut for years to come. The 
Baptists and other dissenting faiths, including the Episco- 
palians, continued to increase in numbers; and all of them 
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found themselves aligned against the ruling Congrega- 
tionalist-Federalist oligarchy whose policy can be summed 
up in one word—stand-pattism.’ John Adams said of 
Connecticut in 1808 that “Half a dozen, or, at most, a dozen 
families, have controlled that country when a colony, as well 
as since it has been a state.” But organized opposition 
from growing numbers of the discontented was bound sooner 
or later to accomplish its purpose. Baptist petitions em- 
bodying the same arguments that had been used against 
the Anglican establishment in Virginia, together with some 
new ones, were annually pressed upon the Connecticut 
legislature from 1802 to 1818. In conjunction with the 
earliest petitions a periodical was launched by Leland’s 
brethren at New London, which, though it apparently never 
got beyond the first number, contained a store of ammuni- 
tion sufficient for a long campaign. Entitled The Connecticut 
Dissenters’ Strong Box,’ it contained a reprint of Leland’s 
Rights of Conscience Inalienable, the form of a petition 
protesting the disabilities of dissenters, “Extracts from 
Connecticut Ecclesiastical Laws,” extracts from the United 
States Constitution and sixteen state and territorial constitu- 
tions in which freedom of conscience was guaranteed, and, 
finally, summaries of the church-state relationship in Con- 
necticut, Massachusetts, and New Hampshire, the only 
states where remnants of ecclesiastical establishments re- 
mained. No copy of the Strong Box, No. II, has been found. 
An advertisement on the last page of No. I stated that it 

106 The standard study of these developments is Richard J. Purcell, Connecticut in Transi- 
tion, 1775-1818, Washington and London, 1918; see especially ch. II. Professor S. E. 
Morison has called my attention to a brilliant but little-known essay entitled “Connecticut 
Federalism, or Aristocratic Politics in a Social Democracy,” in James Clarke Welling’s 
Addresses, Lectures and Other Papers, Cambridge, privately printed, 1903, pp. 266-311. 


Welling provides a lively and penetrating account of Connecticut conservatism just before 
and after 1800. 


@ Works, VI, 530. 
18 “Compiled by a Dissenter. Printed by Charles Holt, New-London, 1802.” 
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would contain “The Beauties of Washington and Jefferson; 
or, Their Choicest Observations on Religion and Religious 
Toleration, and on various Moral, Political, and Miscellane- 
ous Subjects: with a Biographical Sketch of the Lives and 
Characters of those two Eminent Dissenters.”” “Dissenters” 
of course they would have been in Connecticut, and Leland 
had not failed to point out in 1791 that if “that man, whose 
name need not be mentioned, but which fills every American 
heart with pleasure and awe,” should move to Connecticut 
for his health or any other reason, he would, of course, be 
obliged to produce a certificate stating he was an Episco- 
palian in order to avoid paying Congregational tithes.’ 

Leland’s last direct contribution to the cause of religious 
equality in Connecticut was a pamphlet quaintly entitled 
Van Tromp Lowering His Peak with a Broadside.“° He 
argued that coercion of conscience promotes rather than dis- 
courages religious infidelity, and he pleaded for a new 
constitution to replace the charter which had served both 
colony and state since the reign of Charles I] and which 
allowed Connecticut’s ruling caste to “run without bridle or 
bit.” Fourteen long years later this objective was achieved. 
The bill of rights embodied in the Connecticut Constitution 
of 1818 declared “that the exercise and enjoyment of reli- 
gious profession and worship, without discrimination, shall 
forever be free to all persons in this State; provided that the 
right hereby declared and established shall not be construed 
as to excuse acts of licentiousness or to justify practices in- 
consistent with the peace and safety of the State.””!" 

10° Writings, p. 191. 

"0 Danbury: S. Nichols, 1806. An “Explanation” of the title is prefixed to the text: “At 
a certain period, the English allowed the Dutch to ride the high seas, provided the Dutch 
would lower their peaks to English ships; which haughty demand so insensed the intrepid 
Van Tromp; that whenever the English gave him a signal to drop his peak, he would 


answer them with a Broad-side.” Apparently through oversight, this pamphlet was not 
collected in Leland’s Writings. 


4! Purcell, Connecticut in Transition, pp. 384-5. 
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The dissenters asked no more than this. Leland had been 
preaching for years the distinction between men’s religious 
beliefs and their civil conduct, the second of which alone is 
the concern of magistrates. Yet it was to take fifteen more 
years for the distinction to be accepted in Massachusetts. 

The Lelands left Connecticut in July, 1791, and resided 
for eight months at Conway, in present Franklin County, 
Massachusetts, where Leland’s father lived. They had 
hardly reached Conway before receiving an invitation to 
serve a new Baptist society in neighboring Berkshire 
County, and at the end of February, 1792, the family moved 
westward to a tiny settlement that later became the present 
village of Cheshire."“* Here, or nearby, they were to live 
for many years. 

The village of Cheshire, lying on the Hoosick River be- 
tween South Adams and Pittsfield, is centrally located in 
the town of Cheshire, which was erected in 1793 and has 
long been distinguished for having more angles in its 
boundary lines than any other township in the state. The 
belief is strongly held and has often been repeated in print, 
despite denials, that the boundaries were established “to 
suit the religious views of the inhabitants,” all Congrega- 
tionalists being left outside and all Baptist families being 
included in the town."* The earliest settlers were Rhode 
Islanders who laid out farms on New Providence (now 
Stafford’s) Hill, northeast of the present village, a few years 
before the Revolution. A major attraction of the New 
Providence settlement to Rhode Island families obviously 

"3 Leland, Writings, p. 30. The MS records of the First Baptist Church of Cheshire 
have this entry under 26 Aug. 1791: “Chose a Committy to Confer with Elder Lalond.” 


13 Josiah G. Holland, History of Western Massachusetts, Springfield, 1855, II, 475-6; 
J. M. Barker, “Early Settlements in Cheshire,” Berkshire Historical and Scientific Society, 
Papers, 1889, p. 63. William B. Browne has pointed out that the angles resulted simply 
from running the boundaries along the summits of the hills that enclose the town (“Over the 
Pathways of the Past,” typescript in the Berkshire Athenaeum of a series of articles by 
Mr. Browne printed in the North Adams Transcript, 1938). 
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was that it lay outside of any township or district and did 
not constitute one itself; the people were therefore not 
obliged to pay the usual ecclesiastical rates, and could adopt 
and support whatever form of public worship they desired. 
In 1769, as soon as they arrived, they organized a Baptist 
society, built a meeting house, and Elder Peter Werden, 
who had come with them, began conducting services.'"* 

From the outset this was dairying country. “The center 
of the Town,” says a nineteenth-century description, “‘is a 
rich and fertile valley. The Township is well adapted to 
grazing, to which the attention of the inhabitants is princi- 
pally given. Large dairies are kept, and the Cheshire cheeses 
are widely and deservedly known.”"* The population was 
never great, and it tended to decline gradually after 1800, 
being drawn off alike by nearby towns like Pittsfield and 
the Adamses where industries were developing, and by the 
cheap land to the west. The “Genesee fever” was at its 
height at the turn of the century, and the Pittsfield Sun 
reported in June, 1801, that “Settlements which cover 
whole townships in several counties in New York, are 
composed almost entirely of emigrants from Berkshire 
county.” Some members of Leland’s large family joined 
this migration to the Genesee country. Other emigrants went 
to Connecticut’s Western Reserve and to Vermont. In the 
meantime the pioneer settlement on Stafford’s Hill dwindled 
toward extinction, and the present village at “the Corners” 
or “‘Four Corners” grew from the half-dozen houses that the 
Lelands found when they came there to a busy country 
town. 


14 Barker, “Early Settlements in Cheshire,” pp. 64 ff., go. 


us J. W. Barber, Historical Collections ... Relating to... Every Town in Massachusetts, 
Worcester, 1839, p. 67. 


46 Quoted in Jfoseph] E. A. Smith, The History of Pittsfield... from the Year 1800 to the 
Year 1876, Springfield, 1876, p. 22. 
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The Baptist society that Elder Leland had come to 
minister to originated in a schism in an older “Six Principle” 
society. ‘The first entry in the records of Leland’s church 
(now the First Baptist Church of Cheshire), dated 30 May 
1789, reads: “‘At a Confarance Meeting David Irish Modera- 
tor the Brethren and Sistors Whose Names are Hereunto 
Subscribed Agreed to Renew Covernant and take up there 
travil [travail] Under the title of the Second Baptist Church 
Lanesborough With this Diferance from the Old Church 
Holding the Laying on of hands not a Baar to Communion.” 
The names are headed by that of Nathan Mason, who was 
called as an elder “‘to take the Pastoral Cair of them.” By 
1792 the church must have been in a fairly flourishing condi- 
tion, for at a meeting on 28 January of that year it voted 
“to Raise one Hundred and Eighty Pounds for A Settlement 
for Elder Leland’’—which was, so far as I have found, Leland’s 
nearest approach to a salary from this or any other church. 
Funds were no doubt also being collected this early to erect 
a church building. On Christmas Day, 1794, the building 
was dedicated; it was just north of the Four Corners on the 
site of the present First Baptist Church, which succeeded it 
in 1849.1" 

The church records are disappointingly silent on many 
matters one would like to know about, but they do provide 
glimpses of life in Baptist Cheshire. Disciplinary cases 
made up the bulk of church business. In March, 1790, the 
church voted to “withdraw the hand of fellowship” from 
Joseph Martin “for gitting in drink and . . . for his ungospel 
way of trading and Horse Jocking to the great Greef of his 
Brethen.” In May, 1791, Jonathan Mason suffered a like 
fate “for Abuse to his Wife” and family. Synda Perkins was 


“7 A, B. Whipple, “History of the Cheshire Baptist Church,” in Minutes of the 
Eighty-Second Anniversary of the Berkshire Baptist Association, Pittsfield, 1910, p. 16. See 
Leland’s poem for the dedication in 1794 (Writings, pp. 721-2). 
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excluded in September, 1800, for associating “‘with vain 
loose company.” Soon afterwards there was a rash of mis- 
behavior among the ladies of the congregation, for causes 
unknown. A committee reported early in 1802 that it had 
received no satisfactory explanation from Sally Bacon, who 
had “practiced frollicking”; in March, Anna Hathaway was 
denied fellowship because “She reported things Different at 
several times”; and similar cases crowd the record for some 
months. 

The satisfaction of the good people of Cheshire in Leland’s 
ministry is attested in the records in various ways. In De- 
cember, 1795, there is a spontaneous outburst by the usually 
unemotional clerk: “Elder John Leland Appears to Stand in 
the Power and Demonstration of the Spirit of God, in the 
Administration of the Word and Ordernances of the Gospill.” 
But the church had been born of a schism, and among those 
in Leland’s flock who took the gospel ordinances with deadly 
seriousness were some who began to find fault with him. 
From hints in the records it seems likely that Leland’s trip 
to Virginia in 1797-98 was the first of his periodic with- 
drawals in order to end a controversy. After his return he 
declined to serve as the regular minister, but since no other 
was obtainable and most of the congregation were deeply 
attached to him, he continued to preach more or less steadily 
anyway. The root of the difficulty appears in an entry 
dated 28 July 1798: “Elder Leland Manifested Some Havy 
trials in his mind that he could not Administer the Sacre- 
ment of the Lords Supper, which the Church Indevour’d to 
Remove but in Vain Which left a grate triel on the minds of 
the Brethren.” 

Leland made a very candid statement of his position some 
years later, when he wrote the congregation: 

I lodge no complaint against communing with bread and wine, but for 
myself, for [from?] more than thirty years experiment, I have had no 
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evidence that the bread and wine ever assisted my faith to discern the 
Lord’s body. I have never felt guilty for not communing, but often for 
doing it. I have known no instance that God evidently blessed the 
ordinance for the conversion of sinners, which often attends preaching, 
praying, singing and baptizing." 

Since they deeply loved and respected Leland as a man 
and as a religious teacher, the great majority of the church 
members were perfectly willing to bear with his scruples. A 
few were not, and the history of the church was troubled by 
“trials and . . . disagreeable Labours,” as the records say, for 
many years. It is not quite clear on just what footing 
Leland did stand with the church during these years. The 
records show that he preached frequently except from 1804 
to 1806, when a new contention broke out and he left 
Cheshire to live for a time in Dutchess County, New York. 
But the repeated appeals to him to return as a settled 
preacher indicate that he steadily refused such a connection 
though keeping his membership in good order." 

Leland preferred it this way. He was always willing to 
preach, pray, and baptize, but he was happier as an inde- 
pendent evangelist, free to go where the spirit directed, 
than as a settled pastor, however devoted his flock might 
be to him. There was something about entering into a con- 
tract to perform spiritual services that was repugnant to 
him, and his observation of the effects of state-paid salaries 
on pastoral conduct increased his natural aversion. “It is 
time enough to pay a man after his labor is over,” he had 
remarked in 1791.'* He felt no need for a salary because 
he and his wife always kept a farm that made a decent 
living for them. On the other hand, “though he never 


u8 Letter dated 22 Aug. 1811 (Writings, pp. 59-60). 

9 For the subsequent history of the church during Leland’s lifetime, see Miss Greene’s 
“Further Sketches” in Leland’s Writings, pp. 57-65; Raynor and Petitclerc, Hist. of 
Cheshire, pp. 71-3, 99-102, 117-8, 129-30. 

19 Writings, p. 189. See also his trenchant little parable on ministerial fees at pp. 335-6. 
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solicited, or made money a condition of preaching, he never 
refused what any chose to give him; and he received it, not 
as alms, but as a gospel debt.” 

The impact on local politics of this admirer and former 
associate of Jefferson and Madison was not at first apparent. 
The virtual unanimity that later characterized Cheshire’s 
vote and became part of its folklore did not develop until 
nearly 1800. The town records show that Cheshire’s votes 
in gubernatorial elections in the 1790’s favored Federalist 
candidates like William Cushing and Nathaniel Gorham as 
often as they did their opponents until the thumping victory 
of Elbridge Gerry over Moses Gill (by 79 votes to 1) in 1800. 
Possibly this election was the first in which Leland himself 
played an active part. But the Baptist sentiment of the 
town had been clearly shown in its 45-to-nothing vote in 
1795 favoring revision of the Massachusetts Constitution 
of 1780. The Declaration of Rights embodied in that 
constitution had been bitterly opposed by the Baptists even 


before its adoption, for while Article II declared that “no 
subject shall be hurt, molested, or restrained, in his person, 
liberty, or estate, for worshipping Gop in the manner and 


season most agreeable to the dictates of his conscience,’ 
Article III immediately negated this seeming guarantee of 
religious liberty. It declared that since “‘the public worship 
of Gop” is essential to “‘the happiness of a people, and the 
good order and preservation of civil government,” the legis- 
lature was to require the towns “‘to make suitable provision, 
at their own expense, for the institution of the public worship 
of Gop, and for the support and maintenance of public 
Protestant teachers of piety, religion, and morality.” A 
later paragraph prescribing how this was to be done per- 


121 Miss Greene’s “Further Sketches” (Leland, Writings, p. 70). 


12 The Federal and State Constitutions, ed. Francis N. Thorpe, Washington, 1909, III, 
1889-90. 
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mitted the taxes paid by any dissenter, “if he require it,” 
to be “applied to the support of the public teacher or 
teachers of his own religious sect or denomination, provided 


there be any on whose instructions he attends; otherwise it 


may be paid towards the support of the teacher or teachers 
of the parish or precinct in which the said moneys are 
raised.” 

This profession of a liberal principle linked with a con- 
tinuation of the old compulsory system seemed a mere 
mockery to the Baptists. They fought Article III within 
the convention; they fought its ratification by the people; 
and their efforts would have been successful had not the 
committee computing the votes of the towns, as Professor 
Morison has shown, “adopted at the start such principles of 
counting that a two-thirds majority for every article was 
assured in advance.” 

Congregationalism remained on aquasi-established footing. 
“Unbelievers, non-church-goers, and dissenting minorities 
too small to maintain a minister, had to contribute to Con- 
gregational worship.”"** ‘The hated certificate system was 
renewed, and so, within a year or so of the adoption of the 
Constitution, was the petty persecution that had slackened 
before the Revolution.’* The system was of course fruitful 
in litigation, for church taxes had to be paid to the town 
treasurers even if earmarked for dissenting societies. Buck 
cites an instance when it required fourteen suits at law before 
a treasurer yielded the taxes to a dissenting church, and 
another when a hundred dollars and four years’ time were 


23S. E. Morison, “The Struggle over the Adoption of the Constitution of Massachu- 
setts,” Mass. Hist. Soc., Proceedings, L (1917), 397. For the Baptist influence on the 
vote on Article III, see the map (ibid., facing p. 392) showinz the location of Baptist 
churches in conjunction with town votes. 

1% Thid., p. 371. 

1% Jacob C. Meyer, Church and State in Massachusetts from 1740 to 1833, Cleveland, 1930, 
pp. 112 ff. Isaac Backus details many of the incidents of persecution in his History of New 
England, Il. 
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expended in extracting from a town treasurer the sum of 
four dollars designated for a Baptist minister.’ Because 
of varying judicial interpretations, the legislature spent a 
substantial part of its time altering the old laws and making 
new ones relating to church taxes—a process which finally 
left everyone at sea. How the system affected individual 
dissenters is well illustrated in a paper containing the result 
of an inquisition among those seeking exemption from 
church taxes in Pittsfield in 1789. Here are some extracts: 
“Charles Lamb,—a Churchman [Episcopalian]. Dyer 
Fitch,—rather a Baptist in sentiment. Uriah Betts,—a 
Baptist in sentiment, but can attend other meetings without 
injuring his conscience. ... David Ashley,—thinks it not 
right to support Mr. Allen [the settled Congregationalist 
minister] by a tax.... John Phelps,—thinks the Baptists 
to be most right.... Israel Miner,—never heard Mr. Allen, 
and can teach Mr. Allen, and thinks he ought not to pay his 
rates to him, and is a Shaker as much as any thing.””!” 

It was this preposterous situation that Baptist leaders 
were determined, if possible, to remedy, and Leland as- 
sumed a major role in the work. In 1794 he published, under 
a pseudonym, The Yankee Spy, Calculated for the Religious 
Meridian of Massachusetts, But Will Answer for New- 
Hampshire, Connecticut and Vermont, without Material 
Alterations.'** ‘This is mainly a critique of the Declaration 
of Rights of 1780, and particularly of its articles relating to 
religion. Leland agrees with the assertion in Article II that 
“it is the right and duty of all men publicly, and at stated 
seasons, to worship the Supreme Being,” but holds that it 
“would read much better in a catechism than in a state 

18 Edward Buck, Massachusetts Ecclesiastical Law, Boston, 1866, p. 43. 

@ Jloseph] E. A. Smith, The History of Pittsfield . . . from the Year 1734 to the Year 1800, 
Boston, 1869, p. 460. 


18 Boston: John Asplund, n.d. In Leland’s Writings, pp. 213-29, where the date is 
provided by the editor. My quotations here are from the Writings. 
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constitution.” As for Article III, which authorizes the 
legislature to compel the people to support “public Protes- 
tant teachers,” it contradicts itself, for elsewhere it promises 
equal protection to “every denomination of Christians,” 
and are not Catholics Christians? But why, Leland asks, 
are “Christians” alone thus privileged? 

Should not government protect all kinds of people, of every species of 
religion, without showing the least partiality? Has not the world had 
enough proofs of the impolicy and cruelty of favoring a Jew more than a 
Pagan, Turk or Christian; or a Christian more than either of them? Why 
should a man be proscribed, or . . . disgraced, for being a Jew, a Turk, a 
Pagan, or a Christian of any denomination, when his talents and veracity 
as a civilian, entitle him to the confidence of the public? 


The best feature among many good ones in the Constitu- 
tion as a whole, Leland concludes, is that which provides for 
its revision fifteen years after its adoption; that is, in 1795. 
If the constitution should be revised, and anything about religion is 
said in it, the following paragraph is proposed :— 

To prevent the evils that have heretofore been occasioned in the world 
by religious establishments, and to keep up the proper distinction be- 
tween religion and politics, no religious test shall ever be requested as a 
qualification of any officer, in any department of this government; 
neither shall the legislature, under this constitution, ever establish any 
religion by law, give any one sect a preference to another, or force any 
man in the commonwealth to part with his property for the support of 
religious worship, or the maintenance of ministers of the gospel. 


But in 1795 only a bare majority, not the required two- 
thirds, of the voters called for a revision of the Constitution. 
It is not conceivable that any proposal for total separation of 
church and state would have been accepted, even if a con- 
vention had been summoned. Federalist Massachusetts 
was far from ready for such a step. 

Leland continued his propaganda against the religious 
laws of Massachusetts in speeches and tracts that evidently 
had wide circulation. For example, his 4 Blow at the Root: 
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Being a Fashionable Fast-Day Sermon, Delivered at Cheshire, 
Massachusetts, April 9, 1801, was printed in at least five differ- 
ent states from Vermont to Georgia, and six editions are re- 
corded.’ His special target here was a Massachusetts law of 
1800 which fixed a schedule of fines upon towns failing to pro- 
vide ministers. He suggested an appropriate opening discourse 
for all the ministers hired in order to avoid these penalties: 
My dear hearers, I come to address you in the name of the authority 
of Massachusetts: the presbytery has approbated me, and the laws of 
the state have declared me learned and orthodox:—I am not one of 
them who vainly imagine they are moved by the Holy Ghost to preach, 
but I have entered in at the door of lineal ordination, succeeded from the 
apostles, through ail the whoredom and murders of Rome: I am not of 
that class who harangue the people extempore, without sense or grammar; 
but I have my sermon all written down, and shall read it distinctly. ... 
And now, my hearers, as the law obliges you to have a teacher, I ex- 
hort you to be subject to every ordinance of man, for the Lord’s sake. 

He also proposed that the phrasing of the law itself be 
altered to bring it into conformity with the assumptions on 
which it rested. It should read: “Be it enacted by the 
Senate and House of Representatives in General Court 
assembled, that the almighty God shall qualify and send 
forth a competency of teachers of morality, piety, and re- 
ligion, to supply all the towns, parishes, precincts, religious 
societies, and bodies politic, within the commonwealth of 
Massachusetts, and on failure thereof he shall forfeit his 
moral government over the state.” And he did not fail to 
point out the contrast between the noble language of the 
statesmen of Virginia on the church-state relationship and 
“the little pigmy shall bes and shall not bes of Massachusetts.” 

A Blow at the Root closes with congratulations to the 
United States on the recent election that has elevated to the 
presidency “‘the Man of the People, the defender of the rights 


1 New London, 1801; Suffield [Conn.], 1801; Bennington [Vt.], 1801; Lexington [Ky.], 
1802; Edenton [No. Car.], 1803; Washington [Ga.], 1805. Reprinted in Leland’s Writings, 
pp. 233-55, whence the quotations here are taken. 
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of man and the rights of conscience.” Rising to his subject, 
Leland exclaimed: 

Pardon me... if I am over-warm. I lived in Virginia fourteen years. 
The beneficent influence of my hero was too generally felt to leave me a 
stoic. What may we not expect under the auspices of heaven, while 
JEFFERSON presides, with Madison in state by his side. Now the 
greatest orbit in America is occupied by the brightest orb: but, sirs, 
expect to see religious bigots, like cashiered officers, and displaced states- 
men, growl and gnaw their galling bands, and, like a yelping mastiff, bark 
at the moon, whose rising they cannot prevent. 

In 1810 Chief Justice Theophilus Parsons handed down a 
decision that alarmed all Massachusetts dissenters, for it 
decreed that preachers to unincorporated religious societies 
within the meaning of Article III 


were not “‘public teachers 


of the Declaration of Rights."° Few Baptist societies were 
incorporated, and thousands of that faith joined with 
thousands of adherents of other faiths in petitioning the 
legislature for a new law that would protect their forms of 
worship from extinction."' In this emergency (May, 1811,) 


the town of Cheshire elected its best-known and most 
eloquent citizen to the General Court. The speech that 
Leland made in support of the petitioners has been preserved 
and is one of his best efforts. Its argument is based squarely 
on the guarantee in the Declaration of Rights that “no 
subordination of any one sect or denomination to another 
shall ever be established by law.” But surely the recent 
decision does precisely this, for it declares that 

these non-incorporated societies are nobody—can do nothing, and are 
never to be known except in shearing time, when their money is wanted 
to support teachers that they never hear. And all this must be done for 
the good of the state.... The petitioners pray for the right of going to 
heaven in that way which they believe is the most direct, and shall this 


be denied them?... In Rhode Island, New Jersey, New York, Pennsyl- 


” Buck, Mass. Ecclesiastical Law, pp. 42-3. 


18 Burrage, Hist. of Baptists in New England, p. 124. 
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vania and Delaware, of the old colonies, and in Kentucky, Tennessee and 
Ohio, the new states, there has never been any legal establishment of 
religion, nor any assessment to support Protestant Christianity, for the 
good of the states, and yet, sir, these states have stood and flourished as 
well as Massachusetts." 

The efforts of Leland and his associates were in some 
degree successful, for the “Religious Freedom Act,” passed 
in June, 1811, did give members of non-incorporated reli- 
gious societies exemption from Congregational rates. This 
of course, was no more than the Baptists had supposed 
they had enjoyed before Parsons’ decision had pulled the 
rug from under their feet. It allayed their worst fears but 
did not accomplish their main object, and so they continued 
the fight. High hopes were centered on the Constitutional 
Convention of 1820, and Leland again publicly put forward 
his ideal amendment.'"* But the Convention was dominated 
by conservatives and did nothing to impair the historic 
connection between Congregationalism and the state govern- 
ment." Separation of church and state in Massachusetts, 


12 Writings, pp. 354-5. Of his legislative service Leland wrote years later: ““Thro’ 
strong persuasion | was tucked into the Legislature two years; and learned from experience 
what I had surmised before; that my conscience was not long enough for a legislator. I 
gained no evidence that the legislature of Massachusetts had inspiratien sufficient to 
legislate about souls, conscience or eternity” (Letter to S. M. Noel, 17 June 1831; Baptist 
Chronicle, I1 [1831], 110). 

1383 See his “Short Essays on Government, and the Proposed Revision of the Constitu- 
tion .. . of Massachusetts” (Writings, pp. 473-9), probably first published in a newspaper. 
He remarked here that the ambiguity and contradictions of Articles II] and III of the 
Declaration of Rights reminded him of the man who “wrote a letter to his attorney, but 
after he had written he could not read it. He then handed it to his son, but his son could 
not. The man then folded up the letter and sent it to the attorney, saying, ‘Never mind it, 
my son, the lawyer is a better scholar than we are.’” 


14 See the summary in S. E. Morison, 4 History of the Constitution of Massachusetts, 
Boston, 1917, pp. 32-3. The Convention proposed and the people adopted an amend- 
ment abolishing religious tests for office, but a very mild amendment substituting “Chris- 
tian” for “Protestant” in Article III of the Declaration of Rights was voted down by the 
people. It was too strong for some voters, but too tame for probably many more. John 
Adams moved in the Convention that the words “ali men of all religions” be substituted 
for “every denomination of Christians” in Article III, but the motion was defeated. See 
Journal of Debates and Proceedings in the Convention . . . to Revise the Constitution of Mas- 
sachusetts, new edn., Boston, 1853, pp. 613-4, 633, 427- 
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when it was finally achieved, was less directly the result of 
the fifty- or sixty-year-long crusade by the dissenting sects 
than of a totally unpredictable set of circumstances. These 
were complex and are largely irrelevant here. It is enough 
to say that the division between Trinitarian and Unitarian 
Congregationalism in the 1820’s suddenly placed the 
Trinitarians in the position where they had long and com- 
placently seen other religious minorities. They promptly 
joined forces with them in urging a constitutional amend- 
ment withdrawing tax support from all the churches. The 
amendment was adopted in 1833 by a popular vote of nearly 
ten to one." ‘Thus passed the last church establishment in 
the United States, and there were few to lament it. One 
can only hope that John Leland read Governor Edward 
Everett’s inaugural address in 1836, in which the Governor 
said: ““Taught by the wisdom of ages the mischief of an 
alliance of church and state, we have incorporated it into 


our system, as an article of our political faith, that religion 
is a concernment between the conscience of man and his 
creator, and exists in its greatest purity, when it rests upon 
the public sentiment of an enlightened community.”* If 
Leland did read this, he must have first rubbed his eyes and 
then cried out “Hosanna!” 


Tue MamMotu CHEESE: 
“An EBULITION OF THE Passion OF DEMocRACY” 

In the local histories and the anniversary addresses John 
Leland is depicted as leading his Baptist flock to the polls to 
cast their votes as one man for all Democratic-Republican 
candidates. The story has been repeatedly told of how the 

1% Amendment XI (Thorpe, Federal and State Constitutions, III, 1914). See Buck, Mass. 
Ecclesiastical Law, ch. IV; Meyer, Church and State in Mass., ch. VIII. 
1% Quoted in Stokes, Church and State in the U.S., I, 427. 
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first lone Federalist ballot cast in Cheshire was thrown out 
unhesitatingly by the selectmen counting the votes because 
they were sure it was a mistake.”’ More plausible, but to 
the same effect, is the statement of Leland’s granddaughter 
to a traveler whose account of a visit to Cheshire was 
printed in the Pittsfield Sun of 30 September 1869. There 
was just one voter in the town, according to the grand- 
daughter, who persisted in casting an anti-Jeffersonian vote 
in spite of all Leland’s sermons, speeches, and personal 
persuasion. She did not remember the name of this coura- 
geous nonconformist, but the editor of the Sun, as it 
happened, did. ‘“The name of the individual who cast 
the one vote against the Democracy was Samuel Whipple. 
That vote was in the course of years increased to three, 
Mr. Whipple having two sons who also voted the Federal 
ticket when they attained their majority.” Presumably 
the Whipples lived at the crossroads in the town long known 
as “Federal 

Leland’s political influence may have become legendary, 
but it was no legend. It can be verified from the town records 
in the Cheshire clerk’s office. The following table shows 
Cheshire’s votes for governor from 1800 through 1808. 

1800 Elbridge Gerry 79 
Moses Gill I 
1801 Gerry 175 
Caleb Strong fe) 
1802 Gerry 
Strong 
1803 Gerry 
Strong 
1804 James Sullivan 
Strong 


7 FE. C. Raynor, communication to the Granite Monthly, VIII (1885), 140. I have not 
found this anecdote in print earlier, but it has often been printed since. 


8 Raynor and Petitclerc, Hist. of Cheshire, p. 95. 
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1805 Sullivan 
Strong 
1806 Sullivan 
Strong 
1807 Sullivan 
Strong 
1808 Sullivan 
Christopher Gore 
The votes of Cheshire for representative in Congress 
during these years show the same lopsided, Jeffersonian 
pattern. Unfortunately the vote for presidential electors 
is available for only one of the three national elections 
during the period. This is because in both 1800 and 1808 
the General Court assumed the function of choosing the 
electors in order to make certain they would all be Fed- 
eralists.° In 1804 the town cast 181 votes for the Demo- 
cratic-Republican electors and none for the Federalists. 
Thanks to Leland and some able co-workers nearby, 
Berkshire County steadily remained a Jeffersonian and 
later a Jacksonian stronghold, in sharp contrast with the 
Connecticut River counties just to the east, which were 
dominated by Federalist Dwights, Strongs, and Sedgwicks. 
In Pittsfield, a few miles south of Cheshire, flourished one 
of the most vigorous of Democratic-Republican journals in 
the United States—the Sun, founded by Phinehas Allen in 
1800. The first two issues of the Sun bore the motto: 


Here aut may scribble with unbounded sway, 
If they will do it in a DECENT way. 
But in the third issue the motto had disappeared and Allen 


settled down to strictly partisan journalism. In this task 
Leland was an active collaborator. Allen acknowledged this 


1” Caleb B. Tillinghast, ““The Electoral College [of Massachusetts],” a series of articles 
contributed to the Boston Journal, 1888-89 (scrapbook in Librarian’s Office, Mass. State 
Library). 
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debt in his obituary notice of Leland, saying: “When the 
Senior Editor of this journal commenced the publication 
of the Sun, more than forty years since, no one rendered him 
more efficient aid than did Mr. Leland. Thro’ his kind 
exertions the circulation of the paper was increased, and his 
pen was always prompt to assist in the promotion and 
furtherance of the great and fundamental principles we have 
constantly and fearlessly aimed to maintain.” 

Many of Leland’s essays and speeches were first printed 
in the Sun, and others were published separately by Allen 
for wider circulation. One or two of the latter may be men- 
tioned as representative. Leland’s Oration, Delivered at 
Cheshire, July 5, 1802, on the Celebration of Independence, 
reviews in Jeffersonian terms our national history to 1802 
and contrasts the status of the people under Federalist and 
Republican administrations. “I would as soon give my 
vote to a wolf to be a shepherd,” Leland remarks of Fed- 
eralist political philosophy, “fas to a man, who is always 
contending for the energy of government, to be a ruler.” 
The two worst ills of the country, he finds, are personal 
slavery in the South and religious slavery in the North. 
He enumerates “seventeen [thoroughly Jeffersonian] wishes” 
to serve as toasts for the national anniversary, but his last 
word is a plea that nothing be done this day “that will dis- 
grace the republican or the Christian.’ 

Three years later Leland pronounced another Fourth of 
July oration at Cheshire, which was promptly printed by 
Phinehas Allen under the title of 4n Elective Judiciary. It 
expounds one of the favorite ideas of the party which had 


1 Pittsfield Sun, 21 Jan. 1841. 

Ml Writings, p. 266. 

1@ [bid., pp. 269-70. Among the volunteer toasts offered on the occasion, according to 
the report in the Pittsfield Sun (26 July 1802), was the following, in allusion to the rivalry 
of the Sun and the Federalist Western Star of Stockbridge: “May the splendour of the 
Republican SUN continue to eclipse the twinklings of the Western Lightning Bug.” 
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recently come into power in two branches of the government 
only to find itself repeatedly frustrated by Federalists en- 
trenched in the judiciary. There were all kinds of reasons 
why the Jeffersonians, from the President on down, wished 
to make judges more responsive to the popular will. Leland 
admits that the chances of making judicial offices elective— 
of converting them from a “‘monarchical” to a “representa- 
tive” status—are probably slight. Then “let us make the 
best of it,” he suggests, “‘and have nothing to do with courts 
of judicature, that we can possibly avoid, but settle all our 
controversies by mutual arbitration, then the hosts of 
lawyers, who infest our land like the swarms of locusts in 
Egypt, and eat up every green thing, will have nothing to 
do but apply themselves to that happy vocation, which 
they now recommend to others, ‘plough, hoe, go to meeting, 
and learn good things.’”’* As was his way in his frequent 
appearances as public orator, Leland does not confine himself 
to the topic announced in his title. He argues for a reduc- 
tion of the requirements for suffrage, criticizes the employ- 
ment of congressional chaplains on government funds, 
urges upon his fellow-townsmen “a line of proper decorum 
on days of election and at all your town meetings,” and 
especially the encouragement of youthful talents in politics 
in “fa laudable strife among the towns of Berkshire” to 
produce the best statesman. There is also a notable passage 
defending Mr. Jefferson against the personal attacks on him 
in Federalist newspapers. 


His flight to Carter’s mountain, his attempt to cheat Mr. Jones, his 
intrigue with Mrs. Walker, and his sending from France for black Sall 


13 Writings, p. 292. For current feeling against judges and lawyers throughout the 
country, see John Bach McMaster, 4 History of the People of the United States, Philadelphia, 
1883-1913, ILI, 153 ff. 

14 James Madison had similar doubts about the constitutionality of paying chaplains to 
Congress out of public funds; see his “Autobiography,” ed. Douglass Adair, William and 
Mary Quarterly, 3d ser., II (1945), 204. 
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{Leland observes], are the four topics of censure. These crimes, it is 
said, were all committed between the years 1776 and 1790. I do not 
absolutely know but all the charges are true; but one thing I know to be 
true. I lived in Virginia, from December, 1776, until April, 1791, not 
far distant from Monticello; yet I never heard a syllable of either of those 
crimes, till I read them in these eastern newspapers; said to be extracts 
from Calender & Co. I shall, therefore, be an infidel in these reports, 
until I have better evidence. 

The good people of Cheshire were bound to listen to any- 
thing said about Mr. Jefferson with particular interest. 
They were attached to him in a very special way. Not long 
before, they had presented him with a novel and substantial 
token of their affection and esteem. 

The earliest public mention of the Great Cheshire Cheese 
that I have found is in a short-lived Jeffersonian paper 
published at Providence, Rhode Island, called the /mpartial 
Observer. On 8 August 1801 that paper printed the following 
communication under the caption “The Cheshire Ladies’ 
respect to President Jefferson”’: 

In the town of Cheshire, state of Massachusetts, the ladies of the Rev. 
Mr. Leland’s church and society agreed to make a cheese to present to 
his Excellency Thomas Jefferson as a mark of the exalted esteem they 
had of him as a man of virtue, benevolence, and a real sincere friend to 
all Christian denominations, and their full coincidence in his being 
placed in the Executive chair of the American nation, and their full 
assurance of his wielding the government at much less expence than his 
predecessor, and as well, and it is hoped much better. Accordingly, they 
requested Mr. Leland to procure a cheese vat at their expense six feet 
diameter, and twenty one inches thick, to press the cheese in; and on a 
certain day they were to assemble at Mr. Daniel Brown’s with the curd 
to make the cheese. They all punctually attended and placed the vat 
in a cyder press and then filled it with curd. The vat held fourteen 
hundred weight of curd, and they had three hundred weight left. This 
cheese was made from the milk of goo cows at one milking. When our 
informant left Cheshire, the cheese had not been turned, but would be 
in a few days, as the machinery for that purpose was nearly completed. 


46 Writings, p. 286. 
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If the ladies of Massachusetts begin to give their cheese out of respect 
to Mr. Jefferson, and if some of the high toned Adams men do not soon 
turn and become friendly to Jefferson and the ladies, it is thought they 
will lose their esteem and have to eat their bread without cheese. This 
cheese is to be sent on in the spring of 1802, to the seat of government, 
under the care of Mr. Lealand, who was formerly a neighbour to Mr. 
Jefferson fifteen years in the State of Virginia. The motto on this cheese 
is “Rebellion to tyrants is obedience to God.” 

Ten days later the story was picked up by the Hampshire 
Gazette, a Federalist paper published at Northampton, Mas- 
sachusetts, and reprinted, with some heavily sarcastic com- 
ments, under the title of “THE MAMMOTH CHEESE.” 
The title is of more interest than the comments, for the 
epithet was a novel one and was to stick to Leland’s cheese 
permanently.“ A further account, purportedly by an eye- 
witness, appeared in the Stockbridge Western Star on the 
last day of August. Passing through Cheshire, said this 
writer, who appropriately signed himself “VIATOR,” 
“my eyes were favored with a view of a ludicrous procession, 
in honor of a cheesen God... of the enormous weight 
of 1238 Ibs.... What added to the ludicrousness of the 
scene was the sight of an Ambassador of God, running 
and puffing with a cased Flag to ornament and grace the 
idolatry.” 

Local histories add a good many details about the produc- 
tion of the Cheese that may or may not be accurate. It is 
said, for example, that no Federalist cows were allowed to 
contribute milk. It is certain that a cider press was used 
instead of a cheese press, and that the local blacksmith rein- 

4 According to the New English Dictionary, the noun mammoth (the name of the 
extinct Siberian elephant) was borrowed from Russian into English about 1700. It was 
used in America before the end of the century for the North American mastodon, or “the 
Great American Incognitum,” as it was first called during the excitement over the excava- 
tion and reconstruction of a mastodon skeleton in Orange County, N. Y., by Charles 
Willson Peale (see Charles Coleman Sellers, Charles Willson Peale, Philadelphia, 1947, II, 


142-4). The Dictionary of Americanisms assigns the earliest attributive use of the word to 
1802, in connection with the Mammoth Cheese. 
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forced both the press and the gigantic cheese hoop that was 
made to mold the cheese. 
In the Boston Mercury and New-England Palladium for 
8 September appeared a poetic narrative of the proceedings 
of the great day. Two or three stanzas of this “Epico- 
Lyrical Ballad,” which was very widely reprinted, will 
suffice here. 
Then Elder J. —— with lifted eyes, 
In musing posture stood, 
Invoked a blessing from the skies, 
To save from vermin, mites and flies, 
And keep the bounty good... . 
Then, sexton-like, the patriot troop, 
With naked arms and crown, 
Embraced, with hardy hands, the scoop, 
And filled the vast expanded hoop, 
While beetles smacked it down. 
Next girding screws, the pondrous beam, 
With heft immense, drew down. 
The gushing whey, from every seam 
Flowed through the streets, a rapid stream, 
And shad came up to town. 


Journalistic comment, playful and indignant, was general 
during the following weeks. The Pittsfield Sun observed on 
16 November: 

One of the principal subjects of Federal Complaint against President 
Jerrerson seems to be the “Mammoth Cheese” (as the Opposition 
writers have generally called it) made by a number of the Ladies of 
Cheshire, to be presented to the President, as a mark of respect, and for 


17 When the cider press was dismantled after long use, the great wooden screw was cut 
up and the sections distributed as relics of the great occasion. One of these is in the pos- 
session of the author of this paper. The fullest account of the making of the cheese is by 
C. A. Browne, “Elder John Leland and the Mammoth Cheshire Cheese,” Agricultural 
History, XVIII (1944), 145-53. This well-documented account draws alike on historical 
and traditional materials. 
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the encouragement of the stable production of that grazing town. This 
intended PRESENT, and the appointment of ABranAM Bisuop’s Father, 
Collector of New-Haven, in the place of Mr. Goodrich, have probably 
drawn forth more federal objections against the New Administration, 
than any other two measures. The Cheshire Cheese has not yet been 
seriously represented to be in itself a violation of the Constitution, but 
presenting it to the President is thought to be inconsistent with the 
monopoly of a federal market, and consequently a crime nearly allied to 
that of taking “their daily bread away from meritorious federal offi- 
cers.” ... Itis shrewdly suspected that ALBERT the Genevan 
instigator of Whiskey Insurrections, instigated the good women of 
Cheshire to enter into the Cheese-Plot, the particulars of which may be 
expected in the Appendix of Dr. Morse’s next Thanksgiving Sermon. 


The word itself was becoming a fad, greatly stimulated of 
course by Peale’s publicity for his Mammoth skeleton. The 
New York Commercial Advertiser for 4 December published a 
contribution from Stoningtonport asking, “What are the 
Mammoth squashes, pumpkins, peaches, Sc. to the MAM- 
MOTH RADISH! Was raised during the last season in the 


garden of Mr. Z. Hancock, in this Borough, a Scarlet Radish, 
which weighed 20 lbs. measured three feet in circumference, 


and six feet in length!’ A little later a Philadelphia baker 
advertised ““Mammoth bread” for sale, prompting the vio- 
lently anti-Jeffersonian Port Folio to comment: “We 
suppose that his gigantic loaves were baked at a Salt Lick, 
and perhaps may form a great rock bridge, or natural arch 
between the mouth and maw of a voracious republican.” 
Late in November, John Leland and Darius Brown had 
started with the 1235-pound cheese on a sleigh or wagon 
from Cheshire for the Hudson River. At or near the city 
of Hudson they transferred it to a sloop, which brought it 
to New York, where it arrived on 6 December and could be 
viewed by the curious “at the Albany Bason.”" From 


18 Port Folio, II, 31 (Jan. 1802). 


WN. Y. Commercial Advertiser, 7 Dec. 1801. 
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there it proceeded to Baltimore. “This handsome compli- 
ment from the republican ladies of Cheshire . . . arrived in 
this city yesterday,” the Baltimore Federal Gazette reported 
on 21 December, “in good order, in the sloop Astrea, 
captain Rogers, from New-York, and now lays at Smith’s 
wharf. In the course of a day or two it will be sent on in a 
waggon to the City of Washington, to the President.” The 
British traveler John Davis, a very untrustworthy witness 
to be sure, related in his book on the United States that 
“The curiosity of the inhabitants of Baltimore was uni- 
versally excited; men, women, and children flocked to see 
the Mammoth Cheese. The taverns were deserted; the 
gravy soup cooled on the table, and the cats unrebuked 
revelled on the custards and cream. Even grey-bearded 
shopkeepers neglected their counters, and participated in the 
Mammoth infatuation.”” He added that the four “richly 
caparisoned” horses that drew the Cheese to Washington 
were furnished by Baltimore Republicans. ‘They must 


have been furnished by someone, for the Cheese arrived in 


the capital on 29 December." 

Jefferson was duly notified of this event, for early on 
New Year’s morning he wrote his son-in-law, Thomas Mann 
Randolph: ‘“The Mammoth cheese is arrived here and is to 
be presented this day. It is 4.f. 4% I. diameter, 15. I. thick, 
and weighed in August 1230. lb. They were offered 1000. D. 
in New York for the use of it 12. days as a shew. It is an 
ebullition of the passion of republicanism in a state where it 
has been under heavy persecution.”"*! The newspaper 
accounts say that the President stood in his door to receive 
the extraordinary gift later that forenoon. Leland read the 


1 Davis, Travels of Four Years and a Half in the United States of America, London, 
1803, pp. 329-30. Washington National Intelligencer, 30 Dec.; Washington Federalist, 
31 Dec, 1801. 


1 Jefferson Papers, Library of Congress. 
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following address of presentation, signed by five citizens of 
Cheshire but undoubtedly composed by their revered 
Baptist elder: 

Sir: 

Notwithstanding we live remote from the seat of our national govern- 
ment, in an extreme part of our own state, yet we humbly claim the right 
of judging for ourselves. 

Our attachment to the National Constitution is indissoluble. We 
consider it is a discription of those powers which the people have dele- 
gated to their Magistrates, to be exercised for definite purposes; and not 
as a charter of favors granted by a sovereign to his subjects. 

Among its beautiful features,—The right of free suffrage, to correct 
abuses—the prohibition of religious tests, to prevent all hierarchy—and 
the means of amendment which it contains within itself, to remove 
defects as fast as they are discovered, appear the most prominent. 

Such being the sentiments which we entertain, our joy must have 
been exquisite on your appointment to the first office in the nation. 

The trust is great. The task arduous. But we believe the supreme 
Ruler of the Universe, whe raises up men to achieve great events, has 
raised up a JEFFERSON at this critical day, to defend Republicanism, 
and to baffle the arts of Aristocracy. 

We wish to prove the love we bear to our President not by words alone, 
but in deed and in truth. With this address we send you a Chees by the 
hands of Messrs John Leland and Darius Brown, as a token of the 
esteem we bear to our chief Magistrate and of the sense we entertain 
of the singular blessings that have been derived from the numerous 
services you have rendered to mankind in general, and more especially 
to this favored nation over which you preside. It is not the last stone of 
the Bastile; nor is it an article of great pecuniary worth; but as a freewill 
offering, we hope it will be favorably received. 

The Chees was produced by the personal labor of Freeborn Farmers, 
with the voluntary and cheerful aid of their wives and daughters, with- 
out the assistance of a single slave. It was originally intended for an 
elective President of a free people, and with a principal view of casting a 
mite into the even scale of Federal Democracy. We hope it will safely 
arrive at it’s destined place, and that it’s quality will prove to be such as 
may not disappoint the wishes of those who mad[e] it. 

To that Infinite Being who governs the Universe we ardently pray, 
that your life and health may long be preserved—that your usefulness 
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may be still continued—that your Administration may be no less pleasant 

to yourself than it is grateful to us and to the nation at large, and that 

the blessing of generations yet unborn may come upon you. 

In behalf of ourselves and our fellow citizens of Cheshire, we send you 
the tribute of profound respect. 

N.B. The chees above mentioned was made July 20, 1801, and on the 
2oth. of August it weighed 1235 lb." 

To this the President replied: 

To Messrs. Daniel Brown, Hezekiah Mason, Jonathan Richardson, 
John Waterman and John Wells junr. a committee of the town of 
Cheshire in Massachusetts. 

Gentlemen 
I concur with you in the sentiments expressed in your kind address on 

behalf of the inhabitants of the town of Cheshire, that the constitution 

of the United States is a Charter of authorities and duties, not a Charter 
of rights to it’s officers; and that among it’s most precious provisions are 
the right of suffrage, the prohibition of religious tests, and it’s means of 
peaceable amendment. Nothing ensures the duration of this fair fabric of 
government so effectually as the due sense entertained, by the body of our 
citizens, of the value of these principles, and their care to preserve them. 

I receive, with particular pleasure, the testimony of good will with 
which your citizens have been pleased to charge you. It presents an 
extraordinary proof of the skill with which those domestic arts which 
contribute so much to our daily comfort, are practised by them, and 
particularly by that portion of them most interesting to the affections, 
the cares and the happiness of man. 

To myself this mark of esteem from freeborn farmers, employed 
personally in the useful labors of life, is peculiarly grateful. Having no 
wish to but preserve to them the fruits of their labour, their sense of 
this truth will be my highest reward. 

I pray you, gentlemen, to make my thanks for their favor acceptable 
to them & to be assured yourselves of my high respect and esteem. 

Tu: JEFFERSON 


On the same day, before or after the presentation of the 
Cheese, Jefferson replied to an address from the Danbury, 
Connecticut, Baptist Association. The reply pointed out 


182 The originals of both the address and the reply are in the possession of Mr. William 
B. Browne, North Adams, Massachusetts, and are printed with his kind permission. 
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that the First Amendment of the Constitution had built “a 
wall of separation between Church and State,” and thus 
gave us a metaphor that remains meaningful and useful no 
matter how hackneyed by repetition.'™ 

Amusing as the tribute of cheese might appear to most 
people, there were some it did not amuse. Manasseh Cutler, 
representative in Congress from the Essex District in Mas- 
sachusetts, had two good reasons for disapproving the whole 
affair. He was a Federalist, and he was a Congregational 
clergyman. In a letter to Dr. Joseph Torrey of 4 January 
1802, he expressed with some asperity his feelings about the 
Cheese, Leland, and Mr. Jefferson. 


On New Year’s day [he wrote], a number of the Federalists were deter- 
mined to keep up the old custom, though contrary to what was intended 
[since Jefferson had abandoned all ceremonial forms], of waiting on the 
President, with the compliments of the season. We went at eleven, were 
tolerably received, and treated with cake and wine. We had, likewise, 
the honor of viewing the mammoth cheese. It had, a little before, been 
presented with all the parade of Democratic etiquette. The President 
invited us to “Go into the mammoth room to see the mammoth cheese.” 
Last Sunday [3 January], Leland, the cheesemonger, a poor ignorant, 
illiterate, clownish creature (who was the conductor of this monument 
of human weakness and folly to the place of its destination), was intro- 
duced as the preacher to both Houses of Congress, and a great number 
of gentlemen and ladies from I know not where. The President, con- 
trary to all former practice, made one of his audience. Such a perform- 
ance I never heard before, and I hope never shall again. The text was, 
“And behold a greater than Solomon is here.”” The design of the 
preacher was principally to apply the allusion, not to the person in- 
tended in the text, but to him who was then present. Such a farrago, 
bawled with stunning voice, horrid tone, frightful grimaces, and ex- 
travagant gestures, I believe, was never heard by any decent auditory 
before. Shame or laughter appeared in every countenance. Such an 
outrage upon religion, the Sabbath, and common decency, was extremely 
painful to every sober, thinking person present. But it answered the 


183 Jefferson, Works, ed. Bergh, XVI, 281-2. 
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much-wished for purpose of the Democrats, to see religion exhibited in 
the most ridiculous manner.™* 

From Mount Vernon Nelly Custis Lewis wrote her friend 
Mrs. C. C. Pinckney at the same time that the Federalists 
who had seen the Cheese “say the crust is painted red and 
think the new representatives room looks like an oven 
intended for the apple pye which was supposed would be 
offered with the cheese.” 

Leland evidently paid his parting respects to the President 
on the day after preaching to Congress. For Jefferson’s 
manuscript Account Book under the date of 4 January con- 
tains this entry: “gave revd mr. Leland bearer of the cheese 
of 1235 lb. weight 200.D.”"* Nothing could be more char- 
acteristic of their recorder than these precise data, but they 
reveal no motive for the gift. A painstaking historian, John 
B. McMaster, long ago pointed out that Jefferson paid 
Leland at the rate of sixteen cents per pound, “which, by 
the ‘Prices Current,’ was five cents a pound more than 
cheese was worth.”’ But if we are to enter upon such 
considerations, what about Leland’s traveling expenses? 
The only possible explanation of the transaction is that 
Jefferson as a public servant insisted on declining gifts that 
would obligate him to the givers. Since he highly approved 
Leland’s political views, he paid him generously, knowing he 
would make good use of the money. It is very surprising, 
however, that no mention at all is made in either the town 
or the church records at Cheshire of the $200 or, indeed, of 

4 W. P. and J. P. Cutler, Life, Journals and Correspondence of Rev. Manassch Cutler, 
Cincinnati, 1888, II, 66-7. 

1% Undated letter quoted in Charles Moore, The Family Life of George Washington, 
Boston and New York, 1926, p. 167. 


i Jefferson’s Account Book for 1801-1803 is in the New York Public Library; a photo- 
static copy is in the Alderman Library, University of Virginia. 

WT Hist. of the People of the U.S., 11, 604, note. The entry from Jefferson’s Account Book 
first appeared in print in an article by John Bigelow on “Jefferson’s Financial Diary,” 
Harper’s Monthly, March, 1885 (LXX, 542). 
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any report made by Leland upon his return. The local 
records are, in fact, wholly silent upon the subject of the 
Great Cheese from beginning to end. 

The later history of the Cheese is also obscure. It was 

unquestionably around for a long time. The Reverend 
Dr. Cutler, a man of boundless curiosity, felt impelled 
to view it again when he called on the President on New 
Year’s Day, 1803, and he learned that “sixty pounds had 
been taken out of the middle, in consequence of the puffing 
up and symptoms of decay.”** An allusion by Benjamin H. 
Latrobe early in 1804 implies that the Cheese had been 
recently disposed of. Latrobe was superintendent of public 
buildings, in charge of work on both the Capitol and the 
President’s Mansion. On 28 March 1804 he wrote in- 
dignantly to John Lenthall, his master builder on the job, 
about a threatened cut in the appropriation for work on the 
mansion: 
If . . . the House of Representatives should agree to the Amendment, 
then the President being left to shift for himself we must set our wits to 
stuff the House of Representatives into the Room formerly inhabited 
by the Mammoth Cheese: and I think the preparation for that Maggot- 
breeding Assembly, has been very properly made, by fixing the Cheese 
for two Years where the Speaker may sit for one.™ 

There are various accounts of the final disposition of the 
Cheese. The last of it is said to have been served with hot 
punch at a presidential reception in 1805; it is also said to 
have been dumped into the Potomac at a date not known. 

88 Cutler, Manasseh Cutler, U1, 116. 

1 Library of Congress, Latrobe-Lenthall Correspondence. At almost the same time 
Latrobe wrote, the baker of the Navy produced a “Mammoth Loaf” to be eaten at the 
Capitol when Congress adjourned. The Senate had not finished its business when the 
feast began in a nearby room, and Senator Plumer of New Hampshire reported the affair, 
in which Jefferson participated, with great indignation. One detail reported by Plumer is 
incredible—namely, that the President “compared this drunken frolic to the sacrament of 
the Lords supper” (William Plumer’s Memorandum of Proceedings in the United States 
Senate, 1803-1807, ed. Everett S. Brown, New York, 1923, p. 179). Jefferson’s extreme 
caution in his public references to everything relating to religion makes such conduct 
entirely out of character for him. 
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The annals of the Mammoth Cheese end in complete 
obscurity. But the town that produced it has not let its 
memory fade. In 1940 a huge concrete replica of the press 
and the Cheese was erected in the village of Cheshire to 
commemorate alike the most celebrated event in its history 
and the civic and religious labors of Elder John Leland.’ 


JEFFERSONIAN PaTRIARCH 


Returning to Cheshire, Leland settled down to his routine 
of supplying the pulpits in that village and others nearby. 
He also continued his itinerating. In 1800 he had traveled 
to the New York frontier and swung back through Connecti- 
cut and Rhode Island. For two years or more (1804-06) 
he lived in Dutchess County, New York, until the troubles 
in the Cheshire church over his views on communion sub- 
sided. His autobiographical sketch mentions evangelizing 
trips to Vermont in 1808; to Philadelphia and Virginia in 
1813-14; and to the Genesee country, where he visited his 
children and doubtless saw many former Berkshire County 
neighbors, in 1815.'* He contemplated moving to western 
New York for good, but a broken leg resulting from a fall 
from his horse changed his plans, and he moved instead to 
the little settlement of New Ashford northwest of Cheshire. 
Here he lived for sixteen years, returning in 1831 to spend 
his final years in Cheshire.'* In 1820 he estimated that he 
had traveled a distance equivalent to three times round the 
earth and had preached “not far from eight thousand” 
sermons.'® “Faint yet pursuing,” as he described himself, he 
still had over twenty years of active life ahead of him. 

1 An account of the ceremonies dedicating the monument is in the Springfield Republi- 
can, 2 Sept. 1940. 

i Writings, pp. 32-4. 

Tbid., pp. 34, 38. 

183 Tbid., p. 35. 
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Politically he remained active and articulate throughout 
his later years. On the great issue of neutral rights that 
troubled Jefferson’s second term and brought on war under 
Madison, Leland and his fellow-townsmen stood squarely 
behind the government. On 22 August, 1808, the town 
“Voted unanimously that we disapprove of the doings of the 
Town [of] Boston Relative to their Petitioning the President 
of United States to suspend the Embargo,” and Leland was 
named first on a committee appointed to answer the Boston 
selectmen’s circular letter..* When war was declared in 
June, 1812, Governor Caleb Strong proclaimed a day of 
atonement for our hostile conduct toward “the nation from 
which we are descended”; but a Cheshire town meeting on 
11 July resolved that “the declaration of war. . . was digni- 
fied and just, and the only measure left for a Nation to resort 
to that dec[rjees they will be free” and therefore resolute in 
resisting the “faithless piratical and Savage conduct” of 
Great Britain. Another resolution adopted at the same time 
declared that the Washington Benevolent Society was 
“formed of unauspicious plants” and that if its conduct 
showed it was acting “‘in the Support of a foreign Govern- 
ment,” then “the Insignia of the Father of his Country 
Shall be wrested by the eagle of America from such un- 
worthy protection.” For this and other purposes a Com- 
mittee of Safety and Vigilance was formed. It was instructed 
to use forbearance but at the same time to treat firmly any 
who needed to be taught “that as free Men we mean to live 
and as free Men we mean to die.” 

According to a contemporary estimate, there were 2,300 
members of the Washington Benevolent Society in Berkshire 
County in 1813. ‘This was a local branch of a national 

1 See the proceedings of a special town meeting of 9 Aug., 1808, in Boston Town Records, 
1796 to 1813, Boston, 1905, pp. 237-9. The answer from Cheshire is not on record. 


5 Smith, Hist. of Pittsfield, 1800-1876, p. 232. 
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political organization, more or less secret in character, to 
which all good Federalists belonged and which all Re- 
publicans viewed as unpatriotic and conspiratorial.’ Cer- 
tainly its members were opposed to the war, and some of 
the speeches and toasts uttered at its mass meetings verged 
on disloyalty. At Pittsfield, where a good many British 
prisoners were brought from the Lakes and Canada in 
1813-14, every successful escape was attributed by sup- 
porters of the war to secret aid from the Washington Benev- 
olent Society. A tradition preserved by local historians of 
Cheshire is that captive British officers were paroled in 
Cheshire rather than in Pittsfield because there were too 
many “friends of King George’”’ among the citizens of the 
larger town.’ However, by July, 1814, the villagers were 
tired of their fashionable company, for they petitioned for 
the removal of the paroled officers, reciting among other 
charges against them that “they have recently indulged 
themselves in the amusement of firing, with bullets, length- 
wise of the street, at a mark, and a few days since fired two 
balls through the meeting-house, neither have we any reason 
to believe it accidental.’ 

But Cheshire was by no means ready at this unhappy 
period of the war to give up fighting, nor was it infected by 
the pessimism and quasi-disloyalty that led to the Hartford 
Convention. On 24 September, 1814, at the lowest moment 
of American military fortunes, a town meeting voted to 
raise the wages of all Cheshire draftees above the pittance 
paid them by the Federal government, and to “provide 


16 See ibid., pp. 232-8; Harlan H. Ballard, “A Forgotten Fraternity,” Berkshire Hist. 
and Sci. Soc., Collections, III, No. 4 (1913); and S. E. Morison, The Life and Letters of 
Harrison Gray Otis, Boston and New York, 1913, I, 300-3. Mr. Morison shows that the 
Societies were simply part of the Federalist political machine in Massachusetts, much like 
the Democratic clubs (so detested by Washington himself) in the Democratic-Republican 
state machines in the 1790's. 

67 Raynor and Peticlerc, Hist. of Cheshire, p. 106. 


18 Thid., p. 204. 
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every necessary munition of war not only for our Townsmen 
subject to military duty but also for the exempts able to 
bear arms.” These measures were accompanied by resolu- 
tions declaring that 

While the enemy by their devastation and cruelties are disregarding all 
established usages of war and Law of Nations, pouring forth upon the 
defenceless Inhabitants of our frontiers their red allies, whose Toma- 
hawks drink only the blood of the innocent and the unoffending; betray- 
ing to the same merciless slaughter those whom the fortune of war has 
thrown into their hands, wantonly destroying undefended Towns; and 
monuments of art and taste as well as the repositories of Scientific 
knowledge share the same undistinguished ruin from the vandalism of 
modern Brittain... . 

At such a cricis He is undeserving the name of American whose hand 
shall withhold the requisite means to place the energies of our Country 
in a complete preparatory State to chastise our insolent foe in whatever 
point danger may appear. 

The battle of New Orleans gave the nation a new hero, 
and Leland became an unwavering admirer and supporter 
of Andrew Jackson from this time forth. He found nothing 
to please him in the Clay-Adams program of internal 
improvements, observing in a Fourth of July speech in 1824 
that “When the [national] debt shall all be paid, and the 
taxes lightened, then let railroads, tunnels, and castles in the 
air be the order of the day, if nothing better appears.” In 
his frequent New Orleans anniversary speeches, Leland 
defended Old Hickory on every count—even as a writer of 
state papers—against the “heterogeneous mob . . . of 
Nullifiers, Hartford Convention men, Bankites, and... . 
would-be-ins” who opposed and ridiculed the President.'” 

With a profound faith in “the world found by Columbus, 
delivered by Washington, and taught by Jefferson,” 


Writings, p. $77. 
70 p. 657. 
Jbid., p. 
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Leland looked with pleasure on the rapid settlement of the 
West and welcomed the immigrants who were pouring 
toward the frontier. 

Their attachment to our free government [he remarked] has become pro- 
verbial. Thiscircumstance will tend tokeep the nowexisting western states, 
and those which shall arise hereafter, upon the plain ground of representa- 
tive democracy, to the joy of republicans, and the grief of aristocrats in 
the Atlantic States. This appears to be the course that events will take, 
and all opposition to it, is like a shad’s head against a steam-boat.'” 

Accepting, as usual, the results of his own logic, he roundly 
denounced nativist prejudices, declaring in 1836 that “no 
man who has the soul of an American, and the heart of 
affection for our democratic institutions, will either fear or 
wish to injure the papists.” If they violate the laws, 
“punish them; but let them have free scope to publish their 
religion.”” If they become the majority, we are still bound 
to accept the principle of majority rule. ‘“The men of this 
generation have neither power nor right to say what laws a 
future generation shall be governed by.” 

The propagation of opinions like these did not endear 
Leland to his Baptist associates or to Protestant leaders 
generally. On two other religious issues that became 
important during his later years—Sabbatarianism and 
foreign missions—Leland took the unpopular and unorthodox 
position that his conscience dictated. ‘These developments 
were alike in being highly organized campaigns by the 
Protestant denominations, and it was their organized char- 
acter that earned Leland’s disapproval. In the light of the 
simple faith that he had held and labored for over the years, 
there was little spirituality and a visible taint of com- 
mercialism in these mass activities of the churches. The 
growth in numbers and wealth of the Protestant sects, so 
conspicuous in the early decades of the nineteenth century 


Tbid., p. §77. 
Ibid., pp. 671-2. 
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and so gratifying to worldly-minded clergymen, signified to 
Leland “‘outward prosperity and inward depression.’’!"4 
Religion [he wrote in 1826] is become the most fashionable thing among 
us. Moral societies, Sunday schools—tract societies—Bible societies— 
missionary societies, and funds to educate and make preachers, are now 
in the full tide of operation. Formerly it was thought not impossible to 
“discern between those who feared God, and those who did not’; but 
these many societies, including all classes and characters of men, uniting 
in the same effort, carry all before them, and leave no dividing line. 
The adversaries of Judah and Benjamin unite with Zerubbabel, in this 
building, and he who contributes the most, is the most extolled, and his 
biographer canonizes him for it after he is dead. In barbarous times, 
when men were in the dark, it was believed that the success of the gospel 
was according to the outpourings of the Holy Spirit, but in this age of 
light and improvement, it is estimated according to the pourings out of 
the purse. Once, a man could not follow the blessed Jesus without bearing 
his cross, and being hated of all men; but a profession of Christianity is 
now so honorable, that without it men are despised and calumniated.™ 

Whatever the merits of Leland’s position, the times were 
against him. ‘The foreign missions movement was born 
with the century. Within a decade or two it had captured 
the imagination of America and especially of the Baptists 
after the exploits of the Judsons in Burma.’ In an in- 
credibly short time “Female Mite Societies,” “Cent Socie- 
ties,” and similar groups spread from North to South and 
from East to West; missionary magazines were founded by 
all the Protestant denominations; seminaries sprang up to 
train recruits for the great work; and state and national 
missionary organizations were formed. In one of the 
earliest of the innumerable new magazines a contributor 
declared that “The Missionary Spirit, which now pervades 
and animates the church, is superior in its object to that of 
the reformation: the views of the one were bounded by the 

1% Writings, p. 555. 

1% Ibid., pp. 523-4. 


1%8 See Newman, Hist. of the Baptist Churches in the U. S., p. 389 ff. See also Burrage, 
Hist. of the Baptists in New England, ch. VII: “Organized Missionary Operations.” 
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limits of Christendom, the views of the other know no 
limits but those of the habitable world.” 

Leland stood conspicuously aside from all this activity. As 
one who had in a real sense been a missionary all his life, but 
without special training and without help from “associated 
Christian effort,” he was dubious about seminaries and cam- 
paigns for funds. Not opposed to secular education, he stuck 
to the primitive Baptist principle that the power to evangelize 
is bestowed by divine rather than human means. And the 
popular cry that “every cent may save a soul” revolted him.'”8 
Yet on this issue he was not aggressive, for he characteristi- 
cally conceded that he might be mistaken. In 1832 he told a 
friend in a letter that was promptly published: 

The gospel was introduced and spread by a missionary spirit and prac- 
tice; but missionary sociteies and missionary funds have arisen since that 
era. When I read of the apostles and their labors, I form an idea what 
spirit they had, and in what manner they labored for the salvation of 
souls; and if I could see one shade of likeness between the apostolic 
mission and the modern, it would ease my mind; but this I have not yet 
discovered: I therefore stand aloof from every link of the chain, including 
Sunday-schools—Theological Seminaries—Tract, Bible and Missionary 
Societies, &. How many good men and good motives are listed in the 
cause I cannot tell; but, to me, the natural tendency of the whole, is to 
reduce the gospel to school divinity, and represent the work of the Holy 
Unction in the heart, to be no more than what men can perform for 
themselves and for others; and also to fill the ministerial ranks with 
pharasaical hypocrites. And if the modern scheme does not in its prog- 
ress, call in the civil arm to enforce its dogmas and punish non-con- 
formists, it will be better than my fears. In these things, however, I 
may be wrong; for I claim neither infallibility nor the spirit of prophecy. 
May I, may you, may every one pray and search for himself, and believe, 
and act, and follow the clearest light.!” 

17 The General Assembly's Missionary Magazine; or Evangelical Intelligencer, 1, 62 (Feb. 
1805). 

1% Writings, p. 602. 

™ To S. Trott, 7 Sept. 1832; published in Signs of the Times, an “Old School” or Anti- 


Mission Baptist periodical, 1, 17-8 (18 Dec. 1832). For Leland’s views on the seminaries, 
see also his Writings, pp. 494, 525-6, $54. 
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The reference to the “civil arm” reveals another of 
Leland’s objections to organized religious movements. 
Organization in order to win religious equality he had 
approved and encouraged. But organized efforts to obtain 
special privileges for any religious body or faith violated 
his deepest principles and threatened to undo all the labors 
of those who had broken the ties between church and state. 
In this light he viewed the agitation to prohibit Sunday 
mails—a phase of the Sabbath observance crusade which 
rose and fell in strength at intervals throughout the century. 
As early as 1790 Leland had publicly declared his agreement 
with Jefferson and Madison that “it does not belong to [the 
civil power] to establish fixed holy days for divine worship.” 
To do so would be to continue or to revive the tyrannical 
methods of religious establishments. Among other things, 
it would be unfair to Jews and others whose holy day is not 
that of the majority of Americans. Furthermore, “As the 
appointment of such days is no part of human legislation, 
so the breach of the Sabbath (so called) is no part of civil 
jurisdiction.”"* But as the churches grew in wealth and influ- 
ence, and as local missionary, tract, and Bible societies were 
formed, an opportunity presented itself to Protestant leaders 
to stiffen the old Sunday observance laws in the states 
and even to enlist the national government in their godly 
crusade.'*! 


1 Writings, p. 119; see also pp. 224, 240. 


‘8! The situation that confronted Leland in Berkshire County is shown by the large 
number of “religious and moral societies” organized there between 1798 and 1828 as 
reported in [David Dudley Field] History of the County of Berkshire, Massachusetts, Pitts- 
field, 1829, pp. 148 ff. These include “the Auxiliary Union of Berkshire County for pro- 
moting the observance of the Christian Sabbath,” founded in 1828. Field, who was a 
Congregational clergyman, outlined the aims and work of this group in terms that must 
have made Leland shudder (pp. 157-8). The journalist Anne Royall, who had violently 
anti-Calvinist views, visited Pittsfield in 1827. She declared that “The very air is 
tainted with the rankest bigotry” and felt that she was lucky to escape with her life 
(The Black Book; or a Continuation of Travels in the United States, Washington, 1828, 
II, 53). 


| 
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The agitation against Sunday mails began after an Act of 
Congress of April, 1810, required all post offices to be kept 
open for at least an hour on each day mail was received.’ 
This had long been the practice in cities, but the new law 
affected smaller towns, and petitions protesting it poured in. 
They continued to do so, at intervals, during the following 
years, but the successive postmasters-general stood firm, 
and Congress supported them. In 1828-29 some 430 peti- 
tions, containing 25,000 names and reflecting efficient work 
by the newly formed Sabbath observance societies, inun- 
dated Congress. On 19 January, 1829, Richard Mentor 
Johnson of Kentucky submitted a report for the Senate 
committee on post offices and post roads that was intended 
to put an end to the question. “The proper object of 
government,” said the Report, “is to protect all persons in 
their religious as well as civil rights, and not to determine 
for any whether they shall esteem one day above another.” 
The petitioners overlook the fact that some religious bodies 
in the United States hold another day than Sunday sacred, 
and they “assume a position better suited to an ecclesiastical 
than to a civil institution.”” The Constitution has wisely 
withheld from the government “the power of defining the 
divine law.”” Before concluding, Johnson sharply con- 
demned the petitioners’ methods: “Extensive religious com- 
binations to effect a political object are . . . always danger- 
ous.... All religious despotism commences by combination 
and influence; and when that influence begins to operate 


2 The fullest account of the Sunday mails controversy is in the early chapters of 
Frederic L. Bronner, ““The Observance of the Sabbath in the United States, 1800—186>,” 
an unpublished doctoral dissertation, Harvard University, 1937. Stokes, Church and State 
in the U.S., 11, 12-20, provides an excellent summary; see also Leland W. Meyer, The Life 
and Times of Colonel Richard M. Johnson of Kentucky, New York, 1932, pp. 256-63, and 
Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr., The Age of Jackson, Boston, 1945, pp. 138-40. R. M. John- 
son’s Reports of 1829 and 1830, with some of the petitions, counter-petitions, and related 
documents, are in American State Papers, Class VII, Post Ofice Department, Washington, 
1834, pp. 44-7, 211-5, 229-41, 261-5, 357-9. 
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upon the political institutions of a country, the civil power 
soon bends under it; and the catastrophe of other nations 
furnishes an awful warning of the consequence.” 

On 4 March, 1830, Johnson prepared a second Report, 
this time for the House of Representatives (of which he was 
now a member). Though better known than his earlier 
Report and couched in even stronger language, it covered 
precisely the same ground and reached the same con- 
clusion—that Congress was constitutionally incapable of 
legislating upon this essentially religious issue. Both 
Reports were accepted by Congress, and the non-religious 
press of the country applauded their eloquence and de- 
cisiveness. 

Few, perhaps none, of Johnson’s arguments had not been 
stated before in Leland’s writings on Sunday laws and 
related subjects."* But whether Leland directly influenced 
the Reports that set forth the government’s position and 


put an end to the Sunday mail agitation, is a question that 
cannot be answered. It is generally believed that the Rev- 
erend Obadiah B. Brown, chief clerk of the Post Office 
Department on weekdays and a Baptist preacher on Sun- 
days, drafted or collaborated in the Reports."* Brown was 
a correspondent of Leland’s and between the Reports of 
1829 and 1830 Leland was in direct touch with Johnson.™ 


Whatever the truth of the matter may be, Leland’s neighbors 
in Cheshire and round about believed he had had an impor- 


183 See his Remarks on Holy Time, Pittsfield, 1815 (partly reprinted in Writings, pp. 
440-6); also his “Catechism,” of about the same date and probably first published in a 
newspaper (Writings, pp. 450-3); and a long essay “On the Sabbath” originally printed in 
Pittsfield Sun, 3 July, 1828, (partly reprinted in Writings, pp. 535-40). 

1 See the discussion in Schlesinger, Age of Jackson, p. 139, note. (Meyer, R. M. John- 
son, p. 262, however, does not agree.) On Obadiah Brown (1779-1852), see William Cath- 
cart, The Baptist Encyclopedia, Philadelphia, 1881, pp. 147-8. 

18 See a letter from Leland to Johnson, 8 Jan., 1830, (Writings, pp. 561-3). What the 
petitioners ask, said Leland in this letter, is a small thing, but it will be used “as astirrup... 
to mount the steed and ride down the people.” 
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tant part in formulating the government’s policy. One of 
them wrote two years after Leland’s death: “It is a well- 
known truth, that while Mr. Leland resided on the side of the 
mountain in New Ashford, he was requested by the Chair- 
man of a Committee in Congress to give his opinion on a 
subject that divided the whole country. That opinion was 
written out, and read to Mr. L’s neighbors, weeks before it 
appeared, nearly unaltered, in the form of a Report from an 
important committee of Congress.’’!** 

Leland’s identification with the secular side of the ques- 
tion produced lying rumors, printed in the newspapers, that 
he had given up his faith and become an “‘infidel.’"*” These 
lies merely illustrated the bigotry that he and Richard M. 
Johnson courageously opposed. Probably nothing said in 
the whole controversy offended the pious leaders of the other 
party so much as Leland’s masterly exposition of their own 
moral confusion. “Conscience,” he wrote in 1830, “is a 
court of judicature, erected in every breast, to take cogni- 
zance of every action in the home department, but has 
nothing to do with another man’s conduct. My best judg- 
ment tells me that my neighbor does wrong, but my con- 
science has nothing to say of it. Were I to do as he does, my 
conscience would arrest and condemn me, but guilt is not 
transferable. Every one must give an account of himself.’ 

These observations are as penetrating as any that Leland 
ever wrote, and they cut the ground from under the feet of 
the moral vigilantes who organized the Sabbath observance 
crusade. They are as valid now as they were then, and are 
well worth repeating whenever and wherever moral vig- 
ilantism raises its head. 


16 “PH,” writing in the Pittsfield Sum, 2 March, 1843. 


7 See Leland’s Writings, pp. 38, 608-10; and Phinehas Allen’s denial of the rumors and 
defense of Leland in Pittsfield Sun, 16 Dec., 1830. 


188 “Transportation of the Mail,” (Writings, p. 565; see also pp. 568, 580). 


| | 
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John Leland was a man of seventy-five when the Sunday 
mails controversy was at its height. He was still ready to 
fight for causes he believed just, but his spirit was serene. 
His long and strenuous career had been marked with sing- 
ularly little bitterness, and now he lived quietly and simply, 
an unassuming but revered village patriarch. “‘Every child 
has left me,” he wrote a friend in Kentucky in 1830; “‘myself 
and wife keep house alone. We have neither Cuffee nor 
Phillis to help or plague us. My wife is seventy-seven years 
old, and has this season done the housework, and from six 
cows has made eighteen hundred pounds of cheese, and two 
hundred and fifty pounds of butter.’"** ‘There were a few 
late itinerant missions, but in his last years Leland for the 


most part stayed near home. One reason was that his 


efforts to unify the warring factions among the Cheshire 
Baptists had finally met with success in 1834. Three years 
later his domestic companion of sixty years died. Mrs. 
Leland was briefly but eloquently eulogized by one who 
knew her well as “‘a/ways busy, and always quiet.””"™ 

Leland had for some time supposed his work was nearly 
done, and the only thought that troubled him was that he 
had not done more. “For more than half a century,” he 
had written in 1831, “I have been trying to do a little for 
Him who has done so much for me; but now the time is gone 
and nothing has been done as I hoped. I die a debtor; let 
me then die a beggar.” Death came to him while he was 
still actively preaching at the age of nearly eighty-seven. 
He died at North Adams, Massachusetts, 14 January 1841, 
a few days after preaching a sermon there. In an obituary 
in the Pittsfield Sun his old friend Phinehas Allen paid equal 


1 To Rev. John Taylor, 10 Dec., 1830, (Writings, p. 602). The Lelands had ten children. 


19 See Miss Greene’s “Further Sketches,” in Leland’s Writings, pp. 63-4. 
Tbid., p. 43. 


1” Letter to Rev. S. M. Noel, 17 June, 1831, (Baptist Chronicle, Il [1831], 111). 
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tribute to Leland’s republican principles and his ‘Herculean’ 
labors in his holy calling. He called also for a biography 
and a collected edition of Leland’s widely scattered publica- 
tions, a task performed with unusual proficiency by Miss 
L. F. Greene, of nearby Lanesborough, in the stout volume 
of Leland’s Writings issued in 1845. Finally, Allen printed 
the text of the brief but eminently satisfactory epitaph that 
Leland had written for himself: “Here lies the body of John 
Leland, who labored [sixty-seven] years to promote piety, 
and vindicate the civil and religious rights of all men.” The 
visitor to Cheshire today may read this inscription on the 
plain obelisk that marks Leland’s grave below Mount 
Greylock to the northwest and above the village and the 
river to the east. 

In his very individualism Leland was a representative 
American of his time. Self-reliant to the point of eccentric- 
ity and a tireless fighter for principle, he was without 
arrogance, and the reminiscences of those who knew him 
speak most often of his humor, his gentleness, and his 
humility. Inner strength and a warm benevolence are the 
two traits most immediately evident in the only portrait of 
Leland known to have been painted. His printed tracts 
and addresses are marked by a vernacular freshness in happy 
contrast with most productions of their time and kind, for 
Leland never learned or aped the rhetoric of the schools. 
It is easy enough to see why his homely language offended 
the Yale-bred scholar and clergyman Manasseh Cutler and 
no doubt many others. In combination with Leland’s 
evangelical theology and his Democratic-Republican polli- 
tics, it must have sounded novel and perhaps even grotesque 


193 Sun, 21 Jan. 1841. 

1% The portrait was painted in 1827 or 1828 by A. B. Moore; an engraving of it by 
T. Doney is reproduced as frontispiece in Leland’s Writings. See ibid., p. §27, for Leland’s 
comments on the portrait. 
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from a pulpit. But this was a combination perfectly suited 
to Leland’s ordinary hearers. Just here lies John Leland’s 
real significance in our history: he effectively transmitted 
certain fundamental tenets of Jeffersonian political thought 
to an inarticulate and growing mass of voters. The Baptists 
who hung on his words and revered his judgment had always 
been regarded and treated as second-class citizens. From 
before the Revolution they had been looked down upon alike 
by New England Congregationalists and Virginia Anglicans 
because they were poor, ignorant, and “enthusiastic.” But 
they were not too ignorant to understand Jeffersonian 
democracy as John Leland interpreted it, and he thus suc- 
ceeded in linking the political philosophy of the American 
enlightenment with the camp-meeting spirit. If this is a 
strange and unlikely conjunction of things, it had palpable 
effects on American politics and society as they evolved in 
the nineteenth century. John Leland therefore has a place 
in our history as well as in our folklore. 


James Petiver 
Promoter of Natural Science, c.1663-1718 


BY RAYMOND PHINEAS STEARNS 


YR upwards of thirty years after 1685 James Petiver 
was the proprietor of an apothecary shop “at the sign 
of the White Cross in Aldersgate Street, London.” During 
these years this address became familiar to brother apothe- 
caries, shipmasters, merchants, planters, physicians, sur- 
geons, ministers of the gospel, consuls, ambassadors, privy 
councilors, peers of the realm, and foreign gentlemen of 
various degrees extending from Moscow to the Cape of 
Good Hope and from the British Colonies in the New World 
to the Spanish settlements in the Philippines. 
From this shop were dispatched thousands of letters and 
queries, occasional bits of medical advice together with 


shipments of drugs and nostrums, newssheets, scientific 
pamphlets and books, frequent consignments of brown 
paper, wide-mouthed bottles, and detailed instructions for 


amateur naturalists and collectors who had set forth—or 
were on the point of setting forth—to nearby English 
counties or to far-off foreign lands. ‘To this shop were 
addressed other thousands of queries—most of them per- 
taining to the scientific identification, description, classifica- 
tion, use, habitat, collection, and preservation of botanical 
specimens and other items of natural history—and hundreds 
of consignments of seeds, dried plants, insects, serpents, 
birds, fishes, and small animals for the collections of Mr. 
Petiver and his friends, whose appetites for such things were 
insatiable. In this shop were assembled, besides the stocks 
of herbs and medicines common to a busy and prosperous 
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apothecary, one of the largest and most varied collections of 
specimens of the natural history of the world that existed 
in England during the early years of the eighteenth century. 
Sir Hans Sloane, whose reputation as a collector subse- 
quently eclipsed even that of James Petiver, was said to 
have offered £4000 for Petiver’s collections, and after the 
latter’s death Dr. Sloane did acquire both the specimens 
and the principal manuscript remains of the apothecary.! 
In the British Museum, of which Sloane himself was the 
founder, one can still find many of the specimens which 
Mr. Petiver preserved—a leaf from a Maryland plant sent 
by the Reverend Mr. Hugh Jones, “‘a very curious Person in 
all parts of Natural History”’; a butterfly from Mr. Hezekiah 
Usher of New England; an herb from Mr. Edward Bulkley, 
surgeon at Fort St. George in India; a shell from Dr. Gott- 
fried Klein, “‘one of the Czar’s physicians”; and many others. 
And among the manuscript remains there are, besides a 
multitude of letters to and from Mr. Petiver’s far-flung 
correspondents and a considerable number of “catalogues,” 
lists of plants, animals, and insects, and other notes and 
jottings in Mr. Petiver’s small, crabbed hand; the well- 
executed and well-preserved drawings of Virginia plants and 
insects done by the Reverend Mr. John Banister?; drafts 
of birds, insects, and fossils by Dr. David Krieg of Riga’; 


1 Petiver left the bulk of his goods to his sister, Jane Woodstock, from whom Sloane pur- 
chased them. See Petiver’s will, 2 Tenison 563:103 (Somerset House, London). The will was 
dated August 10,1717, and proved April 12,1718, by Jane and Edward Woodstock. See also 
Richard Pulteney, Historical and Biographical Sketches of the Progress of Botany in England, 
London, 1790, II, 31-43. Pulteney wrote (II, 31-2) that Petiver “seems to have been the 
only one, after the Tradescants, who made any considerable collection in natural history.” 

* See especially “Papers and Draughts of the Reverend Mr. Banister in Virginia sent to 
Dr. Henry Compton Bishop of London and Dr. Lister from Mr. Petiver’s Collection,” 
Sloane Mss. go02, 118 fols. Others are in Sloane 2346, 3327, 3331, and 3336. Extracts 
from Banister letters to Dr. Martin Lister are in the Royal Society Library, Burlington 
House, London, Classified Papers 1660-1740, XV (1), “Zoology,” No. 3, and the Philo- 
sophical Transactions, XVII, 667-72 (1693-94). I am grateful to the President and 
Council of the Royal Society of London for permission to search among and to quote from 
manuscripts and other materials belonging to the Society. 

* Sloane 2360, 4020. 
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drawings and descriptions of East Indian birds and medicinal 
plants by Edward Bulkley of Fort St. George‘; “Mr. 
Jezreel Jones’s Collection of some Productions of Nature by 
him observed & drawn in Barbary’; and similar contribu- 
tions from the hand of Father George Joseph Camel, a 
Jesuit missionary in Manila.* 

Verily, Mr. Petiver’s correspondents are often more inter- 
esting and sometimes more significant than Mr. Petiver 
himself, who was not without certain personal short-comings 
which will become obvious. But we cannot separate the 
man, who was vain, excessively ambitious, and occasionally 
dull, from his achievements, which were of considerable 
importance in the promotion, patronage, development, and 
popularization of the new science, especially in the field of 
natural history. If he referred to literary remains, Dr. 
Richard Pulteney hardly wrote truth when he observed in 
1790 that “too little intelligence is remaining” of James 
Petiver; for there is an embarrassment of riches. But if 
Dr. Pulteney meant the proper recognition due to Mr. 
Petiver for his extraordinary achievements as a virtuoso, his 
words were correct not only for 1790 but also for today. 
It is the object of this paper to rescue James Petiver from 
the oblivion into which he has fallen, not so much, I confess, 
for the sake of Mr. Petiver as for the sake of certain aspects 
of intellectual history which cannot be illuminated without 
the glow from Mr. Petiver’s bones. 


James Petiver, the son of James and Mary (Elborow) 
Petiver, was born at Hillmorton, near Rugby, Warwickshire, 
in 1663 or 1664. Shortly after James’ birth his father moved 
to London and became a haberdasher there. About 1676 


4 Sloane 2346, 3332, 3348, 4020, 4066. 
§ Sloane 4003, fols. 17-22; 3333, fols. 112 ff. 
*Sloane 1968, fols. 159-61; 2941, fols. 9 ff.; 3331, 3335, 4083, A, fols. 128 ff. 
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the elder James died, and his son was sent to Rugby Free 
School “under the patronage of a kind Grandfather, Mr. 
Richard Elborow.’” Petiver later “bewail’d”’ that this was 
the extent of his “‘Academicall Learning.”* On June 5, 
1677, he was bound apprentice for eight years to Charles 
Feltham, apothecary to St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, Lon- 
don.* In this capacity he served until October 6, 1685, 
when he “was examined, approved, sworne, and made 
Free.”*° Soon afterwards, probably with the financial 
assistance of his “kind Grandfather” or of his uncle of the 
same name, he set up shop for himself “‘at the Sign of the 
White Cross in Aldersgate Street” where he remained until 
his death in April, 1718. He never married. Indeed, he 
seemed to look upon the married estate with acute disfavor, 
for in 1697 he wrote in the “Album Amicorum” of his 
friend, Dr. David Krieg, 

Would you be free, take this from me, 

Never Marry, & you can’t miscarry 


7 Petiver to Dr. Charles Holt, June 2, 1713. Sloane 3339, fols. 1o-10v. Other relatives 
of the apothecary appear in his correspondence and in his will, as follows: Petiver’s mother 
re-married to one Mr. Glentworth, of Rugby, by whom she had at ieast one son, Elborow, 
half-brother to James Petiver; his sister, Jane, married Edward Woodstock of London 
and she, with her one son and four daughters became the chief beneficiaries of Petiver 
when he died in 1718. Jane Woodstock was named executrix of his will. His grandfather, 
Richard Elborow, had a son, also named Richard, Petiver’s uncle; and Petiver also appears 
to have had at least one uncle on his father’s side inasmuch as a cousin, William Petiver, 
sought the apothecary’s aid in 1705 to obtain a fellowship at All Souls College, Oxford, an 
effort which failed. Other kinsmen included William Bennett who, in 1704, became an 
apprentice to Mr. Petiver after much haggling over the fees to be paid (see Sloane 4064, fols. 
6, 13, 19, 21), and James and William Sherard, the latter a botanist and antiquarian of 
considerable fame who served as English Consul at Smyrna where he made a fortune with 
which he founded the Sherardian Chair of Botany at Oxford. Sloane 4064, fols. 1, 17, 
88, 89, 95, 350; George Pasti, Jr., Consul Sherard: Amateur Botanist and Patron of Learning, 
1659-1728 (unpublished Ph.D. thesis, University of Illinois Library, 1950), pp. 49 ff. 


® Petiver to Holt, June 2, 1713, Sloane 3339, fols. 10-10Vv. 


® Court-Book, 1 Sept., 1651 - 6 April, 1680, fol. 221 (Society of Apothecaries, Apothecary 
Hall, London): “James Pettiver son of James Pettiver late citizen & haberdasher of 
London deceased examined approved & bound t6 Charles Feltham for 8 yrs from this 
day.” Petiver was a second apprentice currently bound to Mr. Feltham. 


1 Court-Book, May 1680-February, 1694, fol. 183 (Society of Apothecaries, London). 
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Is in a few words the sincere advice 

Of your hearty Friend, & well-wisher 
James Petiver 
Celebs: & Pharmacop: Londin: nec non Societatis 
Regiae Socius & what else you please" 

Mr. Petiver’s persistent bachelorhood, however, won the 
stern disapproval of his Uncle Richard Elborow, who 
evidently held Dissenter views of life. Accordingly, though 
he left Petiver “a very fair and plentyfull Legacy,” when he 
drew up his will in 1704, Uncle Richard chose Petiver’s half- 
brother, Elborow Glentworth, to be executor of the testa- 
ment. When Petiver indicated his disapproval, his uncle 
pointed to his unmarried estate and added, 


to deal plainly with you is I think you have not made that good Improve- 
ment of the Tallent you have been intrusted withall.... I take it we 
was not just born to maintain ourselves but to be able to do good to 
others in our generation, God Almighty hath blest you with great 
Wisdom and understanding, therefore if you have served him as you 
ought to do he generally gives blessings to mens endeavours.” 


1 Sloane 2360, p. Sv. To the lines quoted above Petiver added these: 
“For Marriage is such a Rabble rout 
That those that are out, would fain get in 
And those that are in, would fain get out 
to be found somewhere in Chaucer 
& againe 
Those that Marry doe well 
But those that doe not, doe better 
(or somewhat like it) 
Saith St. Peter or St. Paul 
From the Goat Tavern in the Strand 
London, Novemb. 27, in the 34th year of my freedom, i.e. A.D. 1697.” 
This is the source from which I have established the year of Petiver’s birth. Cf. the D.N.B., 
which narrows the date only to the decade 1660-1670. A question arises as to whether 
Petiver might have exhibited homosexual leanings. The words “ad latus Uxoris,” op- 
posite the above verses may refer to Dr. Krieg, who was Petiver’s lodger in 1697-98, or 
to Samuel Doody, whose “advice” to Krieg appears on page 6 opposite. To Doody, also, 
Petiver addressed letters with the intimate and unmanly salutations, “My Dear,” and 
referred to Doody as “my spouse.” Of course, these may have been only bibulous jests. 
See Sloane 4064, fol. 10; 4066, fols. 328, 330. 


3 Richard Elborow to Petiver, April 8, 1704. Sloane 4064, fol. 1. Petiver’s vain effort 
to placate his uncle follows on fol. 17. 
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Petiver’s obvious success and growing renown at the time 
this letter was written suggests that his uncle held different 
opinions and opposing values with regard to the apothe- 
cary’s way of life. And the choice of executor turned out 
badly. When Uncle Richard died in 1707, his executor, 
Elborow Glentworth, found means to withold and ulti- 
mately to dissipate Mr. Petiver’s “very fair and plentyfull 
Legacy” of £7000 so that it was never granted.” This 
financial disappointment came on the heels of another, as 
Petiver had written that on New Year’s Day in the previous 
year (1706) he had received the “‘unwelcome news” of the 
bankruptcy of his friend James Ayrey who, said Petiver, 
“owed me neer 800 pounds in money lent besides physic.” 
It is not surprising that this jolt gave Petiver “‘no small dis- 
composure.” But “after 3 months melancholy reflections,” 
accompanied by a bout with “my old companion the ague”’ 
and with a painful abscess in his arm, he recovered both 
his health and his spirits.‘* Nor is it surprising that, ex- 


cept his mother and his sister, Jane, and the latter’s family, 
he cast off his relatives entirely for the remainder of his 
days. His profession, his friends, his collections, his pub- 
lications, and his correspondence received that extra meas- 
ure of zeal and devotion which men commonly bestow upon 
a family. 


Less than two years after completion of his apprenticeship 
with Mr. Feltham, James Petiver began the practice of 
physic. Evidently he was not accorded fellowship with the 
College of Physicians of London to which several of his close 


4 D.N.B., sketch of James Petiver. 


“4 For these facts see Petiver’s letters to J. P. Breynius, James Hamilton, and William 
Sherard in Sloane 3335, fols. 9-10, 13v-4, 14v, 15v-6, 20v-1, 25; also Petiver to James 
Cunningham, Jan. 23, 1707/8, (Sloane 3336, fol. 16) wherein Petiver indicates that Ayrey 
was making a financial recovery and might be able to pay his debts after all. 
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friends and associates belonged.“ Possibly this omission 
helped to explain why his practice seldom reached into the 
higher brackets of society like that of his friend, Dr. Hans 
Sloane, although he sometimes consulted with Sloane about 
particular cases. Still, Petiver counted among his own 
patients many London merchants and a few “gentlemen,” 
including, in 1697, the Governor of Carolina." Whatever 
his practice may have lacked in quality it made up in 
quantity. His prescription-books, which clearly are not all 
extant, fill 1454 folio pages with the names of patients, dates 
of calls, and prescriptions all set down in his tiny script.” 
The practice of physic, with bleeding and surgery, greatly 
augmented Petiver’s income and enhanced both his pro- 
fessional and his social prestige. Further, it complemented 
his training as an apothecary and deepened his early interest 
in botany and other branches of natural history. 

It is impossible to state exactly when and by whom James 
Petiver’s interest in botany was aroused. His training as an 


apothecary required, of course, a knowledge of medicinal 


15 See, however, the unsigned testimonial dated May, 1700: “We the subscribed Fellows 
of the College of Physitians, London, do propose to observe your Honour that we know 
Mr. J. P. is a skillful Apothecary not of a common character, having acquired an extra- 
ordinary knowledge in Botany & many other parts of Natural Phylosophy, most usefull 
Qualifications for his profession. And believe him capable & faithfull to be intrusted 
with any thing relating to his said Art.” (Sloane 4063, fol. 29.) It seems likely that this 
document was prepared by Dr. Hans Sloane to further Petiver’s candidacy for the position 
at the Charterhouse; for Petiver was appointed Apothecary to the Charterhouse about 
this time. 


% Petiver to Bobart, June 3, 1697. Sloane 3333, fols. 7v-8v. The comment of the 
writer in the D.N.B. to the effect that Petiver’s practice was “good,” though “not of a 
high order, since he advertised various quack nostrums,” overlooks the fact that the “best” 
physicians of the day, including Sloane and Meade, used and advertised “quack” nostrums. 


" The prescription-books begin not later than Sept. 22, 1687, and run, with some gaps, 
to Dec. 20,1710. See Sloane 3220-1, 3322-6. The evidence suggests that Petiver’s prac- 
tice tapered off after 1700, although he took over the Charterhouse position in that year 
and the practice there was considerable. See Sloane 3219, fols. 1-142, Petiver’s “Medical 
Rules for the Charterhouse,” etc. 


#8 Of these advantages, Petiver was well aware. See his letters to William Bennett in 
1704. Sloane 4064, fols. 6, 13, 19, 21. 
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plants and included herbalizing trips to the Society of 
Apothecaries’ Garden and similar excursions to extraordi- 
nary collections of plants, trees, and shrubs like the Fulham 
Palace Gardens developed by Bishop Henry Compton.” 
It is likely that on one of these expeditions Petiver met John 
Watts, the Superintendent of the Apothecaries’ Garden, and, 
perhaps, through the good offices of Mr. Watts he and his 
friend and fellow apothecary, Samuel Doody, were initiated 
into the wonders of natural science and gradually extended 
their acquaintance with others interested in such mysteries. 

The time was propitious. Since the Earl of Danby had 
established a botanical garden at Oxford in 1632 botany 
had aroused interest widely in England. As young students 
at Cambridge in the latter days of the Protectorate, John 
Ray and Francis Willoughby became ashamed of the low 
estate of natural history in England and determined to 
“endeavour to supply this defect, & polish what was 
omitted by others.” The Royal Society of London, 
chartered in 1662, soon took an active hand in this work. It 
published, in 1682, Dr. Nehemiah Grew’s pioneer work in 
microscopy, The Anatomy of Plants, and it sponsored the 
collection and study of specimens in natural history from all 
parts of the world. Additional stimuli were derived from the 
examples of foreigners, especially from France, where the 
Jardin du Roi, with its Superintendent, Guy Crescent 
Fagon, and its learned botany professor, Joseph Pitton de 
Tournefort, were marvels in the eyes of foreign visitors and 
students. A number of Englishmen had studied in France 

© Each apprentice was required to pay an annual fee to the Society of Apothecaries “for 


the carrying on of an Annuall herbarizinge.”” Court-Book, 1 Sept., 1651-6 April, 1680, 
fol. 166 (Apothecaries Hall). 

® Sloane 2339, fol. 38-43v. This copy of “Mr. Ray’s Preface to his Cambridge Catalogue 
of Plants abt the University” is among Petiver’s papers. See also William Derham (ed.), 
Philosophical Letters Between... Mr. Ray... and Correspondents, London, 1718, Appendix, 
pp. 355-7. The theme is excellently developed in C. E. Raven, John Ray, Naturalist: His 
Life and Works, Cambridge, 1942. 
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during the Interregnum, and others followed after the return 
of the Stuarts. Robert Morison, who became Professor of 
Botany at Oxford, had studied in the famous garden of the 
Duke of Blois for ten years before the Stuart Restoration. 
Drs. Martin Lister, Tancred Robinson, and Hans Sloane 
had all studied in France before settling into medical practice 
in England—and each of them exhibited a vital and con- 
tinuing interest in natural history. With the expansion of 
European colonization and commerce into the Americas and 
the Far East, whole new worlds of flora and fauna chal- 
lenged the efforts and ingenuity of European scientists still 
fumbling in their attempts to perfect the new science, or 
“natural philosophy,” as they commonly called it. Prob- 
lems of identification, taxonomy, uses, and the like baffled 
the best minds of the Old World. New systems of classifica- 
tion and nomenclature vied with old and with one another. 
Botany, zoology, entomology, anatomy, physiology, and 
other branches of science as we know them today were in 
embryo. 

Had not the men interested and knowledgeable in these 
matters co-operated in the free exchange of information, 
specimens, opinions, and interpretations, it is unlikely that 
these embryos would have survived to reach that degree of 
maturity which they demonstrate today. Even with wide- 
spread co-operation on an international basis it was nearly 
two hundred years before the major errors had been swept 
aside and reasonably complete, accurate, and workable 
methods and systems were perfected. During this time, 
thousands of persons, many of them obscure and unknown, 
served as hewers of wood and drawers of water, each con- 
tributing his mite to the edifice of modern scientific knowl- 
edge. ‘The process was slow and by no means a steady 
progression forward. ‘The errors made were often fully as 
significant as the corrections contributed. Entire genera- 
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tions of honest workers labored with a maze of imperfect 
data and with unworkable systems. There was little 
experimentation as we know it—little by way of plant 
breeding and crossing, plant physiology, plant chemistry 
and the like. The collection and cultivation of plants were 
directed towards two primary objectives, both of them 
postulated upon an almost universal belief in the fixity of 
species: the perfection and completion of an internationally 
acceptable system of taxonomy and nomenclature on the 
one hand, and an equally complete tabulation of the medic- 
inal, commercial, or manufacturing uses to which each 
species could be assigned on the other. These were enor- 
mous, endless, even hopeless objectives. But generations of 
scientists, both amateur and professional, labored to achieve 
them. ‘These generations include many unsung heroes in 
the advance of scientific frontiers. And it is in this light 
that we must view James Petiver and his friends. 

The Royal Society of London soon became the principal 
agency in England for the collection, study, classification, 
exchange, and publication of scientific information of all 
kinds.» But within the Society, outside it, and between 
those who were Fellows and others who were not, were a 
variety of private, unofficial, and unchartered groups, clubs, 
and voluntary associations of men, some lasting for only a 
few months and others continuing for years, which devoted 
themselves to some branch of scientific investigation as a 
matter of personal interest, recreation, or both. They 
made private collections, engaged in wide correspondence 
overseas, performed experiments, demonstrated and shared 
their discoveries with one another at meetings and, oc- 
casionally, they carried their findings to the Royal Society 


™ For a resumé of its work see my article, “The Royal Society of London: Retailer in 
Experimental Philosophy, 1660-1800,” Dargan Historical Essays, Albuquerque, 1952, 
PP- 39-54- 
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itself in the form of a demonstration, paper, or communica- 
tion. By means of these groups the Royal Society was 
informed of many of the scientific activities carried on 
outside its own walls, and many of the members of these 
groups attracted the favorable attention of the Royal 
Society and were elected to its proud roll of Fellows. Such 
was the Temple Coffee House Botany Club to which James 
Petiver belonged throughout most of his professional life. 
As this Club was unofficial, probably without formal 
organization, and certainly social as well as scientific in its 
raison d’etre, there are no records of it in any collected sense. 
Only from the private correspondence of its members are we 
informed of its existence. It appears to have come into 
being in the early autumn of 1689, probably having been 
brought together in the first instance by Dr. Hans Sloane, 
who had just returned from Jamaica where he had served 
fifteen months as physician to the Governor, the Duke of 
Albermarle, and had made a large collection of West Indian 
plants and animals upon the basis of which he subsequently 
published several books about the natural history of the 
West Indies.2 The Club met on Friday evenings, and it 
mixed social intercourse with the exchange of botanical 
information, specimens, and communications from cor- 
respondents at home and abroad—all, as Mr. Petiver put 
it, for the benefit of “the World in the Recreative Science 
of Botany.”* On Sundays and occasional holidays during 
the Summer months members of the Botany Club often 
embarked upon botanizing expeditions to Greenwich, 
Hampton Court, Primrose Hill, Fulham Palace Gardens, 
and elsewhere. By the Spring of 1691 the Club was said to 


2 D.N.B. 1 am much indebted to Professor George Pasti, Jr., of East Carolina College, 
who seems to be the discoverer of the Temple Coffee House Botany Club and described 
it in his doctoral thesis referred to in note 7 above. 


% Petiver to Breynius, c. Dec., 1692. Sloane 4067, fol. 81. 
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consist of forty members.% These included several persons 
already familiar—Dr. Sloane, Dr. Martin Lister, Tancred 
Robinson, John Watts, Nehemiah Grew, William Sherard, 
Samuel Doody, and James Petiver—and others, such as 
Samuel Dale, the apothecary-physician of Braintree and 
author of the famous Materia Medica published with the 
sanction of the London College of Physicians in 1693; 
Charles du Bois, an officer of the East India Company and 
later Fellow of the Royal Society; Dr. Leonard Plunkenet, 
the lofty but unpopular author of Phytographia (1691-1705), 
who later fell out with Sloane and Petiver; Captain Charles 
Hatton, a behind-the-scenes promoter who had persuaded 
John Ray to undertake his remarkable Historia Plantarum 
Generalia; Adam Buddle of Henley, who specialized in 
English grasses and mosses and corrected John Ray’s works 
in these particulars; and occasional visitors from Oxford, 
Cambridge, the Colonies, and continental countries. The 
Club continued to hold its weekly meetings in the Temple 
Coffee House well into the 1700’s, although its membership 
was obviously fluid. And Mr. Petiver continued to take an 
enthusiastic part in the botanizing expeditions until near 
his death in April, 1718.” 

There is a certain mute testimony to James Petiver’s 
abilities as an amateur scientist and to his capacities for 
friendship that he was so early and so long accepted by men 
of such intellectual calibre, professional attainments, and 
social station on such a remarkable footing of equality. It is 
also a testimony to the egalitarianism of the Republic of the 
New Philosophy—or, at least, the absence of impenetrable 


* Sloane 3961, fol. 41. 
% See J. Wanley to Sloane, Feb. 2, 1702/3. Sloane 4039, fol. 80. 


% See the pass granted to them in July, 1713, to proceed to Gravesend, Sloane 4020, fol. 
107. Other evidences of the trips are in Sloane 3336, fol. 11v; 4066, fols. 277-91; 4067, 
fols. 144, 146. 
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social barriers. Petiver was no university man, and he had 
little of the polish and cosmopolitanism which so often was 
the product of the Continental “Grand Tour.” Yet he 
possessed good natural abilities, great adaptability, a con- 
suming ambition to rise in the world, and an unusual perse- 
verance in attention to routine detail. He managed enough 
Latin to read the classics in natural history, and his papers 
are filled with notes from them. Moreover, he prevailed 
upon one or another of his multi-lingual friends, such as 
Dr. David Krieg, to translate for him large portions from 
French, Dutch, German, and Italian works of his own day, 
copies of which are scattered through his copious catalogues 
of plants, insects, and other parts of natural history. But 
he was no perfectionist. He was often too hasty in his de- 
cisions, was frequently concerned far more in seeking reputa- 
tion than in finding truth, and his imagination seldom turned 
up anything refreshingly new. On the whole, he followed 
paths well marked by his predecessors and contemporaries. 
But he trod them far more industriously than they, and he 
betrayed a zeal which bordered upon that of a fanatic and 
must have amused and occasionally shocked an age which 
was almost enthusiastically anti-enthusiastic. 

Clearly Petiver’s associates recognized his abilities and 
were not totally unaware of his shortcomings. They not 
only accepted him: they also aided him and often profited 
from his tremendous industry. ‘They introduced him to 
their scientific friends and correspondents in England and 
abroad; they encouraged him in his collections; and they 
subscribed to his publications. As early as June 21, 1693, 
Petiver and his friend, Doody, were invited to attend a 
meeting of the Royal Society, and they took part in the dis- 
cussions—a rare thing for visitors to do.” On November 


% Journal-Book, VIII, June 21, 1693 (Ms. in the Royal Society archives). 


| | 
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27, 1695, both Petiver and Doody were elected Fellows of 
the Royal Society,* an event which, to Petiver at least, 
was of singular importance. He frequently paraded his 
fellowship in the Society with conscious pride. In the next 
year (1696), Petiver was chosen one of the Auditors of the 
Accounts of the Society, a recognition repeated in 1710, 
1711, and 1713; and in 1708, 1710, 1713, and 1716 he was 
elected to the Council which managed the business affairs 
and settled the major policies of the Society.” In the mean- 
time, he presented to the Society scores of specimens in 
natural history, communicated many letters from his 
correspondents, read several of his own papers, and aided 
greatly to enlarge the correspondence of the Society itself 
in many parts of the world.* Indeed, it is difficult to escape 
the feeling that the Society overlooked an important possi- 
bility in not persuading James Petiver to become its Secre- 
tary. In industry, enthusiasm, and scientific ability— 
though perhaps not in good judgment and certainly not in 
linguistics—Petiver might well have been the best Secretary 
since Henry Oldenburg, who was the Society’s first Secre- 
tary and the ablest man in that position from the founding 
of the Society until the end of the eighteenth century. 

In 1700 another honor was conferred upon Mr. Petiver 
which added to his professional standing and, to a lesser 
extent, to his income. In May of that year the apothecary- 
ship of the hospital commonly referred to as the Charter- 
house became vacant, and his friends, led by Dr. Sloane, 
successfully recommended Petiver for the position. Charles 
Hatton wrote that “I doe not know a greater Benefaction 
can be done to the Hospitall than bringing Mr. Pettifer to 

Jbid., VIII, 318. 
® Sloane 3341, fol. 19; Journal-Book, XI, 155, 194, 247, 254, 385, 390; tbid., XII, 135. 
(Royal Society). 


® See Journal-Book, VIII, IX, X, XI, XII, passim; Sloane 3341, fols. 4, 19, 23, 40, 55; 
4026, fols. 310-1. 
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the place now Vacant,” and he later congratulated Petiver, 
saying “this will be a step to speedy preferment more 
worthy of you.’ The position carried a salary of only £30a 
year, with additional allowances for “‘physic,” but it fur- 
nished Mr. Petiver with great prestige both as an apothecary 
and as a physician.* By this time, too, Mr. Petiver had 
reached the height of his powers. He was successful and 
prosperous in his profession, was received among the 
greatest scientific men of his day, and had won active 
fellowship in the foremost scientific society of Europe. 
It is hardly surprising that he was proud of his achieve- 
ments, although it was not always becoming when he 
pointed to them in writing to his less accomplished cor- 
respondents in an effort to spur them to greater efforts to 
serve him. 


James Petiver’s scientific correspondence was under way 
by 1690, and its beginnings are not difficult to discover. The 
Royal Society of London had been encouraging all manner 
of scientific exchange for thirty years, and many of Petiver’s 
friends in the Botany Club, especially Martin Lister, Tan- 
cred Robinson, Leonard Plunkenet, and Hans Sloane had 
developed a regular correspondence both at home and 
abroad. Petiver followed his friends’ examples. His 
earliest correspondents were persons to whom he had been 
introduced, either in person or by letter, by Plunkenet, 
Lister, or others among his London associates. ‘Through 
them, for example, he came to know the young William 
Byrd who, upon his return to Virginia, became a Petiver 
correspondent and who, in 1689 or 1690, placed Petiver in 
direct contact with the Reverend Mr. John Banister of 


® Sloane 4066, fol. 369; 4060, fol. 103. 


® Several papers relating to this position, together with Petiver’s prescriptions in 
“Charterhouse Physicke” from 1700 to 1713 are in Sloane 3219, fols. 1-142. 
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Virginia. Again, by the good offices of Dr. Plunkenet, 
Petiver opened an unusually rich exchange with Samuel 
Browne, a surgeon in the East India Company’s service at 
Fort St. George in Madras.** In similar fashion, Mr. 
Petiver soon extended his literary frontiers to include 
Edward Bartar, a surgeon in the employ of the Royal 
African Company, * the Reverend Dr. John Smyth of Port 
Royal, Jamaica,** Mr. John Dickinson of Bermuda,” and 
others. The manuscript volumes of the Sloane Collection 
labelled ‘‘Petiver Adversaria’” demonstrate that, by 1693, 
Mr. Petiver had developed a remarkably wide scientific 
correspondence. By this time, also, he had begun to dem- 
onstrate that remarkable resourcefulness and zeal which 
characterized his entire career as a collector, patron, and 
scientific correspondent. 

For James Petiver was satisfied neither with the extent of 
his scientific correspondence nor with the efforts displayed 
by the correspondents themselves. He was ever alert to 
discover new ways to enlarge his circle of collectors and 
informants, and he employed a variety of ingenious, al- 
though occasionally crude, methods to counteract the real 
or imaginary inertia, laziness, carelessness, unreliability, 
ignorance, and irresponsibility of his correspondents who, 
in his impatient opinion, too frequently lacked that constant 
concern for science—and especially for Mr. Petiver’s 
wishes!—which Mr. Petiver felt they should exhibit. A 

* For Byrd’s early association with Plunkenet and others, see his letter to Plunkenet, 
Dec. 14, 1687, Sloane 4062, fol. 226; for Byrd’s role in the Petiver-Banister correspondence, 
see Banister to Petiver, n.d. (1689?), Sloane 3321, fol. 7; and for the Petiver-Byrd corre- 
spondence, see Sloane 3336, fols. 10v, 48v; 3337, fol. 64-7; Journal-Book, XI, 105, 108, 179 
(Royal Society). 

* Petiver to Brown, March 16, 1689/90, Sloane 3332, fol. 7. This is the first of a long 
and profitable series of letters and exchange of specimens. See also, Philosophical Trans- 
actions, Nos. 244, 264, 277, 282, 287 (London, 1698-1703). 

*% Petiver to Bartar, Feb. 27, 1692/3, Sloane 3332, fol. 33v and passim. 

% Petiver to Smyth, Feb. 21, 1692/3, Sloane 3332, fols. 33, 36v, 43, 54. 

Sloane 3332, fols. 19v-29Vv. 
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survey of his correspondence with an eye to these things is 
informative, occasionally amusing, and sometimes sur- 
prising with regard to Mr. Petiver’s intensity and impu- 
dence, on the one hand, and his correspondents’ long- 
suffering regard for him on the other. 

Mr. Petiver played constantly upon the vanity and the 
ambitions of his correspondents, especially the pride of see- 
ing one’s name in print, the fame of turning up a new 
variety of plant which Mr. Petiver might name after the 
discoverer, the satisfaction of being able to boast about 
one’s personal exchange with London’s great men of science, 
and the possibility of commercial or professional advance- 
ment as a result of such services. In 1695 Petiver published 
the first of a series of little books entitled Musei Petiverani 
Centuria Prima Rariora Naturae Continens. It contained 
names and descriptions of one hundred plants, shrubs, 
trees, insects, shells, and animals which Mr. Petiver had 
added to his collections together with the names of the 
places from which the items had been sent and a gracious 
acknowledgment of the several donors. The first of Petiver’s 
“Centuries,” as they came to be known, listed specimens 
largely of Petiver’s own collection in England, although 
there were also items from the Guinea Coast of Africa, from 
Ireland, from Amoy in China, from Fort St. George, from 
Barbados, from Holland, from Norway, and from Carte- 
gena—each with an acknowledgment similar to that follow- 
ing the twenty-first specimen, which read: 

A Guinny Tree call’d Aconcroba. This the Reverend Mr. John Smith 


sent me from Cabo Corso (vulgarly called Cape-Coast) in Guinny. 
Being boyled in Wine, and drank, is good in the Small-Pox.® 


* This copy of Petiver’s “Centuria Prima” is bound in Sloane 3330, fols. 164-71v. It 
consists of fifteen pages printed in London, 1695. See p. 6. At the end of his fifth “Century” 
published in 1699, and in subsequent “Centuries” as well, Mr. Petiver proudly printed “An 
Abstract of what Collections I have received the last Twelve Months and the Persons whom 
I am obliged to for them.”” Twenty-eight persons made up the list in 1699, and Mr. Petiver 
hoped that the examples set by these persons would encourage others to do likewise. 
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At the end of this first “Century,” Mr. Petiver appended 
the following “‘Advertisement”’: 
This Century consisting of such Animals, Vegetables, Fossils, Sc. as 
have been either observed by myself, or communicated to me not only 
from many Very Worthy and Learned Assistants at Home, but also 
brought me, by my Kind Friends from divers parts of the World, or 
transmitted from such Curious Persons as do me the Honour to Corre- 
spond with me from several parts Abroad: I thought myself highly 
obliged to acknowledge them as my Generous Benefactors; And designing 
to continue the Publishing of these Centuries as my Philosophical Ac- 
quaintances and Correspondents Abroad and at Home shall enrich me; 
I do therefore most humbly beg the Communications and Assistance of 
all Curious Persons and Lovers of Natural History, the which shall be 
justly and faithfully acknowledged. And if there be anything in this or 
the following Centuries which they shall desire to be farther inform’d of, 
I shall endeavour to serve them in that or what else is in the Power of 
November 30, 1695. Their most obliged Servant 
From the White-Cross in 
Aldersgate-Street London. James Petiver. 
Between 1695 and 1703 Mr. Petiver published ten of these 
“Centuries,” each illustrative of his expanding correspond- 
ence and of his growing stature as a natural scientist. On 
December 2, 1696, he presented his first “Century” to the 
Royal Society which turned it over to Robert Hooke for 
review. Hooke’s report, presented to the Society in the 
following January, was not only favorable but also empha- 
sized further Petiver’s desire for wider correspondence and 
led the Society to register formal approval of Mr. Petiver’s 
designs.*® Each of the succeeding “Centuries” was presented 
to the Society, and many of Petiver’s specimens received 
from remote places were displayed as well. Written ac- 
counts of several of the specimens were printed in the 
Philosophical Transactions together with a significant paper 
which Mr. Petiver read before the Society on May 10, 1699, 
entitled “A Discourse of some attempts to prove that Herbs 


® Journal-Book, IX, 12 (Royal Society); Sloane 3341, fol 4. 
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of the same make or class for the generality, have a like 
vertue, and Tendency to work the same Effects on human 
bodies.” This paper placed James Petiver in the com- 
pany of Morison, Ray, Tournefort, and others of that group 
of systematic botanists who, from Andrea Cesalpino in the 
late sixteenth century to Karl Linnaeus in the early eight- 
eenth century, adopted artificial classifications based upon 
theoretical (often teleological) principles which went far 
beyond the simple-minded empiricism of such early German 
fathers of botany as Konrad Gesner and Kaspar Bauhin." 
Mr. Petiver himself was not humble about the recognition 
he had won and, although it was hardly official, he soon 
sought to impress his more remote correspondents by refer- 
ring to himself as “‘botanist to the Royal Society.” 

With few exceptions, Petiver’s published works depended 
upon his scientific correspondence. This correspondence, 
as we have seen, owed its beginnings to the good offices of 
Petiver’s friends, especially to his fellow members of the 
Temple Coffee House Botany Club. These early communi- 
cations quickly led to multilateral exchanges of specimens 
and, as the collector’s fever mounted, to a variety of meth- 
ods for solicitation of new correspondents and of ways to 
infuse them with the apothecary’s zeal. Almost no one 
who went abroad, especially if he were formally educated or 
professionally trained (whether in scientific subjects or not) 
was immune from Mr. Petiver’s entreaties. Friends, friends 
of friends, customers in the shop at the Sign of the White 
Cross, fellow apothecaries, physicians, surgeons, ship cap- 
tains, merchants, planters, and missionaries—all were asked 

® Journal-Book, IX, 150 (Royal Society); Petiver’s publications in the Philosophical 
Transactions, and an incomplete bibliography of his published works, appeared in Pulteney, 


Historical and Biographical Sketches, 11, 33 ff. Petiver’s theory about the classification of 
herbs according to their medicinal “virtues” was at least as old as Andrea Cesalpino. 


“ Julius von Sachs, History of Botany, 1530-1860, Oxford, 1906, Chapter II. 


®@ Sloane 3337, fols. 151, 152. 
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themselves to collect for Mr. Petiver and to enlist the 
services and correspondence of other persons dwelling in the 
lands they visited. Mr. Petiver supplied them with de- 
tailed, printed instructions as to what to collect and how to 
preserve and pack the specimens for shipment to England.* 
He furnished them with quire upon quire of brown paper for 
preserving plants, wide-mouthed bottles for insects, small 
animals, and fishes, and “an easie method” to pickle 
“Fleshy bodies capable of corruption” in brine or in spirits. 
To James Keil, a ship surgeon about to sail for foreign parts 
in August, 1696, Mr. Petiver wrote “That whatever Part 
you touch att I desire you will make a Collection of Plants 
you meet with as well those you doe know as those you doe 
not.” And he listed 
The following Things to be taken with you when you 
goe abroad. viz. 
Collecting books &c. 
A Quire or two of Brown Paper 
A Flagg Baskett 
Two or 3 Cloath or Linnen Baggs for Shells 
Several wide mouth’d Vialls or Glasses 
A Box for Insects 
A Pincushion & Pins 
A Pencil & Pencill Book or An Inckhorn & a Sheet of 
Paper to write on 
Brandy or spirits for preserving fleshy worms, etc.“ 
Again, when Petiver sent Isaac, his “butterfly boy”’ to Mary- 
land in 1699 (to whom we shall return later), Isaac had the 
following instructions: 
@ See his “Directions,” dated Oct. 17, 1690, in Sloane 3332, fols. 1-6; the “Advertise- 


ment” on the last two leaves of Musei Petioerani Centuria Secunda €9 Tertia, London, 


1698, Sloane 3330, fols. 179-80v; and the printed sheet entitled “Brief Directions for the 
Easie Making and Preserving Collections of all Natural Curiosities For James Petiver 
Fellow of the Royal Society London” [British Museum 456.¢.11(9)]. 


“ Sloane; 3332, fol. 220v. 
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Whenever you goe ashore take with you a Quire of Brown Paper or 
Collection Book, An Insect Box, Pins & a small Viall half fil’d with Spt. 
in which draw all your supernummery Flies, Beetles, Catterpillars, & 
other Insects especially such you shall find in water. Also a Booke for 
Butterflies & Moths of each of which get all you can find; With a paper 
bag or two to put all ripe seed, Fruit & berries as also all the shells 
you meet with both land & water & as many of each sort as you can 
find; such as are thin & brittle you must put into a Pocket by them- 
selves with moss or any soft leaves to keep them from breaking. 
What the natives of the East or West Indies believed 
when they saw such apparitions come ashore is not recorded; 
but Jezreel Jones, who collected for Mr. Petiver at Cadiz in 
Spain in 1701, had his difficulties. He wrote: 
The place I am in is in great confusion and the Spaniards are so ill 
natured upon the rumours of a warr that a Stranger, especially an 
English[-man], can not tell how to please them; I have been suspected 
for one that Studys witchcraft, Necromancy, and a Madman by some 
who observed me following butterflies, picking of herbs and other lawful 
exercises and I have had much to do to escape the censure of the higher 
powers. 


Besides supplies and instructions necessary for the collec- 
tion of specimens in natural history, Mr. Petiver gave a 
variety of material inducements to encourage his correspond- 
ents to serve him faithfully. In the case of Jezreel Jones, for 
example, Petiver, with Dr. Hans Sloane, was instrumental 
in raising money by subscriptions among his friends to sup- 
port Jones on a trip to Spain and the Barbary Coast.” In 


* “Directions for Isaac,” Sloane 3333, fols. 94-v. 
# Jones to Petiver, April 2, 1701, Sloane 4063, fol. 76. 


@ Jezreel Jones, a brother of the Reverend Mr. Hugh Jones of Maryland (who will 
appear later), had served the Royal Society as Clerk and Assistant to the Secretary during 
the absence of Edmond Halley in 1698-99, and his trip to Spain and Africa was undertaken 
with the Royal Society’s approval [Council Minutes, Il, 106, 111, 113. (Ms. in the Royal 
Society Archives)]. As the Royal Society’s treasury did not have “a stock sufficient 
wherewith to do it,” Jones’s expedition was financed by Petiver, Sloane, Sherard, Bishop 
Compton, and others. Sloane 3333, fols. 112, 140-3, 153, 190, 250, 268; 3334, fols. 11, 30-2, 
47v, 67; 3340, fol. 144v; 4003, fol. 17-24; 4026, fols. 364-5; 4038, fols. 144-5, 154; 4039, 
fol. 9; 4059, fol. 199; 4063, fols. 67, 76, 101; 4066, fol. 391; and Stowe Ms. 747, fol. 140. 
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other instances, Petiver sent presents to his correspondents, 
supplied them regularly with newssheets (usually The 
Present State of Europe, which he believed was the most 
reliable and complete newssheet of the day); furnished them 
with scientific journals and the latest books in natural 
history; sent them scientific instruments, such as thermom- 
eters and barometers, in special cases in which merit appeared 
to accompany need; gave free medical advice, often accom- 
panied with free drugs and nostrums and the suggestion that 
Mr. Petiver would be happy to market more of the latter 
through the medium of his correspondent; and, in several 
cases, looked after the welfare of his correspondents’ rela- 
tives in England. In the early years, Petiver does not 
appear to have offered to pay for specimens, although he 
frequently urged his correspondents to employ natives, or 
boys, or servants to make collections at Mr. Petiver’s 
expense; and he reimbursed his correspondents for any 
financial expenses incurred in his behalf. In his later years, 
however, beginning in 1708, Mr. Petiver frequently offered 
payment for specimens collected. The following letter to 
one “Mr. Rickets, Gardiner at Mr. Gales at Falmouth in 
Antegoa”’ is representative of several of its kind: 


Having lately heard an Extraordinary Character of your Ingenuity & 
Curious Inclinations towards Plants & other parts of Natural produc- 
tions as Insects, Shells, &c. from our hearty Friend Mr. Fairchild, 
Gardiner at Hoxton, I here make bold to desire a frequent Correspond- 
ence with you & that you may see I am a Lover of these things I have 
here inclosed sent you some Tables I have Jately printed relating to the 
Natural Productions of your Parts... . 

For the incouragement of such from whom I shall receive Collec- 
tions either from Antegoa or any of the neighboring Isles within a year 
after the Date hereof I promise to pay the following Prises, viz. 

5 Shillings for every Quire of Paper filled with the Fair dryed Speci- 
mens of any plant there growing that has either Flower, Fruit or Seed 
on its Leaf or otherwise perfect not exceeding 4 Sprigs of a Sort. 
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The like for every wide mouthed Quart Bottle filled with small Birds 
not bigger than Larks & Fish none exceeding Herrings as also all Snakes, 
Froggs, Lizards or Guanoes not bigger than midling Eeles & all Insects 
whatsoever as Bees, Wasps, Beetles, Cricketts, Grasshoppers, Fire Flies, 
Mosquitoes, Ants, Spiders, Scorpions, Centipeds, Worms, &c. Provided 
in each Bottle there be 10 different sorts of any of the aforenamed 
drowned in Rum. 

The same sum for every Oyster Barrel of Land, River, or Sea Shells 
as also Crabs, Prawns, Shrimps, sea Urchins, Starre Buttons &c. packt 
up with whatever Sea Weeds Sponges, Corallines & Mosses the Shoare 
affords, not exceeding a Handfull of each Weed. 

The like sum of 5 Shillings for each Hundred of Butterflies, Moths, 
& such like Insects as shall be entire & fairly sent in any printed, written, 


or white paper Booke not exceeding 5 of each sort.® 


These opportunities for immediate material gain were far 
overshadowed, however, by Mr. Petiver’s promises of fame 
and recognition in the new Republic of Natural Philosophy. 
To Samuel Brown, of Fort St. George, Petiver wrote on 
June 12, 1695, shortly before his first ““Century”’ had been 


published, to expect soon 

something in print from me relating to the Naturall History of those 
parts you send me from & be assured your frequent Correspondence & 
returns from China, Persia, Arabia, &c with what an acct. you can get 
of those gums you mentioned & which are in my Catalogue will be so 
vast a discovery that your name will live as long as the Noble Science of 
Physick have a being.” 

This appeal to his correspondents’ vanity became a refrain 
in Mr. Petiver’s letters to which he returned again and 
again throughout his career. In February, 1694, he opened 
correspondence with Dr. Daniel Mackenning of Antigua 
with the usual instructions and gifts of collector’s supplies 


* Sloane 3336, fols. 39v-41. The letter is undated; probably it was written about 
March 30, 1708. Other offers of the same type were made to Crawford of Jamaica (Sloane 


3337, fol. 71), to Bulkley of Fort St. George (Sloane 3337, fols. 32v-33). 
® Sloane 3332, fols. 14-5. Brown was one of Petiver’s oldest correspondents, and 
Petiver gave recognition to his contributions in Musei Petiverani Centuria Prima, nos. 32, 


37, 38, 47, 55, 60, 64, 81. 
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and the assurance that as soon as he had received specimens 
from Antigua, “I will publish to the world with a grateful 
& just acknowledgment of you, their first Detector.®”’ 
Petiver’s works, both published and unpublished, are 
filled with these “grateful & just”? acknowledgments to 
his widespread collectors and correspondents. 

In 1695, when Petiver’s name was before the Royal 
Society, he used his impending election to that body as 
further inducement to his correspondents: “then,” he 
wrote to Edward Bartar of Guinea, “I shall have far more 
frequent opportunities of printing more att large whatever 
my friends and correspondents abroad shall from time to 
time send me.” And in 1707 he promised another Guinea 
Coast contributor that whatever was received 


shall be communicated to the Royal Society of which illustrious body 
I have the Honour to be a Member—shall be shewed to them and pub- 
lished either in their Transactions or in such Papers I may have occasion 
to publish myself... and [thereby] let the World know how much we are 
beholden to you for the discovery.” 

In at least two instances, Petiver promised to use his influ- 
ence in behalf of his correspondents’ election to the Royal 
Society. Patrick Blair was one, and he was “‘most expedi- 
tiously chosen” in December, 1712; and Jean Salvador, an 
apothecary of Barcelona, Spain, was the other. But 
Salvador, to whom Petiver made his promise in 1715, was 
not elected, partly, perhaps, because he displayed no eager- 
ness to win the distinction.™ It seems likely, also, that Mr. 


Petiver was responsible for such opinions as were expressed 


© Sloane 3332, fols. 45v—6 (Feb. 5, 1693/4). 
8 Sloane 3332, fols. 164-6 (Oct. 15, 1695). 
® Petiver to ?, Feb. 4, 1706/7. Sloane 3335, fol. 57v. 


§ Petiver to Blair, June 22, 1712, and Jan. 29, 1712/3. (Sloane 3338, fols. 85, 135v-6.) 
Petiver left the impression that he had done it single-handed. See also Petiver to Salvador, 
Nov. 15, 1715 (Sloane 3340, fols, 183-4). Salvador’s son, Jean, migrated to England and 
did become a Fellow of the Society in 1759. 
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by the Reverend Mr. John Smyth of Port Royal, Jamaica— 
but temporarily in London—to Edward Bartar, a servant of 
the Royal African Company in Guinea. Writing on De- 
cember 10, 1696, the Reverend Mr. Smyth said: 

I understand by severall of the Royal Society that you have honored 
them highly in sending Mr. Petiver so brave a collection of plants & 
that they design to make you one of them which will be a means highly 
to advance you here when you come. You have been enquired of by 
many of them; now my advice to you is to send over 3 or 4 snakes... to 
send into the country for all the rarityes there ... leave no stone 
unturned to serve them. It will redound more to your credit & honor 
then all you will get in the Company’s Service. You need not doubt 
preferment here from the Society; if you will but send them one large 
collection you will have your name written in their house in golden 
Letters as their grand benefactor.™ 

Almost twenty years later, Mr. Petiver himself wrote to Mr. 
William Toller, a surgeon in the service of the South Sea Com- 
pany, to set forth a similar inducement. After urging Toller 
forward in the collection of specimens, Mr. Petiver stated: 
I can assure you that nothing can better or sooner recommend you to the 
South Sea Company’s Favoursor service than communicationsof this Kind 
& especially of such Plants, Minerals &c as relate to dying or a medicinall 
use. One of the S. S. Company, seeing the communications which Mr. 
[Joseph] Burnet had made to me upon my printing of them they immedi- 
ately preferred him to be Surgeon at Porto Bello whither he is now gone.™ 


The total effect of Mr. Petiver’s blandishments to his 


correspondents is impossible to assess in view of the aid he 
received from fellow apothecaries, physicians, surgeons, ship- 
masters, and missionaries in extending his communications 
abroad. To cite all of these would be insufferable; but a 
few will be discussed as further evidence of the manner in 


“ Sloane 3332, fol. 250. 

% Petiver to Toller, Nov. 19, 1716, Sloane 3340, fols. 275v-276v. Burnett was a Petiver 
correspondent only in the latter years of Petiver’s life. Subsequently, he was a frequent 
correspondent of Sir Hans Sloane. He became a physician at the Court of the King of 
Spain in the 1730's. Sloane 3340, fol. 304; 4065, fol. 285; 4072, fol. 295; 4026, fol. 320; 
4055, fols. 103 ff. 
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which Mr. Petiver and his friends operated one of the largest 
one-man enterprises in cultural cross-fertilization since the 


days of Erasmus. 

James Cunningham was of singular importance to Petiver, 

to Sloane, and to the Royal Society. This able Scottish 
surgeon and naturalist collected natural history specimens on 
a voyage to St. Helena and the Cape of Good Hope in 1696. 
In 1698 he shipped as surgeon to the English factory at 
Amoy in China. Here he made further collections, and 
when he returned to England in the following year he was 
elected Fellow of the Royal Society upon the recommenda- 
tions of Petiver and Sloane.** In 1700 he went to the Far 
Fast again, this time to settle for three years on the Chusan 
Islands. He gathered large collections there for his English 
friends and is reputed to have been the first Britisher to 
make botanical collections in China. In 1703 he moved to 
Pulo Condore Island to assist an English expedition in an 
effort to open trade in Cochin China. The expedition, how- 
ever, fell into the hands of unfriendly Chinese who mas- 
sacred most of the English and held Cunningham captive 
for nearly two years. After his escape he wrote jauntily to 
Petiver from Batavia (April 29, 1707): 
I question not but before now you have lamented . . . that you lost 
one of your Butter-flie catchers, but a Singular Providence has hitherto 
preserv’d me through a great many dangers, in the midst whereof I 
could never forgett you, & when clear of yokes & out of Prison I made a 
few Botanic Collections . . . [and] now send you some Cochinchina 
Butterflies.*’ 

 Petiver took Cunningham to Society meetings as his guest, and Sloane proposed him 
for Fellowship in the Society. Journal-Book, LX, 27, 171-2, 174, 177. (Royal Society.) 
In his fifth “Century,” published in 1699, Petiver gave high praise to Cunningham, “A 
Learned and most /ndustrious promotor of Natural Philosophy.” See also, Philosophical 
Transactions, Nos. 255 (1699), 333 (1712). 

§ Sloane 4064, fol. 139. Cunningham contributed more to Sloane than to Petiver, and 
he made many communications to the Royal Society. His adventures are briefly re- 
counted in the D.N.B. In the ddd. Mss. 5292, No. 2 (British Museum) is a water-color 


“Book of Chinese Plants with the Chinese Names, & their explication in Latin sent by 
Mr. Cunningham to Mr. Petiver.” 
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Unfortunately, after surviving all these dangers, Mr. Cun- 
ningham died at sea en route to England in 1709. 
Cunningham’s services to Petiver and his friends went 
beyond the extraordinary collections and communications 
which he shipped from the Far East. On his trip outward 
in 1700 he spent some time at the Cape of Good Hope where 
he solicited the aid of a Dutch resident, John Starrenburgh, 
who, as Cunningham wrote to Petiver, “has promised to 
make you Collections of all sorts, so fail not to write him.’’® 
Mr. Petiver was clearly delighted, the more perhaps, because 
his previous attempts to win active correspondents at the 
Cape of Good Hope had proved unusually barren of results. 
Starrenburgh lost no time in sending a collection of plants, 
insects, and stones from the Cape and in appealing loudly 
for collector’s supplies, a butterfly net, a thermometer, and a 
weather-glass. Petiver responded with the usual quires of 
brown paper and promised to send the instruments in the 
near future. He also urged Starrenburgh to hire a native, 
at Petiver’s expense, to collect more shells and plants, 


especially from the interior regions too remote for convenient 
European penetration. To this request Mr. Starrenburgh 
replied (March 27, 1701): 

As for sending a Hottentot, orSome other body a Collecting, is Impossible, 
for a hottentot and a hog is the Same, and other people are not to be 


had for that purpose. I am content to go my selfe if you would but 
provide mee with necessary things... .™ 

Petiver’s exchanges with Starrenburgh continued at least 
until 1709 and, within the limits imposed by poor shipping and 
communication facilities—made more uncertain by the War 


% Sloane 3321, fol. 52. 


® Petiver wrote to one Dr. Oldenland of the Cape of Good Hope in 1695, but evidently 


little was forthcoming from the Doctor, who died before 1698 (Sloane 3332, fol. 116v-7; 
3333, fols. 105, 149, 183v-4). An Englishman, Alexander Brown, was at the Cape in 1697, 


but his collections, evidently went to Jacob Bobart at Oxford (Sloane 3333, fols. 65, 145v). 


© Sloane 4063, fol. 74. 
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of Spanish Succession—it was a profitable source for the nat- 
uralist and collector of Aldersgate Street. Most likely it was 
principally from the data transmitted by Mr. Starrenburgh 
that James Petiver prepared an unpublished paper about 
“The Natural History of the Great Isle of Madagascar.” 

An extraordinary group of apothecaries, surgeons, and 

physicians in Scotland assisted in the extension of Petiver’s 
correspondence in 1700 and afterwards. Chief among them 
were James Hamilton, Robert Rutherford, Patrick Blair, 
Charles Preston, and James Sutherland. Sutherland, of the 
Physic Garden in Edinburgh, wrote in 1700 gratefully to 
acknowledge receipt of Petiver’s first five “Centuries” and 
to promise to assist “in further augmenting your Musaeum 
so far as my capacitie and circumstances can allow.” And 
he went on to say: 
All the Surgeons and Apothecaries apprentices in this place are usually 
my Schollars at the Physick Garden and after they have served in a 
Shop five years they seek occasions of going Surgeons in Ships in the 
East or West Indies or any other forrain place that Offers, and so spend 
their time abroad for the space of six or seven years before they return 
and set up a shop of their own. And I assure you I shall not be wanting 
for the future to oblidge every one of them to do you all the Service they 
are capable. In testimony whereof I recommend to you this bearer, 
Mr. William Porteous, Chirugion, my most speciall friend, ready to go 
to Sea ... that he may receive your instructions and Commands.® 


Later in the same year Hamilton and Rutherford, of the 
Edinburgh Society of Apothecaries, promised similar co- 
operation with Petiver; and in 1708 Charles Preston, Super- 
intendent of the Edinburgh Physic Garden, and Patrick 
Blair, then apothecary-surgeon at Dundee and later a 
Doctor of Medicine and, as we have already noted, a Fellow 


® Most of the correspondence extant is in Sloane 4063, fols. 61 ff; 4064, fols. 105 ff. 

® The manuscript is in Sloane 3986, fols. 40 ff. Petiver may have received specimens 
and data from John Blanckenburgh of the Cape of Good Hope, whose assistance he solicited 
in 1709. Sloane 3337, fols. 33v-4. 

® Sutherland to Petiver, March 25, 1700, Sloane 4063, fols. 9-10. 
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of the Royal Society of London, added their names to the 
group of Petiver’s Scottish benefactors.“* From _ these 
sources Mr. Petiver not only received much information 
and many specimens from Scotland, but also he was placed 
in touch with many trained young Scots who could—and in 
several cases did—supply him with collections and data 
from many different parts of the world. Among these was 
Alexander Christie who, in 1708, sailed for India to become 
surgeon at the Fort of Bombay accompanied by Petiver’s 
exact instructions and pleas for specimens together with 
the promise that, upon receipt of a collection, “‘by the next 
[shipping] I may send you the Figures of them & your 
name in print.’ And another young Scot who was recom- 
mended to Mr. Petiver by his Scottish friends was Cadwallader 
Colden. On September 24, 1708, when he was still contem- 
plating settlement in America, Colden was sent by Charles 
Preston to Mr. Petiver for “‘advice & assistance in his studies” 
and “the way of making Specimens of dry plants & of col- 
lecting other natural curiosities.” Slightly more than a 
year later, Mr. Colden, now on the point of departing for 
Pennsylvania, wrote to Mr. Petiver (October 17, 1709): 
The curious world is bound to you for the toil & cost you put yourself to 
in serving them; and I would be glad to shew how much I think it my 
duty to give all the Assistance in my power. You may assure yourself 
I will omit no opertunities of doeing it. In obedience to your commands 
I give you the trouble of this that you may know that I design to go for 
Pennsylvania from a Port near this [Oxnam] within three weeks or a 
Month at furthest. Please to lay your commands on me as soon as 
possible before I go.” 
Petiver’s reply was as prompt as we might expect. Ten 

“ For Hamilton, see Sloane 4063, fols. 21-2, 111; 33217, fols. 175, 182-3; for Rutherford, 
see Sloane 4063, fols. 35, 36, 49, 69, 73; for Blair, whose correspondence with Petiver was 
more extensive, see Sloane 3321, fols. 232 ff; 3337, fols. 68 ff. 

® Petiver to Christie, Jan. 31, 1708/9, Sloane 3337, fol. 35. 

® Preston to Petiver, Sloane 4064, fol. 178. 

© Sloane 4064, fol. 213. 
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days later he addressed Colden with thanks for “your kind 
assurance of serving me when in Pennsylvania.” So was 
forged another link—although in this case a weak one—in 
Mr. Petiver’s chain of overseas correspondence. 

As we have reserved Petiver’s American correspondents for 
more detailed consideration in a later portion of this account, 
perhaps we may be permitted to draw attention to three more 
of Petiver’s English friends who enlarged his collections in nat- 
ural history and extended his philosophical correspondence. 
These men were Dr. William Sherard, Dr. John Lecaan, and 
Mr. (later the Reverend Mr.) James White. Their paths 
crossed in a few instances, and as they all made similar con- 
tributions to Mr. Petiver we may treat them together. 

Sherard was a kinsman of James Petiver. Educated at 
the Merchant Taylor’s School and St. John’s College, 
Oxford, he became a botanist of great promise and studied 
(1686-88) at Paris with Tournefort and at Leiden with Paul 
Hermann. Either as a tutor or as a student he spent nearly 
all the decade of the 1690’s travelling and botanizing, first 
in Ireland, then in Holland, Italy, and Germany. After a 
brief return to England, he was appointed Consul at Smyrna 
(1703) from whence he returned to England only a few 
months before Mr. Petiver’s death. In the years before 
1700, however, Sherard had served as an unusually active 
agent for Sloane, Petiver, the Temple Coffee House Club (to 
which he belonged), and the Royal Society of London. He col- 
lected specimens, bought continental books, and greatly ex- 
tended the philosophical correspondence and exchange of his 
English friends. He placed Mr. Petiver in communication with 
Paul Hermann of Leiden, prepared the way for exchanges 
with Caspar Commelin and Fredrik Ruysch of Amsterdam, 
strengthened Petiver’s reputation with Tournefort, Sebastien 
Vaillant, and others in Paris, and introduced the name of 


® Sloane 3337, fol. 63v. 
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Petiver to Fra Silvio Boccone, botanist to the Duke of Tus- 
cany, to Antonio Bonnaniand Fra Francesco Cupaniof Sicily, 
and to the Principe della Cattolica himself in Rome.” 
While he was assisting Dr. Hermann with his work in the 
Physic Garden at Leiden during 1694-95, Sherard’s path 
crossed that of Dr. John Lecaan. Dr. Lecaan, who had 
been associated with Mr. Petiver in London and had 
corresponded with him since the early 1690’s, was a physi- 
cian in the service of the English army during the War of 
the League of Augsburg. He collected specimens for 
Petiver in Holland and Brabant and, between military cam- 
paigns, managed an occasional visit to London. There he, 
too, sometimes assembled with the Temple Coffee House 
Club. With the permission of Dr. Hermann he gathered 
specimens from the Leiden Physic Garden for Petiver, and 
he appears to have had a finger both in establishing Petiver’s 
correspondence with Ruysch and Commelin at Amsterdam 
and with one Dr. Oldenland, a servant of the Dutch East 
India Company at the Cape of Good Hope.” During the 
next war—the War of Spanish Succession—Dr. Lecaan 
served as “‘Physician General to Her Majesties Forces & 
Hospitals in Spain.” In this capacity he took part in the 
Catalonian Campaign of 1705-1706, and, upon the fall of 
Barcelona in the autumn of 1705, he met that Catalan apothe- 
cary, Jean Salvador, to whom we have referred before. 
Salvador appears to have been one of the “hardy Catalan 
citizens’’ who was “‘ready to welcome the attackers with en- 
thusiasm.”””! In any case, he quickly embraced a philosophical 
correspondence and exchange of specimens with Mr. Petiver, 
® George Pasti, Jr., Consul Sherard (Ms. in loc. cit.) adds greatly to the earlier sketches 
of Sherard. See especially pp. 92 ff. See also Petiver’s letters in Sloane 3333, fols. 254-7 
7 See the various letters between Petiver and Lecaan in Sloane 3332, fols. 52v, 217-8, 


238; 4067, fol. 15; 4070, fols. 12-3. Petiver to Dr. Oldenland, 1695-98, in Sloane 3332, fols. 
116 ff; 3333, fols 105 ff. 


™ Arthur Parnell, The War of The Succession in Spain, London, 1905, p. 119. 
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an exchange which continued with much satisfaction on both 
sides until the end of Mr. Petiver’s life.” 

At Barcelona Dr. Lecaan’s path crossed that of James 
White, another of Petiver’s correspondents, although it does 
not appear that they were acquainted. White returned to 
England from a voyage to the East Indies in November, 
1702. He had served as a surgeon in the East India Com- 
pany’s ships, brought back specimens and oriental “‘physic”’ 
for both Petiver and Sloane, and now (1702) he sought an 
appointment as surgeon to His Excellency the Lord of Peter- 
borough.”* With Dr. Sloane’s assistance the position was 
won, and as surgeon to Charles Mordaunt, the third Earl of 
Peterborough, Mr. White turned up at Barcelona, where the 
Earl was one of the commanders of the British Expeditionary 
Forces. Until the end of the War Mr. White’s communica- 
tions to Petiver were few. In the winter of 1712-13 he was 
in London for a time, where he won a new appointment, 
this time as physician to Robert Sutton, second Baron 
Lexington, one of the plenipotentiaries chosen to conduct 
negotiations in Spain relating to the Treaty of Utrecht. 

White’s return to Spain coincided with renewed efforts on 
the part of the Royal Society of London to revive and extend 
its correspondence abroad.”* Among the fruits of these 
attempts was a letter from Queen Anne directing her 
“Ministers and Governors that go abroad, to contribute all 
they can . . . towards promoting the design for which the 
Royal Society was first instituted. ...”"* James Petiver 


78 Salvador had studied botany in both Italy and France. See his letter to Petiver, Dec. 24, 
1706, Sloane 4064, fol. 124. Other letters regarding both Dr. Lecaan and Salvador are in idid., 
fols. 176, 184, 254; and in Sloane 3336, fols. 63 ff; 3337, fols. 82 ff; 3338, fol. 96; 3339, fol. 25. 

7 White to Petiver, Nov. 4, 1702. Sloane 4063, fols. 180-1. 

% Journal-Book, XI, 347. Various letters by Secretary Richard Waller in 1712-13 in 
Guard-Book W-3, Nos. 72, 75-6, 78, 80, 83, 85; Letter-Book, XV, pp. 1-2, 4-5, 6-9 ff. (All 
in the Royal Society Archives.) 

% The letter, dated Feb. 7, 1712/3, is published in C. R. Weld, 4 History of the Royal 
Society, London, 1848, I, 420. 
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was appointed to a committee created by the Royal Society 
to draw up instructions and queries for English envoys. 
This appointment placed him in a position to promote his 
own as well as the Royal Society’s correspondence abroad, 
and he took pains to impress James White with the fact that 
these efforts bore the specific approval of the Queen.”* Spain, 
said Mr. Petiver, and especially the Spanish Colonies over- 
seas, can supply much by way of specimens and information 
in natural history;and Mr. White was implored to use his best 
means to open philosophical correspondence in those areas 
both for the Royal Society and for Mr. Petiver himself. 
Mr. White replied that he would be happy to cooperate, 
but he warned that the botanists of Spain could ill afford the 
time and expense of collecting and that, if Spaniards were 
to be persuaded to make collections in natural history, 
either the Queen or the Royal Society must “be at the 
necessary Charge.’”? However, White reported that the 
King of Spain had ordered the Governors of Peru and 
Mexico “‘to employ people to get specimens of all vegetables 
in those parts’; and that he had persuaded Dr. Frederick 
Bottoni, one of the Queen’s physicians, to undertake 
philosophical correspondence with Mr. Petiver. Shortly 
afterwards, White also enlisted the cooperation of Dr. 
Langdale, another Royal Physician at the new Bourbon 
Court of Spain, to communicate with Petiver,” and by 
September, 1713, the English apothecary was betraying his 


% Petiver to White, n.d. (c. Feb. 15, 1712/3). Sloane 3338, fols. 143-4. 


7 White to Petiver, Madrid, May 29, 1713. Sloane 4065, fols. 107-8. Petiver read White’s 
letter to the Royal Society on June 18,1713. Journal-Book, XI, 365-6. (Royal Society.) 


78 The natural philosophers of Spain proved to be foreigners in the main. Dr. Langlade, 
a French physician to the Queen, wrote Petiver (Dec. 1, 1713) stating that the King of 
Spain loved the new science, but that the subjects showed little interest. (Sloane 406s, 
fols. 133-4). And Dr. Bottoni, who was a Sicilian whose father, D. Bottoni, was a Fellow 
of the Royal Society of London on the Foreign List, wrote on June 4, 1713, that the 
Facu!ty of Physic in Madrid relied on “fruitless Subtiltie” and experimental philosophy 
moved “but slowly” in Spain. Sloane 3339, fols. 23—-4v. 
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own and the Royal Society’s eager interest in the well- 
guarded Spanish secrets regarding the “rare quinquina or 
Cortex 

In the meantime, Petiver had written to Henry Wortley, 
the English envoy to Portugal, who had arranged a philo- 
sophical exchange with Dom Pedro d’Almeida.® And 
James White furthered these efforts by writing to merchants 
in Lisbon and in Brazil. He urged Humphrey Hardwicke, 
“Vice Consul for the English Factory” at Lisbon, to find 
Portuguese virtuosos who would correspond and exchange 
specimens with Mr. Petiver; and he asked Hardwicke to 
deliver a letter to a Lisbon apothecary whom White knew, 
one Don Antonio, “a little black man & very Courteous, & 
I believe honest.” Don Antonio, in turn, was begged to 
find Jesuit fathers or others who resided in Brazil 
to correspond with my friend, Mr. James Petiver, who will be at all 
charge as he is with his other correspondents for Letters or parcels of 
plants, shells, insects, &c.... I know there are few Portuguese who have 
a taste this way. Nevertheless, I hope my Friend Antonio will begin so 
good a work for the promotion of Learning in general for the good of 
Mankind, & for making Portugal remarkable for its industry in this 
kind as well as their neighbours." 


% Petiver to Bottoni, Sept. 3, 1713, Sloane 3339, fol. 31. 


® Petiver to Wortley, Nov. 25, 1713. Sloane 3339, fol. 48v. Other parts of the Petiver- 
Wortley correspondence are in Sloane 3340, fols. 53v ff; 4065, fols. 170, 215. Dom Pedro 
appears to have been slow to respond to Petiver’s entreaties and to have shown no interest 
at all in becoming a Fellow of the Royal Society of London through Petiver’s good offices 
there. Petiver wrote, however, on Dec. 11, 1716, that the Portuguese envoy to London 
“did me the Honour to make me a 2 Hours visit in my dirty parlour and at the time I 
desired he would be pleased to acquaint the Court that whatever I could spare mentioned 
in that collection I would upon the first Notice spare him.” But there were no requests, to 
Petiver’s consternation. See Petiver to “Don Pedro d’Almayda,” Sloane 3340, fols. 305- 
306v. 

8 Dated August 24,1712. Sloane 4065, fol. 54. White wrote to Harwicke, Oct. 15, 1714, 
to reinforce this plea and to praise Petiver’s collections which, from “the two Indies” 
alone “are worth 1000 lbs. sterling.” The padres of Brazil, said White, should be proud to 
“enter into this sort of correspondence with a man so Eminent, seeing they all have an 
Itch after this kind of learning....” Sloane 3337, fol. 151-v. The “Itch” was obviously 
much exaggerated by Mr. White. 
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Again, White appealed to Joseph Gulston, Jr., a merchant 
of Lisbon who was on the point of visiting Brazil, to serve 
Mr. Petiver, “Botanist to the Royal Society.” Whenever 
“you or your brother are diverting yourselves in walking,” 
said Mr. White, you are begged to collect “any curious 
insects, as odd kinds of Grasshoppers, butterflies; small 
serpents, as Scorpions; Snakes of any rare kind, as the 
Cobra, Capella, &c” for Mr. Petiver: 

He is a man of good Interest with People of the greatest quality in the 
land, and I know Merchants have oftentimes business that want such 
assistance & I can assure you he’s a gratefull man & of a generous temper, 
& you may command him by doing of this trifling business if occasion 
should serve without prejudice to you in any other respect; for he’ll be 
at any charge.™ 

Mr. Petiver had already supplied Gulston with brown 
paper and printed instructions for the preservation of 
specimens, together with another plea for the assistance 
of “the Reverend Fathers there, particularly such whose 
inclinations tend to the study of Nature.” The exchange 
was desired the more, said Petiver, “because wee have 
never seen anything from that part of the Continent of 
America.”’* 

These latter attempts, however, appear to have yielded 
very little. Neither the Spanish nor the Portuguese ex- 
hibited a lively interest in natural history; and they were 
as reluctant to share with the English information about 
Peruvian Bark as their ancestors had been to share the 
wealth of Potosi. Moreover, in 1715, Mr. White surprisingly 
gave up his work as a surgeon, took the cloth, and moved to 
Jamaica, where he became rector of the Parish of Vere. He 
continued to promote Mr. Petiver’s interests until the latter’s 
death. But his Iberian connections were severed, and his 


® Oct. 15, 1714. Sloane 3337, fol. 152. 


® Petiver to Gulston, Nov. 16, 1711. Sloane 3337, fols. 157-8. 
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Jamaican efforts in behalf of Mr. Petiver were unim- 
pressive.* 

In addition to these friends who helped to extend James 
Petiver’s scientific exchanges in various parts of the world 
(and the above account is by no means exhaustive), three 
events occurred during Petiver’s career which enabled him 
to tap still other sources. 

The first of these was the English visit of Peter the Great 
in the early months of 1698. During this extraordinary 
visitation Petiver became acquainted with Dr. Gottfried 
Klein, a German physician in attendance upon the Czar. 
In part, at least, the association centered around medical 
supplies, and Petiver’s first letter to Dr. Klein after the 
latter’s return to Russia referred largely to drugs shipped to 
him via Archangel. But Mr. Petiver had let no opportunity 
slip by to establish a scientific exchange with such a little 
known quarter. He asked for the usual plants, shells, and 
insects, suggested that the Doctor hire a poor Muscovite to 
collect for him, expressed hope that items might be gathered 
from China, and begged specifically for some caviar and a 
sample of ““Muscovy glass, by some called Isingglass, being 
such [as] they make ship Lantherns with.’ In the course 
of the next three years Petiver sent seeds, clothing, books, 
and other items to Dr. Klein and exchanged several letters 
with him. But the latter found it difficult to ship his collec- 
tions to London, although Mr. Petiver’s eighth “Century,” 
which appeared in 1700, acknowledged receipt of a collection 
of plants from Moscow, some animals collected on a voyage 


% Sloane 3340, fols. 177v-8v, 242v—3; 4065, fols. 278-9. In the last, a letter from White 
to Petiver, dated Spanish Town, April 2, 1717, White refers Petiver to Henry Barham 
(F. R. S.), of whom there will be more below, and states that “the heat is so extreme & 
plantations so distant from one another, that it is almost impossible to go a simpling on 
this Island.”” White also sends regards to friends at Oriel College, Oxford, suggesting that 
he had been a student there. 


% Petiver to Klein, Jan. 28, 1698/9. Sloane 3333, fols. 248-0. 
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to Azov, and some shells from Persia, all from ‘‘Dr. God- 
fried Klein, one of the Czar’s Physicians.” 

In the autumn of 1698, only a few months after the Czar’s 
departure from England, Edmond Halley sailed on his first 
voyage into the South Atlantic. As commander of H.M.S. 
Paramour Pink, he set forth with official instructions to 
observe variations of the compass in the South Atlantic, to 
establish with greater accuracy the latitudes and longitudes 
of the ports and islands there, to try to discover and estab- 
lish the true position of “the Coast of Terra Incognita, 
supposed to lye between Magelan’s Streights and the Cape 
of Good Hope,” and to visit the English West Indies 
plantations, “or as many of them as conveniently you may,” 
in order to check their respective geographical positions.” 
Leaving the Downs on October 24, 1698, the Paramour Pink 
was forced to put in at Portsmouth for repairs before she 
touched Madeira and the Cape Verde Isles, crossed the Line 
and curved far southward before turning northward along 
the coast of Brazil, continued on to Barbados and as far 
north as the Banks of Newfoundland before returning to 
Plymouth on June 23, 1699. The voyage was cut short by 
insubordination of officers under Halley’s command and, 
after the difficulties had been settled in the London Ad- 
miralty Court, Halley sailed on an even more extensive 
voyage in 1699-1700." 

It is with the first of these voyages that we are concerned. 
For James Petiver prevailed upon his friend and fellow Royal 

® Musei Petioeriani Centuria Octava, London, 1700, pp. 68, 80. The correspondence 
between Petiver and Klein is largely in Sloane 4063, fols. 2, 8, 24, 38, §2. 

Eugene Fairfield MacPike (ed.), Correspondence and Papers of Edmond Halley (History 
of Science Society Publication, n.s., ii, Oxford, 1932), pp. 8, 110-1, 243; Alexander Dalrym- 
ple, 4 Collection of Voyages Chiefly in The Southern Atlantick Ocean, London, 1775, pp. 1-77. 
Dalrymple published the journal of “Dr. Halley’s First Voyage” from “his Original MSS 
in possession of the Board of Longitude.” 


88 See my article, “The Course of Capt. Edmond Halley in the Year 1700,” Annals of 
Science, 1, 294-301 (July, 1936). 
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Society member, Captain Halley, to take with him Petiver’s 
eldest apprentice, George Harris. We are not informed in 
what capacity George went, whether as cabin boy or in some 
more exalted position; but we do know Mr. Petiver’s meticu- 
lous “Directions for George to take with him,” which ran as 
follows 

Procure Correspondents for me wherever you come, & take directions 
how to write them, & procure something from them [with whom] you 
stay, showing their Slaves how to collect things by taking them along 
with you when you are abroad. 

Engage some Persons where ere you come to procure you all the 
smallest of each Kind of Lizard, serpent, &c. while you stay & if you can 
learn of them their Names either Native or otherwise or other properties 
that may belong to them fail not to transcribe it. The like do as to all 
small Beasts, Birds & Fishes & whenever you catch any of these last 
very large looke into their gutts & Stomach & take out what Animalls 
you shall find there. 

Take always your pencil booke with you & never fail to write down 
any thing observable as soon as you see it which transcribe into your 
Observatory booke as soon as you can. 

Send part of such Collections you have by you by every Ship you shall 
meet with, with 2 or 3 letters of advise by other hands to prevent their 
miscarrying. 

At the Island of Providence or the Bahamas you will find Mr. Graves & 
enquire there for Mr. Benj. Hill, Surgeon, & if possible procure some ac- 
count & Specimens of the [illegible] Logwood, Campeche, Brasille &c. 

Att Jamaica pay my respects to [the Reverend] Mr. [Henry] Pasmore, 
[Anthony] Biggs, & [Roger] Fenwick &c. 

Att Barbados you will find Dr. [David] Crawford, Ramsey & Dr. 
Banes to all whom give my Service & procure (besides what you get 
yourself) Collections from them. 

Att Antego lives Dr. [Daniel] Mackenning, Mr. Porter & Mr. Brodie 
to whom as above. 

Make it your greatest effort to settle me Correspondents amongst 
the Spaniards & Portuguese & most particularly at Brazil where you 


® Dated Oct. 18, 1698. Sloane 3333, fols. 235-6. Letters to George are in ibid., fols. 192, 
229v. Petiver told James Cunningham of “My eldest servant I have lately sent with Mr. 
Halley of our Royal Society,” ibid., n.d. (c. Nov., 1698), fol. 184. 
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must get what account you can of the 3 sorts of Ipecancuanha & the 
Balsam; but above all wherever you come inquire after the Cort.[-ex] 
Peru which they call Cascarilla & by some Gannanaperide [?] & if 
possible procure branches of it. 

Give my printed Directions & Centuries to such you can engage & 
whilst you are with them give out 2 or 3 quires of brown paper & Insect 
books to have filled by their servants or slaves which requite as they 
shall deserve. 

Wherever you come enquire of the Physitians or Natives what herbs 
&c they have of any Value or other use as in Building, Dying &c or what 
shrubs, Herbs etc they have that yield any Gum, Balsam, or are taken 
notice of for their Smell, taste &c & each of these get Samples with the 
names they call them by. 

The like learn of them in relation to their Beasts, Birds, Fishes, Insects, 
Fossills &c & whatever they report take down in writing & if possible 
procure the things themselves. 

Coppy out some of the most materiall of your Observations & have 
them ready to send with what Collections you have by you to send by 
every Ship & withall let me know what Persons you have engaged & the 
Ports you next design to touch at & what else you shall think worth 
communicating to 


Your Loving Master & Friend 
Oct. 18, 1698 9S 


Obviously Mr. Petiver held high expectations for the returns 
to follow upon George’s voyage. But the difficulties that 
arose among Halley’s officers weakened the morale of the 
crew so as to reduce their accomplishments as well as to 
shorten the voyage. Moreover, the Portuguese governors 
in Brazil would permit no one ashore from the English 
vessel and, although they furnished fresh supplies for 
Halley’s men, they made it impossible for George to collect 
specimens, correspondents, or scientific information there. 
In consequence of these unfortunate occurrences—and 
possibly because of unrecorded failures on the part of George 
himself—there appears in Petiver’s correspondence and 
papers remarkably little evidence of George’s efforts in his 
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master’s behalf on this voyage. Still, beginning with his 
fourth “Century,” published in 1699, Mr. Petiver described 
specimens gathered on Halley’s expedition, including a few 
contributed by “my worthy Friend Capt. Halley” himself.” 
And the relative failures of the expedition did not dim 
Mr. Petiver’s exhibition of resourcefulness in arranging this 
extraordinary voyage for his apprentice. 

The third event by means of which Mr. Petiver was able 
to extend his scientific tentacles took place several years 
later. In May, 1711, he received word from John Hermann 
of Leiden that the latter’s mother, Madame Anna Hermann, 
had resolved to sell at auction on the following June 29th 
(n.s.) the contents of her museum.*! The collection was 
that of the late Paul Hermann, with whom Petiver had had 
a brief correspondence before the former’s death in 1695, 
and it contained many rare specimens from the Far Fast. 
Mr. Petiver imparted this news to his friend, Dr. Sloane, 
who determined to purchase parts of Hermann’s collection 
and who commissioned no less a person that Mr. Petiver 
himself to represent him at the auction. 

The resultant short trip to Holland was evidently the only 
occasion on which James Petiver set foot outside England, 
and he talked about it to his correspondents for months 
afterwards. He sailed from Harwich on June 7/18, 
arrived at The Hague the same day, proceeded to Leiden 
to view Madame Hermann’s collection and to check items 


® See Petiver’s fourth and fifth “Centuries” (1699), Nos. 346-7; eighth “Century” 
(1700), p. 77. 
* J. Hermann to Petiver, n.p. or d., Sloane 3321, fol. 262. Marked “Recd. May 22, 1711.’ 


® He also wrote a will “In case I should dy before my Return from Holland,” leaving 
to Dr. Sloane “all my Collections of Natural Things whatsoever,” a bequest of £100 for 
“the Discovery & collecting Natural Productions” for the Royal Society’s Repository, 
and £100 for the benefit of the Physic Garden at Chelsea. None of these bequests were 
in his will as later proved in 1718, although personal bequests to his relatives and to charity 
were similar in this and in the last will. Petiver to Sloane, Harwich, June 7, 1711. Sloane 
4042, fols. 295-6. 
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in the catalogue issued for the sale, and then moved on to 
Amsterdam where, until just before the auction on June 
18/29, he sought out his Dutch correspondents. Dr. Fredrik 
Ruysch received him “‘civilly” and promised greater hospital- 
ity after Madame Hermann’s sale was over. Petiver returned 
to Leiden for the auction and, as he wrote to Sloane, “‘I was 
present all the while & have bought you the greatest share 
of the choisest of them.’ 

Afterwards Mr. Petiver spent nearly the whole of July in 
Holland arranging to ship to England the items purchased 
for Dr. Sloane and visiting with Dutch naturalists and 
collectors.** Besides Ruysch, he met Caspar Commelin, 
who showed him a coffee tree with “near 2 pounds of ripe 
Fruit.” He viewed the fine collection of insects and reptiles 
made by the Dutch apothecary, Albertus Seba; he visited 
Madam Maria Sybilla Merian, who had concentrated on 
the natural history of Surinam and from whom Petiver 
already had received several specimens; he saw the museum 
of his friend, Levinus Vincent, and believed it to contain 
the best collections in natural history in Amsterdam; 
he met the widely known Dr. Andreas Gundelsheimer, 
who had accompanied Tournefort on the latter’s exten- 
sive scientific tour of the Levant some years before; and 
through Gundelsheimer’s good offices also, as Petiver 
wrote, “I had the Honour to wait on the King of Prussia,” 
whom Dr. Gundelsheimer served as chief physician.” 
In short, as Petiver stated after his return to England, 
in Holland “I have seen vast magazines of all the Rari- 
ties in Nature & been highly carest by all the most 


% Petiver to Sloane, Leiden, June 18/29, 1711. Sloane 4042, fol. 305. 


* J. Hermann to Petiver, Leiden, July 14, 1711 (n.s.), Sloane 3321, fol. 265; Petiver to 
Mr. Carey, July 31, 1711; “I am just return’d from Holland. . . .” Sloane 3337, fol. 141. 


% Joseph Pitton de Tournefort, 4 Voyage into the Levant, London, 1718, I, 2; Petiver to 
Patrick Blair, Feb. 12, 1711/2, Sloane 3338, fols. 28-31. 
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curious men in those parts, & with whom I have fixt a 
settled correspondence.’’ 

To be sure, Petiver’s visit to Holland enlarged his vision 
and both widened and strengthened his correspondence. But 
the impression remains that Mr. Petiver’s Dutch hosts were 
not universally enthusiastic in their appraisal of Mr. Petiver. 
Their principal criticism stemmed from Petiver’s practice of 
describing and of making illustrations of insects and other 
items in natural history from imperfect specimens. In his 
eagerness to collect rarities, Mr. Petiver had long been in- 
clined to ignore imperfections and to be content with the 
most haphazard accounts of the origins and habitats of 
items received. In some measure, these shortcomings 
followed inevitably upon the dependence which Petiver and 
most of his fellow naturalists of that day placed upon dried 
specimens collected by amateurs who, in many cases, were 
incapable of supplying scientific data with regard to habi- 
tats, growth cycles, and the like. To these weaknesses, of 
which Petiver’s critics were as guilty as he, Mr. Petiver 
added another: “No insects will come amiss,” he had written 


* Petiver to George Jago, Nov. 1, 1711, Sloane 3338, fol. 3. In at least one instance, 
however, Mr. Petiver was turned away. When he called on Anthony van Leeuwenhoek 
at Delft he was not admitted. Mr. Petiver was incensed and wrote a protest to Leeuwen- 
hoek after he had returned to England. Leeuwenhoek replied: “I have rec’d your letter 
of the 2nd of August, 1711, signifying your dissatisfaction that you were not received into 
my house. I intreat you that you will not take it amiss since I admit no body that en- 
deavours to see me but such as bring Recommendations with them. I gave a civil reception 
to Mr. Alexander Stewart, Doctor of Physick, who also presented me with his disputation 
upon his taking his Degree, he having brought me the transactions and the letter from 
Dr. Sloane which you had given him. There were also two other Gentlemen with him, 
and I showed them several of my Observations; after which time I expected you several 
Days, and if you had left Dr. Sloan’s letter by you, you had not mist of a friendly welcome 
in my home, but you were refused admittance not only upon the account of your being 
unknown, but because about 8 or 10 Days before 26 persons had taken up 4 Days of my 
time all of them having recommendations to me excepting a Duke or Count and their 
Governour with whom I was so tired that the Sweat ran down from all parts of me; this 
being the case I beg of you that you will not take it ill that to my great sorrow you were not 
admitted, but if my weak legs would have carried me I would have gone on purpose to 
Rotterdam to have found you out.” Leeuwenhoek to Petiver, Delft, August 18, 1711. 
Sloane 3338, fol. 8. 
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to William Sherard in 1697, ““& so I can have them cheap 
I shall not stand upon the loss of a leg or a wing.” Even 
earlier, he had been delighted when correspondents sent 
him chaff from hay mows containing weed seeds that pro- 
duced varieties of “curious plants” with which Mr. Petiver 
had been unfamiliar. And now, in 1711, he was still 
willing to publish, as if in the best scientific manner of the 
day, accounts of natural history based upon broken or other- 
wise imperfect specimens! He wrote to Ruysch and Seba 
to thank them for their hospitality to him and solemnly 
requested them “to lay by for me what broken Insects you 
dayly receive from Surinam ... &c.”™ As he clearly indi- 
cated his intention of publishing accounts of these specimens 
with the usual acknowledgments to the donors, some of his 
Dutch acquaintances became outraged by these doubtful 
scientific practices. Albertus Seba, the Amsterdam apothe- 
cary, snorted that Mr. Petiver was only a junkman, that his 
collections were junk, and that, as his publications were 
founded upon such trash, they had little or no scientific 
value. The censure was harsh and, coming from one who 
had never seen Mr. Petiver’s collections, it was not wholly 
justified. The attempt scientifically to describe and to 
classify the materials of natural history upon the basis of 
dried specimens was, as John Ray and many others of 
Petiver’s day recognized, a method likely to produce some 
errors. But, in spite of the hazards, it was a fruitful method; 
and no better ways of attacking the problems involved had 
become widely practicable. James Petiver, like most of his 

# July 27, 1697. Sloane 3333, fols. 26-8. 

*® Petiver to Walter Spragg (in Portugal), Dec. 18, 1693. Sloane 3332, fol. 36—v; Petiver 
to George Wheeler (in Norway), Aug. 21, 1695. Jbid., fols. 163-4. 

® Aug. 31, 1711. Sloane 3337, fols. 130-32v. A similar request was made to Seba in 
1712: “whatever of these you can spare & tho not intirely perfect will be very acceptable 
to me. I am very ambitious of Dedicating a Plate to you of such you be pleased to send 


me.” Sloane 3338, fol. 71. Evidently Seba was not taken with the thought of having 
dedicated to him a plate based upon a broken or imperfect specimen. 
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contemporaries in England and in Holland alike, employed 
this method and, although he preferred perfect specimens 
for his work, he was clearly of the opinion that a broken 
specimen—an insect without “‘a leg or a wing’’—was better 
than no specimen at all. And so his zeal warped his sci- 
entific judgment and, to some extent, damaged his reputa- 
tion as a naturalist. 

The damage, however, was not crippling. Petiver’s 
correspondence continued to flourish (even Seba’s exchange 
with him was not wholly broken off); and Mr. Petiver con- 
tinued to pursue it with the same ardor that he had dis- 
played in the early 1690’s.°° ‘To a very large extent his 
scientific publications still depended upon the specimens and 
information which he received from his correspondents. 
Before the appearance of his tenth and last “Century” in 
1703, Mr. Petiver had embarked upon a similar enterprise 
entitled Gazophylacii Naturae et Artis: Decades decem, with 
engravings of animals, insects, plants, and fossils, with short 
descriptions of them, and with the usual “gratefull” ac- 
knowledgments to donors. Five of these “Decades” ap- 
peared between 1702 and 1706, and in the following year 
Mr. Petiver made a brief and unsuccessful excursion into 
journalism with the publication of The Monthly Miscellany: 
or, Memoirs for the Curious. This attempt at the populariza- 
tion of science lasted less than a twelvemonth, but before its 
demise Mr. Petiver was preparing 4 Catalogue of Plants 
found on the Mountains about Geneva . . . as observed by Gesner, 
the Bauhines, Chabraeus, and Ray (1709), and he went on 
to publish Catalogus Classicus et topicus omnium rerum 
figuratem in V. decadibus (1709-11) and Pterigraphia 
Americana (1712). By this time, too, Petiver had evolved 
a plan to publish by subscription a set of volumes to illus- 


100 See his letter to John Martin, the instrument-maker, Aug. 27, 1711, to urge Martin 
to persuade his customers to correspond with Petiver. Sloane 3337, fol. 141v. 
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trate all the British plants. The plan aroused considerable 
initial enthusiasm among his friends, and the Royal Society 
gave it hearty approval. A sample of the method proposed 
appeared in 1713 with the title, 4 Catalogue of Mr. Ray’s 
English Herbal, illustrated with Figures. But the cuts were 
too small, and the occasional errors and omissions noted by 
Petiver’s critics, together with an obvious lack of en- 
thusiasm for the undertaking outside of Petiver’s circle of 
immediate friends, led subscriptions to languish." Petiver 
himself grew discouraged both at the magnitude of the task 
and the sluggishness of subscriptions; and, as his health was 
beginning to fail, the work remained unfinished at his 
death.! 

The interdependence of the bulk of Petiver’s scientific 
publications and his scientific correspondence went far to 
explain the care which Petiver lavished upon his correspond- 
ents and the trouble and expenses he occasionally bore in 
their behalf. Moreover, it is hardly surprising that Mr. 
Petiver became angry with those persons who, having ac- 


cepted equipment and promised collections and information 
about the natural history of the places to which they were 
going, sailed forth with never a word or a specimen to their 


eager benefactor of Aldersgate Street in London. 

No doubt some of these irresponsible ones deserved the 
rebukes and scorn which Mr. Petiver poured out to them by 
letter. When, for example, George Wheeler failed to respond 
from Norway as quickly as Mr. Petiver believed he should, 
the latter wrote nastily to point out that Wheeler had been 

1 For a few of the many letters of comment and criticism, see: Henry Nicholson to 


Petiver, Dublin, July 25, 1713 (Sloane 4065, fol. 116); J. R. Rand to Petiver, n.p., Jan. 5, 
1711/2 (Ibid., fol 12); George Preston to Petiver, Edinburgh, Oct. 24, 1713 (Jbid., fol. 124). 


1 The works listed above are not a complete list of Petiver’s published works, but 
rather a list of those which, as a whole, depended upon Petiver’s scientific correspondence. 
The best bibliography of Petiver’s work appears in Pulteney, Historical and Biographical 
Sketches of the Progress of Botany in England, Il, 33 ff. The catalogue of the British 
Museum includes a few additional titles, with a few of doubtful authorship. 
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given “plain, full & easie directions” and that “‘any child of 
6 years old is capable of doing” the simple tasks which 
Petiver had requested.* When Wheeler’s shipment ar- 
rived shortly afterwards, Mr. Petiver wrote a doubtful 
apology: 

I heartily beg your pardon for the harshnesse of my last letter, it 
proceeding from my Ardent Zeal to Natural History & now since you 
have found out the way to supply me you will for the future I hope 
never give me in the like manner the occasion to complain.™ 

To Edward Bartar Petiver wrote alternately to encourage 
him and to chide him for negligence and ingratitude, some- 
times adopting a work-for-the-night-is-coming tone for, as 
Mr. Petiver piously observed, “we know not how long we 
have to live.” Again, when the Reverend Dr. John Smyth 
had been in Jamaica for two years without sending any 
returns, Mr. Petiver icily remarked that Smyth’s promises 
must have been “the happy invention of your mercuriall 
brain,” and he requested Dr. Smyth, unless he chose to 
send a collection by the next shipping, to deliver the collec- 
tor’s supplies to another of Petiver’s correspondents in 
Jamaica.’ And on at least one unhappy occasion Petiver 
lost one of his best scientific correspondents because of an 
intemperate pen. The case was that of Samuel Brown of 
Fort St. George, with whom Petiver had conducted an 
exceptionally rich exchange since 1690. In 1698, after 
Petiver had angrily accused Brown of negligence and want 
of gratitude, as well as with tampering with one of Petiver’s 
shipments intended for another person, Brown wrote sadly 
to point out that the ship by which he had intended to send 
his collections to Petiver had been “‘unexpectedly dispatched 


13 May 18, 1695. Sloane 3332, fols. 123-4. 

1% Oct, 29, 1696. Ibid., fol. 223-v. 

16 Oct. 15, 1695. IJbid., fols. 164-6. Other letters to Bartar occur in ibid., fols. 33v, 
48v, 5Sv-6, 84-v, 125-6, 251. 

18 Jan. 13, 1695/6. Sloane 3332, fols. 191v-192. 
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from Bengall (and did not return again)”; that he had in- 
spected the shipment which had been misdirected (being 
intended for the Cape of Good Hope) only in the hope of 
speeding its delivery to the proper consignee; that “’twas 
the will of Providence to take from me the friendship of the 
only person in England whose Correspondence I coveted 
& on whom I could firmly confide”; and that “I intend to 
make a clear house and to have no more to do with Botany.” 
In spite of Mr. Petiver’s apology for his “‘passionate ex- 
pressions” born of disappointments “which my nature can- 
not easily brooke,” he found his scientific correspondence 
with Brown to be terminated.’ 

The case of Samuel Brown illustrated that in his zeal 
Mr. Petiver often failed to take into account—as we of the 
mid-twentieth century are wont to forget—the slowness and 
the hazards of transoceanic communication and transport 
of that day. So impatient was Petiver that he occasionally 
began to hound his correspondents before they had had an 
opportunity to make him a return; or protested against their 
alleged faithlessness when their letters or their shipments, or 
both, had been lost in transit. Storms at sea and other 
accidents born of piracy, war, and ordinary human failures 
led to many such losses. In recognition of these hazards 
many of Petiver’s correspondents—and sometimes even 
Mr. Petiver himse!f—duplicated their letters and occasion- 
ally their collections of specimens and dispatched them by 
different vessels in the hope that one of the missives might 
reach its mark. Obviously, the losses were greater in the 

@ Brown to Petiver, Fort St. George, Sept. 30, 1698. Sloane 4047, fols. 29-31. It is 


evident from the letter that Brown was seizing upon Petiver’s ill-judged outburst to break 
off his collecting for Petiver. But he continued to order apothecary goods. 


18 Petiver to Brown, n.d. (c. Nov. 14, 1698?). Sloane 3333, fols. 216-222v. Brown died 
in December, 1698 [see John Foquett (who married Brown’s widow) to Petiver, Fort 
St. George, Feb. 4, 1699/1700. Sloane 4063, fol. 7]; of course, Brown probably never 
received Petiver’s apology, and we cannot determine whether Petiver could have patched 


up the quarrel had Brown lived on. 
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shipment of specimens than in posting letters. Ship- 
masters, crews, and longshoremen often were indifferent to 
boxes and barrels of specimens which held no commercial 
value, or, at least, no commercial value which they could 
appreciate. Rain or sea water destroyed many consign- 
ments of carefully dried and painstakingly packed specimens 
of rare plants and insects which had been left uncovered on 
the dock or on the deck. Inquisitive, mischievous, or 
drunken hands sometimes rifled the contents of boxes, 
injuring the contents, losing parts, or mixing labelled items 
so as to render covering letters and descriptions misleading 
or useless. And the contents of an untold number of vials 
and wide-mouthed bottles filled with “fleshy” insects, small 
animals, or fishes preserved in brandy or other spirits were 
consumed by sailors unconcerned with the protein content. 

Against such losses Mr. Petiver and his friends could 
construct no sure defenses. Most effective appears to have 
been the cultivation of shipmasters and ship surgeons whose 
interest in natural history could be aroused to the point 
where they would take personal charge of scientific collec- 
tions and correspondence placed on board their vessels. In 
time, a considerable number of them were enlisted. We have 
already had occasion to mention some of the ship surgeons; 
like them, some of the shipmasters, such as Captain Patrick 
Rattray of the Jamaica trade, made collections themselves and 
helped to extend Mr. Petiver’s fame among the islanders.’ 

Surely enough has now been set forth adequately to illus- 
trate the objectives, the methods, and the extent of James 
Petiver’s world-wide exchange of scientific specimens and 
information. With the above rather long glimpse of this 
extraordinary apothecary, let us now turn our attention to 
Mr. Petiver’s correspondence in colonial America. 


1 Sloane 3324, fols. 75-8; 3333, fols. 128, 131, 133, 138. Captain Rattray transported 
Petiver’s collections free of charge. 
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During the thirty years between 1688 and 1718 James 
Petiver corresponded on scientific subjects with at least 
eighty persons in the English Colonies of America. In 
some instances, the correspondence was brief, amounting 
only to three or four letters extending over a period of a year 
or two. But in nearly a fourth of the cases the exchange ran 
through many years and was obviously highly prized by the 
participants on both sides. It is with the latter group that 
we shall principally concern ourselves, because to treat of the 
entire number would be both tedious and fruitless." 

At least five of Mr. Petiver’s American correspondents 
were persons who were sent to the Colonies, or who jour- 
neyed to the Colonies on their own initiative primarily, if not 
solely, for scientific purposes and with no intent of becoming 
permanent residents of the New World. One of the earliest 
of these was James Reed (or Rheed), a gardener, who made 
a botanizing expedition to the Madeira Islands and Barba- 
dos in 1689-90 and returned (October, 1690) with more than 
a hundred seeds and plants, besides specimens of insects, 
birds, fishes, and reptiles for his sponsors. The records of 
this expedition are not numerous, but enough remains to 
suggest that Reed sailed in the fall of 1689 supplied with 
the usual brown paper, wide-mouthed bottles, spirits, and 
other collector’s requirements and with full directions what 
to gather and how to gather it."! The sponsors who sub- 
scribed funds in support of Mr. Reed and who shared in the 
specimens brought back by him evidently consisted of 
members of the Temple Coffee House Botany Club, prob- 
ably guided by the initiative of William Charleton (formerly 
Courten), scion of a wealthy London mercantile family one 
of whose ships, in the days of Charleton’s grandfather, had 


1 Notes listing all of Petiver’s correspondents of whom I have seen a trace are appended 
to this account. 


M1 See “Directions for Mr. James Reed,” Sept., 1689. Sloane 3962, fol. 188. 
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discovered Barbados in 1624."* The entire list of sponsors 
is unknown," but that James Petiver shared in the returns 
of Reed’s expedition is demonstrated both in his manuscript 
remains and in his published works. Among the former are 
lists of “The Names of the Plants which grow in Barbados 
Collected by James Reed (Gardner) 1690,” with descriptions 
of each in Petiver’s hand; and at least two of the items set 
forth in the Musei Petiveriana list Reed as their donor." 
Far more important than the brief expedition of James 
Reed were the collections and communications of the Rev- 
erend Mr. Hugh Jones of Maryland between the years 1696 
and 1702. This man has heretofore often been confused 
with one or more of four others of the same name in Mary- 
land and Virginia at about the same time, especially with 
Professor Hugh Jones of the College of William and Mary, 
author of The Present State of Virginia (1724)..% The 
confusion, however, is largely allayed by attention to the 


2 D).N.B., sketch of Sir William Courten, or Curteene. 
3 The “Directions” listed in Note III above were by William Charleton. 


4 Musei Petiveriana Centuria Prima (1695), No. 31, p. 7; Centuria Octava (1700), No. 
755, p. 72. The manuscript sources are in Sloane 2346, fols. 121-5, 197v-9v. In Sloane 
4072, fols. 286-9, is an original by Reed, “The Names of Plants which do grow in Barbados 
gathered by me James Reed in the Year 1690. I did send this the 11 May.” It is endorsed 
by “Eliz. Rheed” for “the partners” saying, “This I desire you to take a copy of this: thatt 
is to say Every one of you thatt is to have this Boock So thatt this Copy may be left to 
mee.” 

“5'The other four Hugh Joneses were later, although the first (after our Hugh) was 
minister of Christ Church Parish, Calvert County, Md., in 1702, dying in that year. His 
will was dated July 25, 1702, and was proved Aug. 11, 1702 [Jane Baldwin Cotton, ed., 
The Maryland Calendar of Wills, Baltimore, 1904-28, II, 243]. This was probably the 
Hugh Jones who was ordained and licensed Feb. 23, 1700/1 [Virginia Magazine of History 
and Biography, VII, 311-2 (1899-1900)]. A second Hugh Jones died in Prince George’s 
County, Md., in 1705/6 (Maryland Calendar of Wills, I11, 72); the third was buried in 
St. Stephen’s Church, Cecil County, Md., although the date is not available [see the data 
supplied by the Reverend Mr. R. Herder, “Historical and Genealogical Notes,” William 
and Mary Quarterly, X, 202-3 (1902)]; and the fourth was the Professor of Mathematics 
at William and Mary College, who did not arrive in America until 1716/7. See also, 
Grace Warren Landrum, “Which Hugh Jones?”, ibid., 2nd ser., XXIII, 474-92 (1943). 
The letter to which this author refers (p. 478) is about our Hugh Jones, as will become 
evident below. I am also much indebted to Professor Richard L. Morton of William 
and Mary College for additional aid in identifying these various Joneses. 
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unusual—even amusing—conjunction of events which 
caused him to go to Maryland. 

These events center about the eagerness of the members of 
the Temple Coffee House Botany Club to collect specimens 
from exotic places. James Reed had not returned from 
Barbados before plans were afoot to send Edward Lhwyd, 
Keeper of the Ashmolean Museum at Oxford, on a similar 
expedition to the Canary Islands." This particular plan 
was not carried out, but others similar to it were frequently 
proposed in the early 1690’s. In the meantime, however, 
two additional factors entered into the situation. ‘The first 
was not wholly new, for Dr. Henry Compton, the Bishop of 
London, had long exhibited an active interest in botany 
and he had been associated with the Temple Coffee House 
group for some time. But the reactivation of religious 
societies in the English Church after the Glorious Revolu- 
tion, and especially the organization of the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel, placed in Bishop Compton’s 
hands convenient financial means with which to further 
both the Gospel of Jesus Christ and the gospel of natural 
philosophy. Again, in 1694, Francis Nicholson, who had 
been serving as Lieutenant-Governor of Virginia, was 
appointed Governor of Maryland. He had need of a 
chaplain, some funds with which to endow one, and, 
like the Bishop, an interest in promoting natural phi- 
losophy. With these circumstances in mind, the intent 
of the following bits of correspondence soon becomes 
obvious. 

In January 1693/4, Martin Lister wrote to Edward 
Lhwyd to say: 


Mr. London [who was Bishop Compton’s gardener] has enquired of 
Dr. Plot within this day or two of a Person in orders that may goe into... 


ué Lhwyd to Martin Lister, Oxford, July 1, 1690. Lister 36, fol. 11 (Bodleian Library, 
Oxford). 
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Mariland to be chaplain to Mr. Nicholson the Governour, and the 
Bishop of London, who it is that make the Enquirie will make him his 
Commissioner there.” 


At first glance it appears strange that the Bishop of London 
should apply to the Keeper of the Ashmolean Museum, even 
indirectly, for a young man to fill a chaplain’s place. Lhwyd’s 
reply to Lister suggests the reason: 

As for a chaplain to Mr. Nicholson &c. I know not well what to say to ’t. 
The young man I mentioned to you would be (in case he’ll take orders) 
very fit for the place. But at present he has no skill at all in plants, 
tho he may have some little smattering in other parts of Nat. History. 
In case the place be secured for him, we could make him a fit man to 
succeed Mr. Bannister, betwixt this & mid-summer at farthest, if that 
be not too late." 


The search for a chaplain who was skilled in natural history 
continued for more than a year, Mr. Lhwyd remarking in the 
interim that none of the Oxford divines and few of the 
Masters of colleges were “‘sensible of the value” of natural 
history. Finally, in the autumn of 1695, Lhwyd sent 
Hugh Jones, “‘one who has been my Deputy for 2 or 3 years,” 
to London with letters of introduction to Martin Lister, 
Bishop Compton, and others.’ ‘To Lister he wrote, 

If you see Mr. Bobert or Mr. London desire them to secure Jones the 
place of Chaplain to the Governour of Maryland... none but himself has 
any notion of Natural History wherein I am well assured he’ll be no lesse 
industrious than Mr. Banister." 


7 Ashmole 1816, fol. 107-8 (Bodleian). Dated Westminster, Jan. 10, 1693/4. 

U8 Lhwyd to Lister, Jan. 1, 1693/4. Lister 36, fol. 83. Lhwyd’s letter must have been 
in reply to an earlier inquiry from Lister—t.¢., before the one cited above. He further 
urged Lister to consult Samuel Dale about the matter. 

9 Lhwyd to Lister, Tangier near Oxford, Oct. 15, 1695. Lister 36, fol. 133. 

19 Same to same, n.d., Lister 3, fol. 145; another, Aug. 26, 1695, Lister 36, fol. 128; Hugh 
Jones to Edward Lhwyd, London, a.d., Ashmole 1829, fol. 160. 

11 Nov. 14[1695?], Lister 3, fol. 144; the references to “Mr. Banister’’ are to the Reverend 
Mr. John Banister, who died in Virginia in 1692 after supplying much exciting data on 
natural history to English friends. 
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Shortly afterwards Jones wrote to Lhwyd that he had 
visited the Bishop at Fulham Palace and that 
his Lordship seems to be wel pleased with my going to Maryland. I 
must bring him a bond of £40 penalty if I do not go, which I shall do 
tomorrow, upon the receipt of which he’l give me £20 and admit me into 
holy orders. 
And so Hugh Jones, who, though he was twenty-four years 
old, had only matriculated at Gloucester Hall the previous 
year and normally would not have been considered a fit 
candidate for the Anglican priesthood, was, as he reported 
to Lhwyd on December 31, 1695: 
ordained Diacon & Priest & have received £20 advance. I have likewise 
paid your unckle the 10s. which I had used of his money.... I paid £30 
for my licence & ordination papers, item eight pound ten shillings for 
my passage; the ship is The John, John Tanner Com. I think to go 
down next Friday.™ 
The John, however, did not sail for several months, as letters 
make clear. The new Reverend Mr. Hugh Jones was still 
in the Downs as late as May 13, 1696, and, according to his 
own account, he arrived in Maryland early in August fol- 
lowing.’ Evidently, also, there had been a further change 
of plan, probably necessitated by the delays which had 
taken place. Jones stayed with Governor Nicholson for 
five weeks upon his arrival in Maryland, but he did not 
serve as the Governor’s chaplain. Instead, he was settled 
as minister of Christ Church Parish in Calvert County. 
The long delay of The John gave Mr. Petiver and his 
friends ample opportunity to cultivate Jones’ friendship 


12 Jones to Lhwyd, n.p. or d., Ashmole 1829, fol. 160. 


123 Joseph Foster, Alumni Oxontensis .. . 1500-1714, London, 1891, II, 822; Jones to 
Lhwyd, London, Dec. 31 [1695], Ashmole 1829, fol. 10; Calendar of Treasury Books, 1693- 
96, pp. 1266, 1276, report the £20 paid to the new Reverend Mr. Jones. 

1% Petiver to Jones, May 26, 1696, acknowledging Jones’s letter from the Downs of 
May 13. Sloane 3332, fols. 210-v; Jones to Samuel Doody, Maryland, March 26, 1697. 
Sloane 3333, fols. 65v-7; covering letters to Ayres and Doody of the same date are in ibid., 
fols. 71v, 65, respectively. 
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and to enlist his services as collector and scientific corre- 
spondent. In his report to Edward Lhwyd at the end of 
December (1695) Jones had gone on to say: 

I am daily treated & complimented by Mr. Doody, Mr. Petiver, & 
another ingenious gentleman, one Mr. Ayres, a quaker; these three 
earnestly desire to have a setled correspondence with me, which I readily 
consented to & promised to do them all the service I can; Mr. Petiver is 
for Shells & Insects; Mr. Doody for mosses, mushrooms, & Sea weeds; 
the quaker for trees & plants. 

To these three correspondents of Mr. Jones, we must add 
Edward Lhwyd, Martin Lister, Jacob Bobart, Tancred 
Robinson, Governor Nicholson, Bishop Compton, and 
George London, the Bishop’s gardener, all of whom had a 
finger in launching Edward Lhwyd’s former deputy in holy 
orders and in sending the new Reverend Mr. Jones on his 
mixed assignment to Maryland. It is likely that Jones was 
taken to meetings of the Temple Coffee House Botany Club, 
and he was supplied with equipment including, besides the 
inevitable brown paper and bottles, a supply of drugs by 
Mr. Petiver and a weather-glass by Mr. Doody. The latter, 
however, was broken aboard the storm-tossed jJohn before 
Jones had left the English shore, although, as wrote to 
Lhwyd, “I dare not acquaint him thereof till I shall send 
him a collection of plants from Maryland to excuse the mis- 
fortune & beg another.” Jones grew weary aboard the 
ship and, as he lacked funds sufficient for waiting on shore, 
he fished up shells and sea weeds for his London friends. 
This evidence of industry delighted Mr. Petiver, who wrote 
several letters to discuss the species of the specimens re- 
ceived, to give additional directions for collecting in Mary- 
land, and to whisper a promise of interesting exchanges of 
specimens if his servant, Harris, was permitted to accompany 
Edmond Halley on the South Atlantic voyage—although he 


18 From The John in the Downs, n.d. Ashmole 1829, fol. 102. 
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cautioned Jones not to mention this scheme to “our Phylo- 
sophicall Friends because as yet it is but in Embrio.”” 

It was about the 1st of May, 1697, before Petiver and his 
friends received their earliest returns from America at the 
hands of the Reverend Mr. Jones. These included two boxes, 
one with trees, plants, seeds, and berries for Messrs. Doody 
and Ayers, and the other with fossils, shells, and insects for 
Mr. Petiver. They had been shipped from Maryland on the 
previous March 26th, and with them was a “large letter” of 
the same date addressed to all three of the London collectors. 
The letter, which told of the voyage to Maryland, related 
some of Jones’s observations en route, and reflected some 
of his early impressions of the New World, ran as follows :'” 
Gentlemen, 

I presume that a short acct of my health & circumstances with a word 
or two in relation to my voyage may not be unacceptable to you. I 
should be loth to trouble your patience with such a desultory narration 
if I were not confident that your candor will take nothing amiss that is 
well intended. After we set sail from the Isle of Wight I reckoned the 
fatigue of the voyage was over, being in hopes shortly to leave my 
floating prison that had almost worn out my patience with delays. We 
were about 10 weeks in our passage from the lands end to the capes of 
Virginia, during which time as also while we lay in the Downs I enjoyed 
my health very well, having not in the least been discommoded by the 
Sea. All that I observed in my passage worth mentioning was that 
after we past the western Islands which lye 300 leagues from the lands 
end, we dayly met with sea weeds still increasing till we came upon the 
coast of Virginia. They are supposed to be brought with the current 
which constantly runs N.E. from the Gulf of Florida wherefore the 
seamen call them Gulfe weeds. The abundance of flying fish that we 


1% May 19, 1696. Sloane 3332, fol. 235; for the other letters, see sbid., fols. 202, 210. 
See also Jones to Lhwyd, from The John, n.d., Ashmole 1829, fol. 102. A plant collected 
by Jones was transmitted to John Ray, who described it in Synopsis Methodica Stirpium 
Britannicarum, London, 1724, p. 39. 

‘7 Another long, interesting letter from Jones to Benjamin Woodroffe, F.R.S., Jones’s 
former Master at Gloucester Hall, was read before the Royal Society (Jan. 17, 1699/1700) 
and printed in part in the Philosophical Transactions, XXI, No. 259, pp. 436-42 (Dec., 
1699). See Journal-Book, LX, 188. (Ms. in Royal Society Archives.) 
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met with were no little diversion to me; they fly in great shoals or flocks 
& seem at a distance like flocks of Larks. They seldom mount above 3 
fathoms high, & the cause of their flight which is not past 100 yards is 
to avoid the Benitos & Dolphyns that prey upon them. The biggest 
that I saw seem not as big as a herring. I catch’d one which accidentally 
light on the wales of our ship which was not an inch long. The sea water 
differs not in gravity & consequently in saltness in any latitude that we 
were in from what it is at the Downs which I try’d with my water poyre. 
But when we were past sounding it felt a great deal warmer, almost milk 
warm and I suppose it is much warmer tow the bottom. For one day 
being in a calm I tyed a glass bottle to the end of a line adding sufficient 
weight to sink it & let it down near a 100 fathoms, & when I hall’d it 
up the cork was forced into the bottle. This I tryed 3 times adding 
new corks which tho never so big were forced in. I can attribute it to 
nothing but heat. We met with several Grampeys or whales before 
we came on the coast of America. About the end of July we entered the 
Cape of Virginia where we met with several shipps bound homeward but 
that on whom I sent you some letters was taken as I heard afterwards. 
Our ship was the rst that come in having left the fleet at sea about a 
fortnight before. They reckon 1000 leagues from the lands end to the 
Capes of Virginia. 

3 days after our entrance I came ashore in Calvert County Maryland 
from whence I rid up to the Governour where I stayed 5 weeks & was 
favored with a kind reception from his excellency. This county in 
generall is a greate deal better than it is represented in England, at 
least I found it so: & tho I came in the worst time of the year by reason 
of the heat yet I found it agreed with me very well. The heat indeed in 
July & August is somewhat excessive. I cannot give you the degrees 
thereof having unfortunately broke my Thermometer at sea. I can 
only say that it is a great deal hotter than in England; not but that it 
would be as hot there were it not for the breezes which commonly fan the 
air whereof we seldom have any that time of year unless it be now and 
then a gust occasioned by thunder & lightning & these want not their 
inconveniencyes for they produce the other extream which makes our 
teeth chatter before the sweat is dryed upon our backs. The ground 
likewise is sandy & dry which adds to the heat. But in winter we have 
very sharpe weather. In January & Feb. when the N.W. wind blows 
some days together it freezes so that you would thinke yourself in 
Greenland. You may guess somewhat at the weather by the following 
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acct. of what snow fell this winter (viz) November 13 snow about a foot 
deep, it lay on the ground till the last Instant. December 14 such terrible 
snow fell which I thought exceeded any that I had seen before. It was 
generally above knee deep on plain ground where there was no drifts. 
It lay till Jan. 11. Jan. 15 a moderate snow which just covered the 
ground. 18 more snow, it was about a foot deep & lay till 25 at which 
time the ships were so frozen in that the seamen could go & come on the 
Ice. The Bay was frozen over one morning but the tide broke it before 
night. I have been told that formerly there have been hogsheads of 
Tobacco roul’d to the shipps side upon the ice. Feb. 5 snow about a foot 
deep. It lay till the 16. Feb. 28 a moderate snow which was carried 
away by the rain before night. But the Snow is not halfe so intollerable 
as the cold N.W. winds. I have heard my Landlord say that he hath 
seen water thrown up out of a cup which turned to Ice before it fell. I 
suppose there may be some high mountains always covered with snow 
towards the N.W. point which make the wind so cold, but when it blows 
for some days from S. & S:W. tho in winter it brings warm & moderate 
weather. And not only the weather but the tide also is governed allso 
by the wind. S.E. made the highest flood & N.W. the lowest. In a calm 
the Ebb & flood is very inconsiderable there being hardly 3 foot difference 
between them. 

Since my settlement I have been as diligent in quest of Naturall 
curiosities as my business would permit me & truly I was a pretty while 
before I could do any thing besides labour for my pains. I mean as to 
fossils for it was too late to look for plants or Insects. I now partly 
understand what the country produces & where I am to seek for them & 
I make no question this ensuing summer but to procure considerable 
collections of vegetables, animals & Mineralls. I have procured a man 
on purpose to be my assistant herein.™ 


1% Bobart stated that Governor Nicholson paid for Jones’s assistant and “would will- 
ingly allow him another; but they both mean such a one as should doe the servile part, 
and help him in the part of his greatest drudgery, as carrying the box, basket &c. Now it 
seems to me between Mr. Davis & you, you had thoughts of sending one, which perhaps 
might be more fit to be his Master, being . . . a Batchelor of Arts already.” Jacob Bobart 
to Lhwyd, Oxford, March 5, 1697/8. Ms. English History C. 11, fol. 13 (Bodleian Li- 
brary). Bobart was disappointed in his share of returns from Jones: “the trees he sent to 
London were soe ill & ignorantly packt, that they were all spoiled. The seeds which he 
sent me... doe not yet come to hand; where they stick I know not. I am very unfortunate 
in that affair, pray help me if you can.” In a letter to Lhwyd, Oxford, May 8, 1698, 
Bobart stated that “The seeds I at length received from Bristoll, which came from Mary- 
land; & tis well & a wonder . . . but what are, are very wellcome.” Ms. English History 
C. 11, fol. 14. 
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Gentlemen, I hope you will take in good part what I now send you & 
you may assure yourselves that by the next return of the fleet if I live 
you shall receave better things & without any charge, for his excellency 
has promised to order the man of war to carry whatever I shall send for 
the future, which would have been done this time if I had known his 
mind sooner. I have no more to add but desire you to honour me with a 
letter with the shipps return. I am, Gentlemen, 

Your friend & servt. 
direct your letters to me Hugh Jones 
minister of Christ Church parish in Calvert County Maryland.™ 

Months before receipt of this letter, Mr. Petiver had been 
plying Jones with communications, having resolved, as he 
wrote on May Ist (1697) to write “every month in the year 
in relation to Naturall History, particularly with respect to 
America.” This decision evidently had been made before 
the previous January Ist, as Petiver’s chain of monthly 
letters to Jones began on that date."! Petiver sent de- 
scriptions of shells and plants and accompanied his letters 


with newssheets, a copy of Dr. Sloane’s Catalogue of Jamaica 
Plants (“‘which I desire your acceptance of humbly proposing 
it to you as a Pattern I hope you will imitate”), a Cheshire 
cheese, and bottles of English beer “for your morning 
draughts.” In the course of the year Petiver received a 
request from Jones for medicines, the request arising in part, 
it would appear, from Jones’s landlord in Maryland." ‘The 


apothecary obliged, and wrote: 

The medicines I herewith send you are such as I not only have daily 
seen the good effects of in my private practice but some of them have 
been experienced for many years by the greatest Physitians of our Age. 


19 Sloane 3333, fols. 65v—7; a copy is in Sloane 4062, fols. 268-v. 

1% Sloane 3333, fols. 80-v. 

Ibid., fols. 73-9}. 

12 Perhaps James Miller, who himself wrote to Petiver for the “price of physick” at 
the “Instaygation of Mr. Hugh Jones.” Miller intended a wholesale business. Sloane 
4067, fol. 53. 
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They are all of them choosen good, not being made for common sales 
but home practice." 

To the descriptions of the “‘virtues” of these medicines Mr. 
Petiver later added further medical information for Jones’s 
ear only, not to be shared with his landlord, 

because I desire to make you a present of them as an infallible secret 
in your private practice to cure with ease & speed all such as are clapt, 
i.e., who have a gonorrhea or running on the reins, a disease which I 
suppose may be sometimes found amongst your inhabitants as well as 
ours." 

In the following year Mr. Jones solicited Petiver’s advice 
with regard to the condition of his landlord’s wife, who 
suffered seizures of fits. Mr. Petiver took the case “to some 
very eminent physicians of our Royal Society”’ who, with a 
display of proper professional caution for the lack of sufficient 
details in the case, gave directions which Mr. Petiver 
promptly transmitted to the Reverend Mr. Jones * Un- 
fortunately, we are not advised as to the denouement. 


Hugh Jones continued to serve his English friends until 
illness overtook him in 1700 and death intervened only little 
more than a year afterwards. In November, 1700, he wrote 
complaining of illness and mental dejection and indicated 
his desire to return to his homeland: 


It has been a very sickly year amongst us, one distemper following 
another from the middle of summer to this present [November 20] & 
still continues fatal to abundance. I bore my part in the common 
calamity & so have all my brethrine this side of the bay, which has them 
so that now they talk of nothing more than a return to England. ... Is 


183 June 6, 1697. Sloane 3333, fols. 81-2. Petiver listed ten medicines, gave dosages and 
“virtues,” and continued the list to twenty-two medicines in his letter of July 7 next. 
Ibid., fols. 82v—4. 

14 August 8, 1697. IJbid., fol. 85. The substance was called a “Black healing powder.’ 
It “must be squirted up the yard,” and Mr. Petiver included an injection syringe for the 


purpose. 
1% Petiver to Jones, n.d. [c. Nov. 15, 16987]. Sloane 3333, fol. 223v; same to same, Jan. 
2, 1698/9. Ibid., fols. 257v-8. Comparatively few colonials had the advantage of such 


eminent medical advice, even second-handed and by mail! 
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it possible for an American Pilgrim to obtain preferment of forty pound 
a year if he should return to his country [?] my present living is worth 
3 times forty yet I would gladly quit it for ONE in Wales; this is a place 
to get money & lose health, to gain experience but find no content.™ 

In the following February he wrote to James Petiver to 
say he had not received the wide-mouthed bottles ordered 
(“I suppose Capt. Dowlin thought the liquor too good for 
me’’), and to apologize for his small shipments of specimens. 
He begged Mr. Petiver to ask no more of him because he 
was physically no longer able to make collections. Lately, 
he said, asthma had 

grown to such a head that I cannot walk a field . . . if it has any ascent 
without panting for breath . . . and you will own a man in that condition 
is not fit to catch butterflies or to search hills and dales for plants. 

He planned to stay in Maryland one more summer, and if 
his health did not improve he would “make hast home.” 
He survived the summer; but his illness overcame him in 
January, 1701/2." 


The Reverend Mr. Hugh Jones’s communications and 
shipments of specimens excited the admiration of a wide 
circle in England. Mr. Petiver and his friends shared them 
with others and displayed them to the fellows of the Royal 
Society of London. William Sherard, for example, received 
specimens of Maryland plants and sowed Maryland seeds 
in the Duchess of Beaufort’s gardens at Badminton."® John 


1% Hugh Jones to ?, Maryland, Nov. 20, 1700. Ashmole 1815, fol. 249. Jones classed 
himself as a ““Williamite” and, asked “‘if there is here any imployment for poor Jacobites,” 
he replied, “I can satisfy you no further than this that its here as in England, they are 
under a cloud & like so to continue till another revolution.” 

17 Feb. 26 [1700/17]. Sloane 4063, fol. 68. 

138 His will mentioned two brothers, Richard and John (Cotton, The Maryland Calendar 
of Wills, I1, 228). Richard, minister at Llanelian, Anglesea, wrote to Petiver for help in 
recovering his brother’s effects (Sloane 4063, fols. 168, 175, 177); John, a schoolmaster at 
“Kandeil-tal-y-Bent in Glamorganshire near Swansea in Southwales,” wrote to Dr. 
Sloane on Oct. 25, 1702, for news of Hugh Jones, fearing “he is not in being.” (Sloane 4039, 
fol. 36); that another brother was Jezreel Jones, mentioned above in this account, is 
clear from several letters in Sloane 3333, fols. 140-3v, 153, and passim. 

139 See Sherard’s letters in 1700 and 1701. Sloane 4038, fols. 58, 332; Sloane 4063, fol. 97. 
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Ray at Black Notley and his friend and neighbor, Samuel 
Dale, at Braintree, discussed specimens received from the 
Reverend Mr. Jones via Mr. Petiver or another of Jones’s 
correspondents.’ The Philosophical Transactions for No- 
vember, 1698, published “‘Remarks by Mr. James Petiver, 
Apothecary, and Fellow of the Royal Society, on some 
Animals, Plants, &c. sent him from Maryland by the 
Reverend Mr. Hugh Jones.’ And Mr. Petiver, both in 
his Gazophylacium and in his Musei Petiveriana, further 
gave recognition to the Reverend Mr. Jones, who was re- 
ferred to as 
A very curious Person in all parts of Natural History; particularly 
in Fossils; some of which he hath sent me from Maryland, with 
several Volumes of Plants very finely preserved; with divers Jnsects 
and Shells. From this obliging Gentleman, I am promised frequent 
remittances of whatever those Parts afford, as well Animals & Fossils 
as Vegetables.” 
Petiver’s manuscript remains further testify to the collec- 
tions of Mr. Jones by way of catalogues and descriptions 
of hundreds of Maryland plants and insects.'* By his 
exchanges of specimens and his published accounts, Mr. 
Petiver went far to project the findings of the Reverend 
Mr. Jones even beyond England into the current studies of 
natural history in Europe at large. 

Mr. William Vernon, Fellow of Peterhouse, Cambridge, 
was the next naturalist to be subsidized for a scientific ex- 


1 Petiver to Dale (several letters). Sloane 3321, fols. 57 ff; Sloane 3333, fols. 251 ff. 
Pulteney, Hist. and Biog. Sketches, 1, 234, 264-70. 

141 No. 246. Vol. XX, 393-406. 

18 Centuria Quarta (1699), unp. See Musei Petiveriani, 1695-1703, pp. 39, 50, 56, 59, 
69; Gazophylacii Naturae &2 Artis Decas Prima, London, 1702, pp. 5, 7, 8, 10, 41. Tancred 
Robinson gave the specimens “adept Latin names” at Mr. Petiver’s request. See Petiver 
to Robinson, n.d. [Jan., 16997]. Sloane 3333, fol. 142v. 

48 Three of Petiver’s catalogues of Maryland plants from Jones are in Sloane 3330, 
fols. 771, 772, 825-6; another is in Sloane 3324, fols. 4~5; a list of butterflies is in sbid., 
fols. 75-8; another catalogue of plants is in Sloane 3331, fol. 50. See also George Edwards, 
Gleanings of Natural History, London, 1758-64, pt.i, pp. 54-8. 
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pedition to America. Vernon had been in close touch with 
the naturalists both at Oxford and at London, and he con- 
tributed greatly to John Ray’s botanical studies. His 
voyage to America arose from a motion set forth by William 
Byrd at a meeting of the Royal Society on November Io, 
1697. Mr. Byrd 

moved the Society that they would think of a Fitt person to be sent over 
to Virginia in order to make observations and Descriptions of all the 
Naturall productions of those parts and to write the History thereof, 
and that for the Encouragement of such a fitt person the charge of 
his passage and £25 per Ann. would be allowed him by the Governor 
of Maryland. 

The proposal met with favor in the Society, and on De- 
cember 31, 1697, William Vernon was approved as the “‘fitt 
Person” in a testimonial signed by Sir John Hoskins, Vice- 
President (and a former President) of the Royal Society, 
and by Dr. Hans Sloane, one of the Secretaries. The testi- 
monial stated that Vernon 

had a very good character given of him to the Royal Societe & was 
present at severall of their meetings & gave them good reason to believe 
that by his endeavours Naturall Learning would be much promoted, 
wherefore we thought fitt to recommend him to the favour & assistance 
of such persons as he thinks proper to apply himselfe to.“ 


Thus armed, Mr. Vernon lost no time in setting out for 
Maryland to claim Governor Nicholson’s allowance. He 


1 Vernon to Lister, Peterhouse, Feb. 7, 1694/5. Lister 36, fol. 111; J. Archer to E. 
Lhwyd, n.p., Feb. 8 and March 21, 1695/6. Ashmole 1829, fols. 12, 14; Pulteney, op. cit., I, 
264-5; II, 57-8. 

M45 Journal-Book, 1X, 70 (Ms. in Royal Society Archives). 


46 Sloane 4068, fol. 16. Already (Dec. 23, 1697), Vernon had been granted permission 
by the Visitors of Peterhouse “to be absent for three or four years to improve his Botanick 
Studies in the West Indies,” provided that he should certify yearly that he was alive and 
unmarried [Christopher Wordsworth, Scholae Academica, Cambridge, 1877, p. 207]. 
Vernon evidently had a reputation for perserverence, it having been jocularly reported 
that he once “followed a butterfy nine miles before he could catch him.” [John Aubrey, 
Letters Written by Eminent Persons ... And Lives of Eminent Men, London, 1813, II, pt. i, 
pp. 100-1.] 
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sailed before the end of January, 1698, and after a tedious 
voyage arrived in Maryland in early April.'* 

Vernon sailed forth with high expectations and, evidently, 
with the intent to stay in America for three or four years. 
Mr. Petiver wrote that Vernon’s 
chief design was to improve Naturall Phylosophy particularly the dis- 
covery of American Mosses & Butterflies; especially the first. His zeal 
was so great he has often over a Commemoratory glass wished to arrive 
there before the moss cropping season; if he be as good as his word I 
expect suddenly to hear from him. 

And in a letter to Petiver soon after his arrival in Maryland, 
Vernon boasted that he would 

make more discoveries . . . than any man that ever was in these parts, 
& will bring over as many Plants, Shells, Insects, Fossills, Serpents &c as 
will take our Botanic Club & Royall Society a twelve month the looking 
over.!# 

This enthusiasm, however, was of short duration. By 
mid-July it was reported in England that Mr. Vernon 
“thinks he will return for old England this winter, he not 
liking those parts so well as he expected.” The reason for 
his change of attitude is not known, although it seems pos- 
sible that strained relations arose for a time between Vernon 
and Governor Nicholson as a result of the poison-pen 
activities of Dr. John Woodward. Woodward was jealous 
of the recognition accorded to Sloane, Petiver, and the 
Temple Coffee House crowd, and he wrote to Governor 
Nicholson to protest against the Governor’s sponsorship of 


47 The dates are reconstructed from letters by Petiver. See Petiver to Buddle, April 21, 
1698 (Sloane 3333, fols. 125-v) and Petiver to Pasmore, May 4, 1698 (ibid., fol. 134). 

48 Petiver to Buddle, April 21, 1698, as above. 

4 Petiver to Hugh Jones, Oct. 6, 1698 (Sloane 3333, fols. 170-1v). As Petiver was 
reporting Vernon’s words to spur Jones on to greater activity, the account should be 
received with caution. In another (undated) letter to Jones, Petiver urged Jones to ship 
his collections before Vernon’s “& then you will (as I desire) have the reputation of being 
the first deserver of what you send.” (Jbid., fols. 230-v.) 


1 Petiver to John Ray, July 16, 1698. Sloane 3333, fol. 149. 
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one who sent collections to such “‘Rogues and Rascalls”’ in 
England as Sloane, Petiver, Lister, and Robinson.“! The 
Governor soon learned to discount Woodward’s wild accusa- 
tions, for the Doctor held a most unenviable reputation in 
England; but the charges against Vernon may have caused 
the Governor temporarily to entertain doubts about the 
recipient of his grant to natural science. Whatever may 
have been the reason for it, Vernon returned to England in the 
late autumn of 1698. 

Meanwhile, however, he had been remarkably industrious, 

and he made large collections for himself, for the Royal 
Society, and for his friends, He wrote to Dr. Sloane from 
“Anapolis” on July 24, 1698: 
I met severall curious parts of Naturall knowledge, which I’d rather refer 
to you in the Temple Cofee-House, than in Scriptis. I’ve a collection of 
plants for you & any other part of my collection is at your service. When 
I return which I expect will be the later End of October, I shall bring 
Every Friday night a collection of plants to be discussed by you, & that 
Honourable Club, to whom my service. Mr. Krieg will be back about 
that time. I shall write a letter to Captain Hatton. Out of the 100 
Correspondents Woodward told he had in America; I’m sure since I’ve 
not met One, or heard of. 


The Royal Society was so impressed with Vernon’s work 
that, on January 11, 1698/9, it subscribed “in the name of 
the Society 20 |. for Mr. Vernon . . . towards an encourage- 
ment for his voyage to the Canaries.” But as Vernon 


481 Robinson to Lhwyd, Sept. 20, 1698. Ms. English History C. 11, fol. gov (Bodleian 
Library); Vernon later told Sloane that Woodward had given him (Vernon) “the character 
of a very immorall man” to Bishop Compton because “I kept Company with Dr. Robinson, 
Dr. Lister, &c.&c. but that would not doe. I must expect dealings accordingly. In short 
he’s an abominable, Villanous & Silly fellow.” (Vernon to Sloane, Dec. 28, 1698. Sloane 
4061, fol. 234.) Petiver twice warned Hugh Jones about Woodward and urged Jones to 
have nothing to do with him. (Petiver to Jones, Dec. 31, 1697, and March 10, 1697/8. 
Sloane 3333, fols. 91v, 119v-20.) 


188 Sloane 4037, fol. 102. Ina letter to Richard Richardson, Jan. 28, 1701/2, Vernon said 
he had brought from America “near a 1000 very fine and beautiful” insects. Ms. Rad- 
cliffe Trust C. 1, fol. 43 (Bodleian Library). 


83 Council Minutes, I1, 101-2 (Ms. in Royal Society Archives). 
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spent all the rest of the winter and the spring following in 
the Downs attempting—without success—to get acceptable 
shipping to the Canaries, the venture was abandoned." 
Subsequently, Vernon returned to Peterhouse, where he 
actively solicited subscriptions to Mr. Petiver’s works and 
gave valued assistance to many other English naturalists 
of the day.™ 

Of Mr. Petiver’s friends and correspondents who voyaged 
to America primarily to make collections in natural history 
there remain two: “Isaack the Butterfly Boy,” whose 
“Directions” from Petiver we have quoted above; and Dr. 
David Krieg, of whom William Vernon spoke in his letter 
to Sloane from Annapolis. For “‘Isaack” we have no sur- 
name. Mr. Petiver referred to him only as a “Butterfly 
Catcher,” a “Butterfly Boy,” and “fa poor boy I took on 
purpose to run Errands &c."* He sailed as an attendant 
to Dr. Krieg on the John and Thomas in the late winter of 
1697-98, arriving at the “River of Virginia the last of 
March.”*? Unfortunately, in view of Mr. Petiver’s careful 
preparations in his behalf, Isaac appears to have taken little 
or nothing to his indulgent and hopeful master. Dr. Krieg 
reported from Maryland on May 7th that “‘as for the boy 
Isaac he has little opportunity to get something because he 
is most forct to stay on board.”"*§ We can only speculate as 
to why Isaac was so restricted and by whose authority. 

14 Letters of Vernon to Sloane, Margate, Feb. 5, 1698/9, and Deal, May 23, 1699; and 
a third, n.p. or d., in Sloane 4037, fols. 209, 274; and Letter-Book, X11, 248-9 (Royal Society 
Archives). The failure, alleged by some to have been the result of Vernon’s mismanage- 
ment, led to a motion in the Royal Society Council, Nov. 8, 1699, to recover the money 


from Vernon. The motion failed, and the record of it was omitted in the final draft of 
the Council Minutes. See Sloane 4026, fol. 364v. 


485 Petiver’s, Sloane’s, and Richardson’s correspondence include scores of letters to and 
from Vernon. 


1% Petiver to Hugh Jones, n.d. [c. Jan. 1, 1697/8). Sloane 3333, fols. 91v-3. 
487 Petiver to Pasmore, May 4, 1698. Jbid., fols. 134-v. 


8 Krieg to James Ayres, Sloane 3333, fols. 144-v. 
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Mr. Petiver recorded nothing which he had received at the 
boy’s hands, and even Dr. Krieg appears to have been 
deprived of Isaac’s assistance when he needed it the most. 
Dr. Krieg was a Saxon physician who, in the service of 
various noblemen and military officers, drifted from Leipzig 
to Riga in the early 1690’s and thence to London in 1697. 
He was very skillful in drawing and coloring specimens in 
natural history and, as he was also learned in these matters, 
he was welcomed heartily among the members of the Temple 
Coffee House Club. He lodged with James Petiver while he 
was in London, and they became fast friends. When Dr. 
Krieg set out for Maryland, Petiver wrote a letter to intro- 
duce him to the Reverend Mr. Hugh Jones, saying that 
Krieg was 
a German Gentleman. He hath lodged at my house about a year in 
which time he hath painted most of our English Insects & several other 
things admirably well. He designs if possible to wait on you & if he 
does I heartily recommend him to your Friendship & Favour & what- 
ever service you can doe him I shall esteem it as done to my selfe. This 
Gentleman hath made large collections & wonderful observations of all 
parts of Nature that hath come in his way this year whilst in England & 
I know will doe not less in your parts, it being the great & only motive 
of his going over.’ 
Dr. Krieg evidently made the voyage as physician on the 
ship, John and Thomas, but he went supplied with the 
materials for collecting by Mr. Petiver and with additional 
funds earned by drawing and painting specimens of natural 
history for Mr. Petiver and his friends." He remained in 


6] have reconstructed this from the dates and places mentioned in his “Album Ami- 
corum, 1691-1697.” Sloane 2360, passim; see also Pulteney, op. cit., II, 58. 

1 Petiver to Jones, Dec. 31, 1697. Sloane 3333, fol. 91v. 

61'The Sloane Mss. contain many specimens of his work. See, for example, Sloane 
3324, fols. 75-8; 4020, fols. 42-7; and several were displayed by Petiver to the Royal 
Society (Journal-Book, IX, 291; X, 131). After Krieg’s death (at Riga, about 1710), his 
“Collectanea Curiosa” was said to have been purchased by the Czar “for an inconsiderable 
sum.” Dr. Nicholas Martini to Sloane, Riga, Dec. 20,1717. Sloane 4045, fols. 83-4. 
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Maryland during the entire summer of 1698, arriving back 
in England in November, laden with specimens (and draw- 
ings of specimens) of Maryland plants, birds, and insects 
for his London admirers. He stayed in London for the 
winter of 1698-99, being elected Fellow of the Royal Society 
in January upon the recommendations of Messrs. Petiver, 
Sloane, and their associates. In the following spring he 
accepted a position as physician to a nobleman’ with whom 
he returned to Riga, later travelled with him in Scandinavia, 
Holland, and France, and ultimately (1703) returned to 
Riga. There he settled down to the practice of medicine for 
the remainder of his days. Both James Petiver and Hans 
Sloane continued to exchange specimens and _ scientific 
information with him during the first decade of the eight- 
eenth century.'@ 

The collections of Vernon and Krieg supplemented and 
reinforced those of the Reverend Mr. Jones. Mr. Petiver 
gave them the publicity which he customarily lavished upon 
his donors, paying especial tribute to Dr. Krieg, who, said 
Petiver, returned from Maryland “Plentifully stored with 
what in Nature he had taken notice of." A considerable 
number of the specimens were subsequently described in 
John Ray’s posthumous volume on the History of Insects 
(1710); and it was said that the enormous number of new 
and hitherto undescribed plants which had come to his 
knowledge as a result of these and similar collections led 


162 “Mons. le Comte de Guistar.” I have been unable to identify the gentleman. 


13 J. P. Breynius reported from Dantzig in 1713 that “Dr. Krieg died at Riga some years 
ago in the great Plague, which is very pitty.” Sloane 3322, fols. 16-7. Krieg referred toa 
brother, August Krieg, a “Chirugeon” of Strasbourg (Sloane 4038, fols. 333-4). His corre- 
spondence, which was often filled with nostalgic references to “the Royal Society & 
Temple Club,” ceased about 1709. Many of his communications were given to the Royal 
Society, and at least one was published in the Philosophical Transactions [XXIV, 1754- 
56 (1704-05)]. 

4 Musei Petiveriani ... Quarta & Quinta, Nos. 304, 386-7; and pp. 43 ff. 
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Mr. Ray to prepare a third volume of his famous History of 
Plants, which appeared in 1704.'* 

Nearly a third of Mr. Petiver’s colonial correspondents 
were men whose interest in natural history or other branches 
of science was secondary to the private or official business 
which occasioned their presence in the Colonies. Most of 
them stayed in the Colonies for only short periods of time, 
and few of them appear to have intended to remain longer 
than their business required. ‘This group included masters 
of commercial vessels trading in the Colonies. Chief among 
those who were serviceable to Mr. Petiver were Captain 
Patrick Rattray, who traded in Jamaica and the West 
Indies, and Captain William Halsteed, who traded with 
the mainland American Colonies, especially South Carolina. 
Rattray distributed letters and literature for Petiver in an 
effort to widen the latter’s correspondence in the islands, 
acquiring, in this fashion, a valuable correspondent in John 
Fenwick of Jamaica. The Captain also transported collec- 
tors’ supplies and boxes of specimens free of charge for 
Mr. Petiver and his island friends. And in a few instances 
Captain Rattray himself made collections for the London 
apothecary, including a small serpent and a butterfly for 
which Mr. Petiver cited him as donor in the Musei Petiver- 
ani. Captain Halsteed kept a vigilant eye on Mr. Petiver’s 
correspondents in Charleston, reported on their activities, 
and carried their messages and their shipments of specimens 
and supplies to and fro.'” 


1% Pulteney, op. cit., 1, 264. See also John Ray, Historia Insectorum, London, 1710, 
pp. 118, 120, 122-35, 211, 214; William Derham (ed.), Philosophical Correspondence 
between Mr. Ray and . . . Correspondents, London, 1718, pp. 342-3; Ray to Petiver, May 
17, 1704. Sloane 4064, fol. 9. See also Sloane 4063, fols. 198, 207, 208-10, 227. 


166 Musei Petiveriana, No. 121; a printed list of butterflies, Sloane 3324, fols. 75-8; 
Petiver to Pasmore, May 4, 1698. Sloane 3333, fols. 131v, 133Vv-4. 


18 See the letters in Sloane 3334, fols. 67v-8, 74; 4063, fols. 18, 34, 53. 
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Surgeons serving ships, trading companies, and royal 
officers abroad performed similar services. James Frazer 
and Robert Rutherford, for example, were ship surgeons 
who made collections for Mr. Petiver. Frazer contributed 
items from Guinea, Bermuda, and Jamaica; and he arranged 
a profitable correspondence for Petiver with Dr. David 
Crawford of Port Royal.’ Rutherford collected shrubs, 
plants, and insects both in New England and in Carolina, 
some of which Mr. Petiver described in his published 
works.’ Four surgeons in the employ of the South Sea 
Company raised Mr. Petiver’s hopes of receiving rare speci- 
mens from Central and South America. Dr. Dover, stationed 
at Buenos Aires in 1715-16, and a Mr. Cook, described as 
“Surgeon to the South Sea Settlement at Panama,” prom- 
ised much but returned very little.”° Dr. William Toller, 
who succeeded Dover at Buenos Aires in 1716, did better, 
but Mr. Petiver’s failing health reduced the exchange to 
little of consequence.’ Best of the South Sea Company’s 
servants was Dr. fohn Burnett. Dr. Burnett was surgeon 
at the Company’s factory in Porto Bello from 1716 until 
1722 and at Cartagena from 1722 until 1728, after which he 
accepted appointment as physician to the King of Spain. 
He corresponded with Petiver until the latter’s death in 
1718 and then transferred his scientific exchange to Sir Hans 
Sloane, with whom he continued to communicate at least 
until 1736."2 On his outward voyage in 1716 he established 


8 Frazer and Petiver were in communication between 1703 and 1707 (Sloane 3321, 
fols. 130, 215; 3335, fols. 48v, 49-v). Crawford began to correspond in 1707 and con- 
tinued until 1713 (sbid., fol. 49; Sloane 3336, fols. 18, 25, 39; 3321, fols. 234, 279; 3337, fols. 
71-v). 

169 Musei Petiveriana . . . Quarta &% Quinta, Nos. 473, 485; Printed list of butterflies, 
Sloane 3324, fols. 75-8. 

1 Sloane 3340, fols. 66v-7, 67v-8, 161, 261-3. 

Jbid., fols. 275v-6v. 

12 Sloane 3340, fols. 260v, 267v, 304; 3322, fol. 97; 4065, fol. 285; 4072, fol. 295; 4046, 
fols. 227-8 ff; 4047, passim; 4052-4054, passim. 
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communications between Mr. Petiver and Dr. Thomas Hoy, 
F’.R.S., of Jamaica, and he sent from Porto Bello a variety of 
specimens, including fishes, birds, and at least one “‘very fine 
butterfly.” 

Unlike the South Sea Company’s servants, Dr. John 
Douglas of Antigua began his exchange with Mr. Petiver 
before the latter had lost his vigor. One of four remarkable 
brothers, all of whom were elected Fellows of the Royal 
Society,'”* John Douglas went to Antigua in 1712 to serve as 
surgeon to his brother, Colonel Walter Douglas, recently 
appointed Governor of the Leeward Isles. He had known 
Petiver before his departure, having been invited by the 
latter to “‘goe a-Herbarizing with our Company to Ham- 
stead” in 1709." Accordingly, he went to Antigua laden 
with brown paper, wide-mouthed bottles, a “fly-catcher,” 
and Mr. Petiver’s printed instructions.'* By the end of the 
first summer (1712), Douglas reported that he had gathered 
“a pretty collection,’”* and during the next four years he 
sent repeated cargoes of plants, shells, and insects to Mr. 
Petiver who, in return, kept Douglas supplied with collec- 
tors’ needs, newssheets, scientific periodicals, and books 
treating of medicine and surgery.’” Mr. Petiver publicly 
acknowledged Douglas’s aid in an article in the Philosophical 
Transactions for 1715, thus, perhaps, helping to keep Doug- 
las’s name known in those medical circles in which he became 
prominent upon his return to London a few years later.'”8 


3 James, F.R.S., 1706; Colonel Walter, F.R.S., 1711; John, F.R.S., 1720, and George, 
F.R.S., 1732. 

1% Petiver to Douglas, April 8, 1709. Sloane 3338, fol. 49v. 

1% Jbid., fols. 79, 128. 

™ Douglas to Petiver, Antigua, Sept. 8, 1712. Sloane 4065, fol. 62. 

17 See the correspondence in Sloane 3322, fol. 54; 3338, fols. 79, 128; 3339, fols. 13v-4, 
81v—2v; 3340, fols. 12v, 58v—9, 64v—Sv, 76; 4065, fols. 62, 114, 121. 

1% Philosophical Transactions, XXIX, No. 346 (Dec., 1715). See also the sketch of 
John Douglas in the D.N.B. 
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Among the permanent residents of the English Colonies 
in America, James Petiver’s scientific correspondents were 
more numerous in the island colonies than on the mainland. 
Probably the earliest of the island correspondents was John 
Dickinson of the Bermudas, from whom Petiver received a 
collection of thirty plants in 1692.1 Mr. Petiver turned 
the specimens over to Dr. Leonard Plunkenet, who “‘figured” 
them in his Phytographia,’ and sent Dickinson a new supply 
of brown paper, a copy of Dr. Plunkenet’s Herball, a cata- 
logue of Barbados plants (for comparison with those found 
in the Bermudas), instructions for collecting and preserving 
further specimens, and a plea for additional correspondents 
in America. Thus began an exchange which continued for 
nearly a decade, although, in spite of Petiver’s importunities, 
Mr. Dickinson did not dispatch either large or frequent 
shipments of specimens. The correspondence appears to 
be incomplete, but what remains records only three more 
shipments received by Mr. Petiver to 1701."*" Perhaps it 
was the paucity of the returns which led Petiver to acknowl- 
edge in his publications but one item, a cedar berry, from 
“my Kind Friend, Mr. John Dickinson of Bermuda.’ 

Petiver evidently had a larger number of correspondents 
in Jamaica than in any other American colony—possibly a 
consequence of the cooperation of Dr. Sloane who, as 
physician to the Governor in the years 1687-89, had made 
many acquaintances in the island. As early as January 16, 
1692/3, Petiver recorded that he had sent to the Reverend 


1” The plants are listed in Sloane 3332, fols. 22-4. Petiver’s letter of thanks, dated April 
10, 1692, was his fourth letter to Dickinson, but as the earlier letters are not in Petiver’s 
Adversaria, we cannot date the beginning of the exchange. Jbid., fols. 25~v. 

1 Phytographia; sive, Stirpium Illustriorum et Minus Cognitorum Icones, London, 1691 
96. 

18! The correspondence is in Sloane 3332, fols. 19v, 22v—-Sv, 28-9v, 34V, 75, 115-v, 146; 
3334, fols. 62v—3; 4063, fols. 33, 63. 


12 Musei Petioeriana, p. 75, No. 799. 
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Dr. John Smyth of Port Royal, Jamaica, five quires of brown 
paper, two collecting books, five wide-mouthed bottles, a trap 
for small animals, and a collection of more than one hundred 
dried plants for study and emulation. The shipment was 
prompted by the fact that Dr. Smyth had already sent collec- 
tions to Petiver from Guinea, where he had been located pre- 
viously.'** Dr. Smyth was a friend of Petiver’s brother apoth- 
ecary, Samuel Dale, and it is highly probable that he had 
met Petiver in London before his departure for Jamaica in 
1693. But, in spite of these associations and Mr. Petiver’s re- 
peated encouragements, the Reverend Dr. Smyth returned 
so little that, as we have seen, Mr. Petiver at length (January, 
1695/6) charged that the minister’s promises had been merely 
“the happy invention of your Mercuriall brain.’ 

Before this bitter remark had been written, however, 
Petiver had acquired other correspondents in Jamaica. 
Mr. Anthony Biggs, his son, Anthony, Jr., and Messrs. John 
and Roger Fenwick, all of Spanish Town, were together 
actively collecting plants, seeds, insects, serpents, and other 
items to dispatch to Mr. Petiver; and in 1698 the Reverend 
Mr. Henry Pasmore went out armed with a letter of intro- 
duction to these men and with the usual requests from Mr. 
Petiver that he, too, serve the latter in natural history.’ 
Between 1696 and 1700 these men, occasionally assisted by 
the shipmaster, Patrick Rattray, sent many shipments of 
collections to Aldersgate Street. Fenwick, indeed, prepared 
an “Herball” of Jamaica plants for himself—a collection 
which Petiver asked to see, promising its return.’ All these 

183 “Tames Petiver’s Collectanea Botanica,” Sloane 2347, fol. 5; Petiver to Smyth, Feb. 
21, 1692/3, Sloane 3332, fols. 33-v. Smyth’s collection had been shipped April 6, 1692. 

14 Petiver’s letters are in Sloane 3332, fols. 43, 54, 74V, 116v, 125v—6, 166v—7, 172v, I91Vv~2 

1% The correspondence with all these men is in Sloane 3333, fols. 13v—4v, 63v, 64, 128-v, 
131V-3, 133V-4, 138, 230V-Iv, 232, 237v-8. 

1% Petiver to Fenwick, Dec. 30, 1698. Jbid., fol. 231. As a guide, Petiver sent Fenwick 
“A Catalogue of such plants as Dr. Sloan in his Jamaica Catalogue took notice to grow 
about ... Spanish Town &c.” Jbid., fols. 246-7. 
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men were acknowledged as donors to Mr. Petiver in the lat- 
ter’s ““Centuries,””"*’ and they received such unusual marks of 
the apothecary’s favor as presents of “Darby Ale,” in addition 
to the usual supplies, newssheets, instructions, and the like. 
After 1700—to pass over a number of Jamaicans from 
whom Petiver appears to have received no specimens or 
other communications of importance™*—the most profitable 
of the Jamaican correspondents was Dr. David Crawford of 
Port Royal. The exchange began early in 1707, after 
Petiver had received a box of specimens from the Doctor 
who, as was sometimes the case, may have been moved to 
ship them by Petiver’s blanket appeals in the “‘Advertise- 
ments” at the end of his “‘Centuries.”** Petiver wrote an 
acknowledgment (February 3, 1706/7), and asked for 
a frequent Correspondence with you & shew you that nothing shall be 
wanting on my part to deserve so wisht for a favour I will endeavour to 
Figure whatever you send me that is perfect, as I have already begun, 
which you may perceive by the Tables I now send you.™ 
There followed an exchange between the two men during 
the next six years, rendered more regular, perhaps, by 
Petiver’s offer of payment for specimens in 1709. Some of 
Dr. Crawford’s contributions were used in Petiver’s addi- 
tions to John Ray’s History of Insects, and others appeared in 
Petiver’s Pterigraphia Americana, which was published in 
1712. Dr. Crawford, however, was filled with enthusiastic 
notions about “‘physick,” such as the value of a Jamaican 
substance which he called “Hoggum,” said to have been 


W Musei Petiveriana, pp. 18, 19, 20, 43, 72. The Reverend Mr. Pasmore died in 1699. 

4% Their names are given in the list of Petiver correspondents appended to this account. 

18 As Petiver dedicated the twenty-fifth Table of his Varia Opera to “Henry Barham, 
F.R.S., late Surgeon Major of Jamaica” [see the folio volume in the British Museum, 
724. K. 1 (1-5)], it seems likely that he received aid from Mr. Barham. But I have found 
no correspondence between them. For Barham, see my “Colonial Fellows of the Royal 
Society of London, 1661-1788,” in Notes and Records of the Royal Society of London, VIII, 
No. 2, pp. 204-5 (April, 1951). 


1% Sloane 3335, fol. 49. 
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discovered by a ship captain in a dream as a sure cure for 
the “dry-bellyache.” Mr. Petiver thanked him for his 
“curious Communications in Physick,” but as neither he nor 
Sloane (to whom Crawford also related the wonders of 
“Hoggum”’) received them in the manner Dr. Crawford felt 
to be deserved, a certain restraint became apparent in the 
later correspondence." 

After several fleeting communications from Barbados, 
beginning with the expedition of James Reed in 1689-90, 
Petiver acquired his first correspondence with a resident 
there in 1711. A shipmaster, Captain George Searle, who 
collected shells and other items for Mr. Petiver, mostly at 
Antigua,’ was a nephew of Captain John Walduck of 
“Rupert’s Fort in Leeward of Barbados.” In 1710, John 
Searle, a resident of London and brother of Captain George, 
began to receive a remarkable series of letters from his 
uncle, Captain Walduck. In one of the series, dated from 
Barbados, October 29, 1710, Captain Walduck suggested 
that his nephew put him in touch with someone in the 
Royal Society, adding 
when you design an acquaintance with some Gentlemen of the Royall 
Society, you must not understand me that I am qualified of keeping a 
correspondence with these learned Gentlemen in those Noble Studies & 
experiments they imploy themselves in, but I shall be very glad & spare 
no time, expence, or labour in any usefull observation or experiment (let 
them prescribe the method) they shall put me upon & lyeth within my 
ability. 

® The Petiver-Crawford correspondence is in Sloane 3321, fols. 234-v, 279-v; 3335, fol. 
49; 3330, fols. 18, 25, 39; 3337, fols. 71-v, 158. Crawford spoke familiarly of Doody, 
Sloane, and others of the Temple Coffee House Botany Club. Was he the same Dr. Craw- 
ford who went out to Barbados in 1697 and, after a year’s correspondence, was reported 
by Petiver to have killed a man in a duel and fled to Martinique? See Petiver to James 
Cunningham, n.d. [c. Nov., 1698?], Sloane 3333, fols. 184-v; and 1bid., fols. 89-91v. 

1 Petiver dedicated the twenty-seventh Table of his Varia Opera “To his Kind Friend 
Capt. George Searle For divers Antego Shells, Coralls &c.” See also, Petiver to Searle, 
March 19, 1713/4. Sloane 3340, fol. 14. 


1% Sloane 2302, fols. 20v-4. This volume consists entirely of letters by Captain Walduck 
(28 fols.). 
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Upon this suggestion John Searle consulted his brother, the 
shipmaster, and they referred the matter to James Petiver. 
Mr. Petiver perused the letters received from Captain 
Walduck and, obviously impressed, he wrote on January 1, 
1710/1, as follows: 


With Mr Searles permission I have had the Favour to peruse most of 
your very curious Letters with no small satisfaction & delight, & shall 
thinke my selfe not a little happy to have the Honour of Corresponding 
with a Person of your Intelligence, Ability & Meritt. 

I am, Sir, the more emboldened to hope this Favour since it seems to 
be your desire (toward the Conclusion of one of your Former Letters) 
to have a Correspondence with a Person of the Royal Society of which I 
have had the honour for severall years to be a Member, at the same 
time you mention the sending a few trifles or rather Curiosities for so I 
esteem all things that are the productions of Nature, which you had 
picked up in your perambulations. .. . 

I have, Sir, for more than 20 years dedicated a great many Leasure 
hours to the contemplations of Natures manifold Wonderfull productions 
with an inexpressible satisfaction & delight as you will probably see by 
the Contents I herewith send you. My first & early progress began at 
home and after I had made some progress in the knowledge & Collecting 
all the Plants att Londen especially the Medicall ones, that part being 
an absolute necessary branch of my Profession, I then proceeded to the 
Animal Kingdom, the various classes of these from the greater Animals 
as Beasts, Birds, & Fish even to the minutest Insect not many of which 
have escaped by Observation, so that in a few years we have already 
discovered neer 2000 besides the divers sorts of Land, River & sea Shells, 
the Fabrick, Beauty, Variety & Use of all these may justly deserve our 
Admiration as well as Consideration & with the Holy Psalmist say How 
manifold are thy Works O Lord & in Wisdom has thou made them all. 

It is, Sir, to such Curious Persons as your selfe that we at this distance 
must owe what your parts of the late discovered World can afford us. 
Your residence there may give us great light into many things which we 
as yet but imperfectly know & others we are totally ignorant of, by 
gathering things in all seasons & consequently in their several states of 
growth or vegetation by which we shall be able to give better description 
and more accurate Figures of them. So that I doubt not but with your 
Assistance in some time we may be able to give a tollerable Acct. of the 
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Natural productions of your Island in Respect to its Animals, Vegetables 
& Minerals as also the political & trading part which you have already so 
well begun.™ 

About Captain Walduck little is known. By his own 
account, he had travelled widely over the American Col- 
onies—which suggests that once he may have been a ship- 
master engaged in colonial trade—and he had lived in the 
West Indies, evidently at Barbados, for fourteen years prior 
to 1710. His letters bear the stamp of a widely read, largely 
self-educated man, with a conscious bent towards Baconian 
philosophy, naively experimental, observant (but not highly 
critical), and eager to make his mark among the virtuosos 
of his day. His letters to his nephew can be a valuable aid to 
the historian of Barbados, though not without some knotty 
problems of criticism. They dealt with the natural history 
and geography of the island, with the history of discovery, 
with the ruins of the ancient civilizations in Central America 
and Peru, with the North American Indians, with the 


economy of the British Colonies (including an excellent 
account of the sugar production of Barbados), with the 
government and politics of the British West Indies Colonies 
(and a mighty blast against the low calibre of the colonial 
governors in those parts), and with social life and customs. 


1% Sloane 3337, fols. 135-v. Subsequently, Petiver wrote several letters as commentaries 
upon Walduck’s observations and accounts. See Sloane 3330, fol. 41; 3337, fols. 135v-7Vv; 
3338, fols. 119-20Vv. 


1% Walduck was severely critical of the specialized economy of Barbados and of the 
society which it had helped to produce. In his letter of Nov. 12, 1710, he wrote “An 
Acrostick upon the Island of Barbados and the Inhabitants thereof: 

B arbados Isle inhabited by Slaves 

A nd for one honest man ten thousand knaves. 

R eligion to thee’s a Romantick Storey 

B arbarity and ill gott wealth they glory. 

A Il Sodom’s Sins are centred in thy heart 

D eath is thy look and Dearth in every part. 

O h Glorious Isle in Villany excell 

S in to the Height thy fate is Hell. 
This is the first of my Poetry and I’le promise you it shall be the Last.” Sloane 2302, 
fols. 13-6. 
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One gets the impression that the Captain was prepared to 
write more along these lines, but Mr. Petiver’s letter 
(which he did not receive until June 22, 1712), snapped his 
attention back to natural history. “I am heartily dis- 
posed to oblige you in all manner of ways I am able,” 
asserted the Captain, “and as I ever took delight in things 
of this Nature, so now I shall doe it with more pleas- 
ure....” He thanked Petiver for his “valuable Presents,” 
and sent him, besides three bottles filled with insects, fishes 
and the like, 

one book of plants, with as many of their names and Virtues as I could 
learne; their uses I have gott from our Physicians (shall I call them), 
nurses, old women and Negroes, and for the future, I will take care by 
some Experiment or other not to be imposed upon but will serve you 
with truth to the utmost of my capacity.™ 


The above letter was read and the specimens sent by 
Captain Walduck were displayed to the Royal Society on 
November 20, 1712, and three subsequent communica- 


tions from him were likewise presented.’ ‘The Society 
returned thanks via Mr. Petiver, but Captain Walduck’s 
third communication, presented on January 7, 1713/4, 
and dealing with rattlesnakes, seemed, in the opinion 
of the Society (which had given much attention to rat- 
tlers), “‘to give too much credit to the ill-grounded re- 
ports of the Vulgar.” But, in spite of the Royal 
Society’s somewhat scornful attitude, Mr. Petiver dedi- 
cated a table of his Pterigraphia Americana to Captain 
Walduck and gave additional acknowledgment of the 


1% Walduck to Petiver, Sept. 17, 1712. Sloane 2302, fols. 25-6. 


7 Journal-Book, XI, 314, 401; XII, 114; Letter-Book, XV, 92-4 (Mss. in The Royal 
Society Archives); Sloane 4065, fols. 164-5. 


8 Jan. 7, 1713/4. Journal-Book, XI, 401. The full account by Walduck is in Sloane 
3330, fols. 113-6v. 
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Captain’s contributions in an article in the Philosophical 
Transactions for 1715.'* 

Captain George Searle appears to have been the inter- 
mediary who established communications between Mr. 
Petiver and Captain Thomas Grigg and his wife, Madame 
Rachael Grigg, both of Parham Plantation, Antigua, the 
only permanent residents of the island from whom Petiver 
received any returns of importance. ‘The exchange, which 
netted Mr. Petiver an unusually large number of shells, 
plants, and insects, began early in 1712, when Petiver sent 
supplies and a plea for cooperation to Captain Grigg. 
Madame Grigg took such an active interest in helping 
furnish Mr. Petiver’s “philosophical Parlour,” as he aptly 
expressed it, that he sent her a separate gift of six pairs of 
gloves in 1713.%! And three years later, when Petiver’s ill 
health had begun to impair his activity, Madame Grigg 
reversed the usual pattern by protesting Mr. Petiver’s 
failure to answer letters. The Griggs cooperated with 
Dr. John Douglas and with Captain Searle, and they 
brightened Mr. Petiver’s declining years with Antiguan 


1” Table XIX in Pterigraphia Americana; Phil. Trans., XXIX, No. 346, p. 357 (Dec., 
1715). In both cases Petiver referred to him as Capt. Thomas Walduck, though their 
seems to be no doubt but that he referred to the same man. Walduck conducted some 
experiments in plant growth of an unusual nature for the time, concluding that water, 
impregnated with nitre, makes plants grow. See Walduck to Petiver, May 20, 1714. 
Sloane 3338, fols. 164-5. An extract of this letter is in the Royal Society, Letter-book, 
XV, 92-4. Walduck returned to London early in 1714, possibly to die soon afterwards. 
Earlier, he had announced his intention of “seeing London once more” and then of going 
to Carolina. I have found no trace of him after 1714. 


©] exclude Dr. John Douglas here, as being no permanent resident. Two earlier 
Antigua correspondents, Dr. Daniel Mackenning (1694-95) and a Mr. Rickets, “Gardiner 
to Mr. Gales at Falmouth in Antigoa” (1708), appear to have returned little or nothing. 
See Sloane 3332, fols. 45v-6, 55, 162v; 3336, fols. 39v-40Vv. 
P % Sloane 3338, fol. 129. Madame Grigg was not the only woman to contribute to Mr. 
Petiver’s collections. There were also Madame Margaretha Hendrina van Otteren, widow 
of “the late most exquisite Botanist Dr. Oldenland,” of the Cape of Good Hope (Musei 
Petiveriani, No. 343 and p. 43); and Madame Hannah Williams of Carolina, of whom more 
below. 


2 Sloane 4065, fol. 240 (March 1, 1715/6). 
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shells, plants, and butterflies among which he found several 
items to “figure” for future publications.™ 


Among the mainland colonies of North America, James 
Petiver found his most rewarding correspondence from the 
Carolinas. North of Maryland (from which, as we have 
seen, he received contributions from a surprising number of 
itinerants) Petiver developed only a small number of 
correspondents all of whom, as it turned out, communicated 
with him for only short lengths of time. In the whole of 
New England, otherwise well abreast of the new philosophy, 
Mr. Petiver appears to have exchanged scientific communica- 
tions with but three men: Benjamin Bullivant, Hezekiah 
Usher, and the Reverend Mr. Cotton Mather. Bullivant 
was a brother apothecary who, possibly because of irregular 
practices found intolerable by the Society of Apothecaries, 
migrated to Boston in 1696.% He sailed in late May or 
early June of that year, equipped by Mr. Petiver with 
collector’s supplies and full directions to collect, preserve, 
and dispatch to the shop at the Sign of the White Cross in 
Aldersgate Street all plants, shrubs, insects, fishes, reptiles, 
and the like that he could find possible. Before the year 
had passed, Mr. Bullivant had joined forces with that pious, 
unstable, but well-connected speculator in mines and mining 
lands, Mr. Hezekiah Usher, whom he recommended to 
Petiver as an additional correspondent in New England. 
Together they sent Mr. Petiver a small collection with 

%8 Table XXIX of Petiver’s Varia Opera was dedicated to “Capt. Thomas Grigg at 
Antego.” The Grigg-Petiver correspondence is in Sloane 3322, fol. 25; 3338, fols, 38, 129; 
3339, fols. 81, 149; 3340, fols. 13-v, 59, 74v, 182, 184-5; 4065, fols. 69, 176, 240. 

*%* Bullivant had been apprenticed eight years prior to 1671 to Thomas Child, from 
which apprenticeship he was “made free” on April 4, 1671. He set up a shop in London 
and in June, 1676, was found guilty of selling medicines illegally through the medium of a 
scrivener’s shop on White Cross Street. Court-Book, I Sept., 1651-6 April, 1680, fols. 45, 
184, 184v, 208v (Society of Apothecaries’ Library, London). 


% Petiver “to Mr. Bullivant when he went for Boston,” May 26, 1696. Sloane 3332, 
fols. 211-2. 
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covering letters on October 2oth. Petiver reported promptly 
to the Royal Society, whose minutes for December 2, 1696, 
recorded: 

There was a letter from Boston in New England read which accom- 
pany’d six Butterflyes of which it was the Discription: Mr. Petiver 
assured the Company he had found most of them in England. He was 
ordered to answer the Letter, & give the Gentleman thanks for the pains 
he had been at. 

Petiver wrote both to Bullivant and to Usher on the follow- 
ing January 12th (1696/7). He thanked Bullivant, congrat- 
ulated him on his safe and speedy voyage to New England, 
spoke fearfully of the prospects of war in Europe, expressed 
hope for a lasting peace that would bring “‘uninterrupted 
commerce”’ so that “Botany [could] florish,” acknowledged 
hopefully the cooperation of Hezekiah Usher, promised 
that whatever the two men should send “I will spare for 
neither pains nor cost to publish to the world & let them 
know of it,” and sent them, as a guide for their future collec- 
tions, a copy of John Josselyn’s New-England’s Rarities dis- 
covered (1672) with items marked which he most “highly 
desired.”**” ‘To Usher he wrote as follows: 

I cannot sufficiently acknowledge the great obligations I stand indebted 
to our good Friend Mr. Benj. Bullyvant for making me so happy in the 
Correspondence of so ingenious & worthy a Person as your selfe. Sir, 
the Collection of Butterflies you sent, with your Letter I according to 
your desire communicated to the Royal Society who were highly pleased 
with your ingenious performances & ordered me to return you their 
thanks with an humble desire that you will be pleased to continue your 
(so well begun) Communicating to me, & knowing that I have corre- 
spondence in severall parts of the world & that my inclinations tend to 
the promoting of naturall History, viz. the Knowledge of Birds, Beasts, 
Fishes, Insects, Shells, Herbs, etc. they have ordered me to give you an 
Acct. of in order to be published in the Monthly Transactions of what 
ever of these things shall from forreign parts come to my hands. This I 


Journal-Book, X, 8. 
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am now doing for some parts of Africa & the East Indies in relation to 
some Plants Shells & Insects I have lately rec’d from thence and being 
very willing to do the like for New England I must desire your farther 
assistance in furnishing me with more Insects and what plants, Shells, & 
Mineralls your parts afford & particularly in the knowledge of the last 
I understand you are as deservedly famous as in the Ist, viz. Insects. I 
am especially sensible you are most exquisitely curious & to let you see 
that how justly I can value anything in Nature that is rare & curious & 
to perfect which I will spare neither pains nor charge so far as my mean 
abilitie can reach, I have employed one very curious in this sort of 
painting to draw one of your Butterflies you sent, the which I here 
present to you, & do design suddenly to grave it in my Plate to my next 
Century which I will send by the first Shipps with a collection of some of 
our English Plants, Shells & Insects.... [part of the letter is lost at this 
point] but Fossils, viz. Stones, Earth, Mettals, Minerall &c I am att 
Present the least acquainted withall, I must therefore beg your kind 
information & assistance, that which I shall gratefully acknowledge & 
if you please to send me whatever of this Nature your parts afford, I 
can assure you they will be highly acceptable to me. I have, Sir, sent 
you & my kind friend Mr. Bullyvant a booke to peruse relating to the 
Beasts, Birds, Fishes, Serpents, & plants whch have been observed 
by one Mr. John Josselin in New England. I have made bold to make 
some short remarks on it™ with easie directions how to preserve what is 
therein mentioned or any Plants or Animals like them, by which Direc- 
tions they may be safely sent tome. Something of each of these I desire 
you will not fail of sending by the very first shipp after this comes to your 
hands, & after that by every conveniency that we may lose noe time & 
that you may have the deserved honour of being the first Communicator 
& discoverer. And be assured whatever you send me I will by the next 
shipp after I receive them return you my opinion of them & a farther 
acct of them as soon as printed. 

Thus Sir I commend you to the divine benediction of him that created 
us & all things wishing you a long & peacefull life to enjoy & publish your 
stupendious & wonderful works of his wisdom. Remaining (with great 
impatience till I again hear from you) Sir, 

Your Servt. 


J.P. 


28 See “Observations on Mr. Josselyn his New England Rarities discovered. Sent these 
with the book to Mr. Bullyvant & Mr. H. Usher.” Sloane 3332, fols. 231-2. 
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P.S. Sir In relation to the Butterflies you sent be pleased to take what 
follows, viz. [comments on each of the six specimens with primary regard 
for the “first discoverer” of each] 

Thus Sir I have cursorily run through your very acceptable present 
of New England Butterflies, & can not but highly admire your most 
commendable & worthy Genius in the speculation of this hitherto over- 
lookt & neglected tho beautiful part of Gods creation. There’s none but 
inconsiderate Man that scoff & deride the contemplation of his minute 
Animalls, who never consider that God was the Creator of these as well 
as themselves & that all he made was good, which granted, surely there is 
nothing that he in his divine wisdom thought worth his creation but 
highly deserves our inspection & contemplation. Doubtless it’s a duty 
incumbent on us to admire our creator in the works of his Creation. 
This consideration noe doubt occasioned the Divine Psalmist in con- 
templation of the various & stupendious works of the Creation thus 
amazingly to express him self Iam ampla sunt opera tau O Jehova &c. 
How manifold are thy workes Lord & in Wisdom hast thou made them 
all. We have also for our example the wisest of men, who gloried in the 
Knowledge of which by others was accounted vile abject & despicable, 
we may also take notice that the elegant mecanism of the bathed 
[baited ?] spiders webb & industry of the painfull Ant were not by these 
great Men unobserved. I can not but take notice that a certain curious 
Observer of these minute Animalls was pleased to express Quod nulla est 
tam, exilis aut abjecta creatura quin ex attenta & diligenti ejus con- 
sideratione varia & abundans occasio ratioque inveniri possit deum 
laudandi atque [?] admirabilem sapientiam ejus & ineffabilium imo 
incomprehensibilem providentiam admirandi. The which if all these 
unthinking People would take seriously into their Consideration, they 
would presently find how to spend their time better than thus foolishly 
to censure others. In vindication of Insects & to promote the Knowledge 
of them, I could give you many Instances of their various Medicinall 
Virtues & several very considerable Uses that are & may be deduced from 
them as well in Mechanicks as Physick, but in Consideration it will take 
up to much room here being more fitt for a Vollum then a Letter I shall 
for the present wave it, with hopes that nothing will take off your wel 
begun & most ingenious contemplation of these things but that you will 
be pleased to prosecute it with daily assiduity & by the next & all oppor- 
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tunities let me frequently receive something of this nature from you 
then which nothing can be more acceptable to Sir 
Your most obliged Friend & humble Admirer 

Petiver followed this with another letter to Usher on August 
29, 1697, accompanying it with a collection of English insects 
to give additional impetus and direction to his New England 
friends. But Hezekiah Usher was dead before the letter 
was written, and Benjamin Bullivant was left alone to collect 
for Mr. Petiver.?! 

Mr. Bullivant kept on. On January 15, 1697/8, he 
addressed a letter to Petiver in which he acknowledged 
receipt of Josselyn’s New-England’s Rarities, observed that 
he found Josselyn “to be short but Nervous,” and continued 
with a considerable account of “‘observables” in New Eng- 
land. He described a variety of Indian remedies for human 
ailments and gave brief accounts of New England fireflies 
(described as “A Glow-worm volant’’), butterflies, grass- 
hoppers, hummings birds, tortoises, and clams. Mr. 
Petiver read the letter to the Royal Society on the following 
May 25th (1698),*" and he addressed Mr. Bullivant on 
May 3oth to thank him for his communication and to discuss 
further some of the items in it. Petiver was especially 
anxious to receive specimens of the New England firefly 
(of which, he said, he had received specimens from Virginia), 
the humming bird, the bullfrog, and New England reptiles; 
and he sent Mr. Bullivant copies of the last two issues of the 

® Ibid., fols. 226v, 243-5. The letter has been separated and bound in two parts in this 
volume with a portion missing between fol. 226v and fol. 243. Usher had previously corre- 
sponded with Robert Boyle. See his letter, dated Boston, Dec. 8, 1682, in Boyle Papers, 
VII, No. 36 (Royal Society Library). 

210 The letter is in Sloane 3333, fols. 57-8. For Usher’s death see the Diary of Samuel 
Sewall, 1, 456. (Massachusetts Historical Society Collections, 5th ser., V). His revealing will 
is published in The Historical Magazine, 2nd ser., 1V, 120-6 (Morrisania, N. Y., Sept., 
1868). 


21 Journal-Book, X,70. The letter is copied in part in both the Guard-Book, B-2, No. 46, 
and the Letter-Book, XI, pt. ii, fols. 61-2 (Royal Society Archives). 
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newssheet, The Present State of Europe.™* Except Mr. 
Petiver’s subsequent printed acknowledgments of butter- 
fles received from Messrs. Usher and Bullivant in the Muset 
Petiveriana, the correspondence appears to have terminated 
at this point. A Mr. Bullivant addressed Petiver from 
Northamptonshire in 1711 to consult with him about some 
medical problems, but there is no evidence as to whether it 
was the same man or, if so, when he returned to England." 

James Petiver’s communications with the Reverend Mr. 
Cotton Mather were, by comparison with others of his 
correspondents, of small consequence. The bulk of Mather’s 
scientific correspondence to England was addressed to 
Dr. John Woodward and to the successive Secretaries of 
the Royal Society, Richard Waller and Dr. James Jurin. 
Mr. Petiver came in for very little and this, accidentally, as 
it were, upon the sudden death of Waller in January, 1715. 
The uncertainty that arose about Mather’s selection to the 
Royal Society in 1713 arose, in part, as a result of Secre- 
tary Waller’s unexpected demise, and Mr. Petiver, either of 
his own volition or upon an unrecorded directive of the 
Council of the Royal Society, took advantage of the oppor- 
tunity not only to explain the situation to the Reverend Mr. 
Mather but also to invite him to exchange scientific data 
and specimens. Petiver wrote on April 6, 1715. He stated 
that he wished to write to Mather since he had first seen the 
latter’s letters to Dr. Woodward and Mr. Waller (the series 
called Curiosa Americana, sent to Woodward and Waller in 
1712), “which Mr. Waller lent me after it had been read in 
our Royal Society, which justly gave you an Opportunity 
of being proposed a Member of.’”** Mather had been elected 

212 Sloane 3333, fols. 134v-6. 

318 Journal-Book, XI, 216. April 19, 1711. 

34 Petiver to Mather, April 6, 1715. Sloane 3340, fols. 155-7. Petiver made copies of 


the Curtosa Americana for his own use. See tbid., fols. 277-97v. See also Petiver to Wood- 
ward, Dec. 4, 1716, ibid., fol. 307Vv. 
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to the Society without opposition, said Petiver, and “The 
reason of your & the other Gentlemen’s being out of the 
printed List [of voting Members who had paid their fees, 
taken the oath, and personally signed the registry book] is 
not being personally there to subscribe to the orders that 
should be tender’d to you, which I suppose our late Secre- 
tary acquainted you with.”** Petiver congratulated Mather 
upon his election to the Society, sent him some “‘scattered 
papers” of his own, together with a collection of botanical 
specimens, and invited him to send further observations on 
the natural phenomena of New England and specimens of 
the flora and fauna there. 

It seems likely that Mr. Petiver, as he frequently did, 
followed this letter with another to Mather within a year. 
If so, the subsequent communication has not come to hand. 
But Mather suggested that he had received more than one 
letter from Petiver when he wrote from Boston on Sep- 
tember 24, 1716, saying, 

*Tis high time for me to make you some return that may express my 
sense of the obligations which your letters, with what accompanied them, 
have laid upon me. ’Tis a vast load, and a somewhat uncommon variety 
of Employments, which my Various Capacities at home and Corre- 
spondence abroad impose upon me.”"* 

The Reverend Mr. Mather then went on to describe experi- 
ments made in Boston of mixing red, blue, and yellow Indian 
corn, on the one hand, and gourds and squashes on the 
other, in order to observe the cross-fertilization that took 
place. He sent “6 or 7 plants” peculiar to New England 
and told of their “‘virtues” as related by the Indians and 
confirmed by the English settlers. And he promised more 
for the future, concluding with these words: 


“ 


38 The unusual circumstances of Mather’s election are set forth in my “Colonial Fellows 
of the Royal Society of London, 1661-1788,” Notes and Records of the Royal Society of 
London, VIII, No. 2, pp. 199-203. 
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I hope annually to treat the Royal Society also with such a Number 
of communications that if every Member of that Illustrious Body whose 
Name stands in the catalogue (an Honour not yett observed for mine) 
will do but half as much, the stores of your collection will soon become 
considerable. 

Here ended, it would appear, the communications between 
Mr. Petiver and the Reverend Mr. Cotton Mather. The 
latter’s subsequent correspondence with the Royal Society 
was, as has been noted, directed through channels other 
than Mr. Petiver; and Petiver’s failing health may well 
have been a factor in the dearth of the exchange. 

If Mr. Petiver’s correspondence with New England was 
ephemeral, his efforts in the middle colonies were wholly 
barren of results. In the early 1690’s the Reverend Dr. 
Alexander Innis promised to make collections in New York, 
where he proposed to settle. Mr. Petiver wrote to him twice 
in 1694 at “Boscobel House near Hampstead upon Long 
Island” to remind him of “‘my former Requests to you & 
what your self were pleased to promise me before you left 
England.*” Twice again in 1695 Mr. Petiver sought to 
arouse the Reverend Dr. Innis to action: “‘I must confesse,” 
he wrote on November 6, “the promise of a Clergyman 
gave me & my friends as well as yours no small hopes of 
effectually hearing from you.” But it was to no avail. 

Equally disappointing was the promise offered by Cad- 
wallader Colden who, as we have seen, had written to Mr. 
Petiver (October 17, 1709) to offer “‘all the Assistance in my 
power” as he was about to set out for Pennsylvania. Petiver 
had responded with his usual eagerness: 

I think myselfe very much obliged to you for your Kind Assurance of 
serving me when in Pennsylvania. That part of the Continent I have 
as yet never seen anything from so that whatever you send will be New 
to me, As well the Insects, Shells, & Fossills as the Plants. And be 


217 Petiver to Innes, c. June, 1694. Sloane 3332, fol. 38. See also tbid., fols. 19, $3v, 
125, 168. 
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Assured, Sir, as soon as ever I shall be so happy as to receive anything 
from you with directions how to write you shall hear largely from me 
with any Remarks on what you shall send as also some Tables of Plants, 
Insects &c which I have lately engraven relating to Carolina Virginia &c. 

I hope you will take some Quires of Brown Paper with you to put 
the Plants in with some wide mouthed Vialls & Bottles for Frogs, 
Lizards, Snakes, & all small Insects as Spiders, Wasps, Flyes, Grass- 
hoppers, worms, leaches &c. These may be all sent together drowned in 
Rum which I shall gladly pay you for & what other charges you meet.*" 
But Mr. Colden’s interest in natural history seems to have 
languished after his arrival in Philadelphia, in 1710. He 
wrote forty years later to Linnaeus (February 9, 1748/9) to 
say that his early American attempts in botany had been 
discouraging and that he had abandoned the study for 
nearly thirty years, until Linnaeus had given him “such 
new lights” that he was re-inspired and renewed his botani- 
cal interests.” Mr. Petiver’s appeals, then, fell on deaf 
ears, and the link that Dr. Charles Preston had forged in 
Petiver’s chain of correspondents was soon broken.” Still, 
who can say that Cadwallader Colden’s active interest in 
natural history and other aspects of science, as demonstrated 
to a later generation after Mr. Petiver had passed on to his 
reward, had not been stimulated by the apothecary at the 
Sign of the White Cross in Aldersgate Street? 

We turn from the middle colonies to Virginia, for Petiver 
had no important correspondents in Maryland other than 
the itinerants considered above. Both of his Virginian cor- 
respondents, William Byrd II, and the Reverend Mr. John 
Banister, have been referred to already, and their com- 
munications with Mr. Petiver were, at the outset, inter- 

218 Petiver to Colden, Oct. 27, 1709. Sloane 3337, fol. 63v. 

218 Colden Papers, 1V, 95-9 (New York Historical Society Collections, 1X, X, L-LVI, 
Albany, 1877-78, 1918-23). 


2 Petiver wrote to Preston, March 22, 1710/1, saying that about two years before 


let me know where he is & when you heard from him.” Sloane 3337, fols. 122v—3v. 


“‘you recommended to me one Mr. Coldin who was to go to Virginia or Pennsylvania, pray 
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related. The promotional activities of Mr. Petiver and his 
friends of the Temple Coffee House Botany Club give rise 
to the opinion, not without factual support, that the 
Reverend Mr. Banister’s work in the natural history of 
Virginia was supported financially, at least in his last three 
or four years, by subscriptions raised by such friends of 
botany as Martin Lister, Hans Sloane, Leonard Plunkenet, 
Bishop Henry Compton, Samuel Doody, James Petiver, 
and others.*" Certainly, Banister’s work was highly (and 
deservedly) admired by these men, who discussed his com- 
munications and studied his specimens together, shared 
them with others, such as John Ray and Jacob Bobart, laid 
them before the Royal Society, and published such accounts 
of them as appeared in Dr. Plunkenet’s Phytographia, John 
Ray’s History of Plants, the Philosophical Transactions, and 
some of Mr. Petiver’s earlier works.?” 

James Petiver’s share in the scientific communications of 
the Reverend Mr. Banister by way of specimens, catalogues, 


drawings, and descriptions looms large among his literary 


™1 Banister corresponded and sent specimens to all these men. A letter by Plunkenet 
(n.p. or d.) exists in which he “Inclosed one of the Proposals that relates to a promotion of a 
Natural History of Virginia if it lies in your way to Add anything to Mr. Banisters En- 
couragement you will oblige all partys concern’d....”’ (Sloane 4067, fol. 99v; and see a 
similar appeal to Col. Byrd, n.d. or p., ibid., fol. 105). The careful attempts of Petiver and 
others of the group to recover all of Banister’s papers and scientific collections after his 
untimely death in 1692; and the subsequent efforts by the same group to find a successor 
to carry on Banister’s work (as in the case of Hugh Jones)—all these factors appear to 
show that Banister was being supported financially to some extent during the years 1688- 
92 by subscriptions from members of the Temple Coffee House Botany Club. Perhaps 
additional weight is found in Banister’s letter to Doody (n.p. or d., Sloane 3321, fol. 3v) 
to suggest that “some member of your Society (which I fancy may be no great difficulty to 
do) can prevaile so far with the royal affrican company as to bestow on me 4 or § young 
Negroes it will be but a small matter to them yet with what flock I can procure my selfe 
may in time make me a pritty livelihood.” He proposed further that if he died within ten 
years, the donors could appoint a successor to use the chattels to complete the work. 


2 Plunkenet, op. cit., Tables VI, XXIII, XXV, XXVI, CCIX, CCXI (7 pts. London, 
1691-1705); Ray, op. cit., II, 1528, 1928; Phil. Trans., No. 198, XVII, pp. 667, 670, 672; 
No. 247, XX, p. 467; and for Petiver, see especially “Papers and Draughts of the Reverend 
Mr. Banister in Virginia sent to Dr. Henry Compton Bishop of London and Dr. Lister 
from Mr. Petivers Collection,” Sloane goo2, 118 fols.; and Sloane 2346, fols. 25v-7, 101v, 
107V. 
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remains. But of the actual correspondence between the two 
men there exists but one undated letter from Banister—and 
this, though addressed to Petiver, was obviously intended 
for the entire group of Banister’s benefactors to which 
Petiver belonged. It was written probably in 1690 or 1691, 
and Banister began by acknowledging receipt of a letter 
from Petiver sent by way of Colonel Byrd. He approved 
of a plan to print his communications yearly (probably in 
the recently revived Philosophical Transactions) “‘as being 
less tiresome to mens expectations,” but he warned against 
expecting too much each year, “‘as I am a novice by way of 
Draught.”” He spoke of shipments of specimens sent to 
“my Lord of London,” and he proposed the following “‘meth- 
od” in order to “dispose my matter according to 3 Elements,” 
that is according to the ancient Empedoclean classification 
of earth, fire, air, and water (although Banister felt himself 
to be insufficiently informed about matters relating to 


earth): 


In that of Fire [I] shall give a Relation of the Violent & suddain Thunder 
& lightnings we have here, with accidents relating thereto: as also the 
Indians way of fire-hunting, sweating &c. In that of the Aire, I shall 
endeavour to give an account of the healthfulness of the Climate, with 
the diseases incident thereto. In that of the Water, I shall relate what 
great Rivers we have, how far Navigable; what quantity of Ships trade 
hither yearly; how we are stored with fowles, Fishes, &c; & of Those 
which are Undescribed, which not. I shall also give some reasons I have 
to think that the habitable part of the Country was heretofore Sea. 
In that of the Earth, of the Nature & fertilities of the soile; also some- 
what of the Nature, Customes, & qualities of the Natives & of the Trade 
we have with them; of the Birds, beasts, reptiles, Insects that are here; 
together with a more particular Account of the Plants of This Country, 
viz. Such as are Cultivated & manured or Wild & Spontaneous; Of both 
which, what are already described, I shall barely Name, Unless I meet 
with any thing New worth Observation touching in medicinal, Culinary, 
or other use. Such as are not well described, I shall endeavour to rectify, 
& resolve the Doubtfull; those also that are Nondescripts I shall de- 
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lineate & describe & rank them: all under these Heads. 1. Such as are 
More or Less imperfect: viz. the Fuci, Algi, Fungi, Misci, Filici, &c; all 
those of the 2d & 3d Book of the fore mentioned incomparable History. 
[John Ray’s Historia Plantarum Generalis|. 2. Such as are Less Perfect, 
as Grasses, hops, Hemp, Nettles, Spinage; all that are in the 2th & 4th 
Books. 3. Such as are more perfect, whose seeds are, 1st Raised; 2d 
capsulate. 4. Of Trees, & Shrubbs. 

Thus did the Reverend Mr. Banister describe to his sponsors 
the principal heads of his proposed natural history of 
Virginia. He indicated further that he was “very willing 
to cast it into any other [form] as you shall think fit,” and 
he requested “some Instructions towards the finding of 
Mineral Waters, several sorts of Earth, &c., & to buy me 
Willoughby” or some other that has writ at large of Birds 
& Beasts that I may know what are & are not described.” 
He stated that a “good microscope” would be useful, that 
he desired a ream of brown paper, three or four quires of 
good paper “for draughts,” and samples of herbs and drugs 
that might be duplicated in Virginia. With such evidences 
of Banister’s industry and intelligent effort as they had at 
hand, and with such promise for the future as the above 
communication indicated, it is not surprising that Mr. 
Petiver and his friends felt not only a keen sense of personal 
loss but also an incalculable loss to science when the Reverend 
Mr. Banister was accidentally killed in the early Summer of 
1692. 

Petiver’s correspondence with William Byrd II appears 
to have been unilateral. Obviously the two men had known 
each other when Byrd was in England during the 1690’s 
and beyond. Both had frequented the Temple Coffee 
House Club, both had cooperated in the support of the 
Reverend Mr. Banister, and both had become Fellows of 


3 Francis Willughby, Ornithologiae libri tres, London, 1676; De Historia Piscium, 
London, 1686. 
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the Royal Society. But Byrd slipped back to Virginia in 
1704-05 without having been briefed by Mr. Petiver, possi- 
bly because, as he wrote to Sloane (April 20, 1706), ““The 
News of my Father’s Death hurry’d me so suddenly from 
England that I had not time to receive the commands of 
the Society or of your selfe, so laborious a member of it.’’**4 
In this same letter Mr. Byrd offered his services to the 
Royal Society, deplored the want of an able “missionary 
Philospher” in Virginia (where there was such “a large field 
for Natural inquirys”), stated that his father’s affairs en- 
gaged his attention so that he himself could do little by way 
of scientific observation and collection, and sent a box of 
snake-root “with which the Indians us’d to cure the bite of a 
Rattle-snake,” and some other medicinal herbs, including 
samples of “Ipecacuanha root,” said to be identical with 
that imported at heavy expense from Brazil and the Spanish 
Colonies. 

Mr. Byrd’s letter was read to the Royal Society on De- 
cember 11, 1706, and the specimens were inspected by the 
Society on the following January 29, 1706/7.%% In ipecac- 
uanha “‘was judged to be good,” but the entire lot of 
Byrd’s specimens was turned over to Mr. Petiver for his 
opinion, with instructions to notify Mr. Byrd. Petiver 
wrote to Byrd on the following May 1st. He reported that 
he had found “the Rattle-snake root is altogether a Stranger 
to us,” and that the ipecacuanha root appeared to be much 
the same as that of Brazil, at least in its medical properties. 
But as Mr. Byrd had failed to send specimens of the whole 
plants, the parts received being without leaves, flowers, and 
seeds, it was impossible to identify them accurately or to 
attempt to classify them. This omission, of course, opened 


4 Sloane 4040, fol. 151. A copy is in Sloane 3335, fols. 77-9v (Petiver’s papers!). 
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the way for Mr. Petiver to invite Byrd to send not only the 
missing parts of the plants in question but also other speci- 
mens of the natural history of Virginia. As a guide for this 
work, Petiver sent “3 Tables of Virginia Plants, most of 
them Mr. Bannister’s drawings.’’*** To this communication 
William Byrd did not reply directly. Instead, he wrote to 
Dr. Sloane who, as Secretary of the Royal Society, had 
acknowledged Byrd’s communications and, later, had dis- 
cussed the specimens of Virginia plants at some length.” 
Petiver wrote again on April 1, 1708, this time sending 
brown paper and his printed directions for collecting; and 
he addressed Mr. Byrd yet a third time on January 3, 
1709/10, supposing that his previous letters had miscarried. 
He commented upon Byrd’s communications to Sloane and 
Sloane’s replies, which he had heard at meetings of the 
Royal Society, urged Byrd to employ his Negro servants to 
collect specimens, and concluded sadly that: 

I have as yet observed very few Plants, Insects, Shells, or Fosills from 
Virginia but from Maryland & Carolina several hundreds & am by every 
shipping in Expectation of many more from divers hands & particularly 


from one who hath lately written a Natural History of Carolina [John 
Lawson]. I am very sensible many of the same plants grow with you 


nevertheless whatever I can obtain from Virginia & more Northward 
convinces me they may more probably be the very same Mr. Bannister 


had observed who lived upon that spott.™ 
Evidently, however, Mr. Byrd preferred to confine his 
scientific communications to others, and Mr. Petiver 
approached him no more. 

Of all the mainland colonies, the Carolinas supplied Mr. 
Petiver with the largest and the longest-lived group of 


2% Sloane 3336, fols. 10v—IVv. 

” Byrd to Sloane, Sept. 10, 1708. Sloane 3337, fols. 64-5; and Letter-Book, XIV, 230-40 
(Royal Society Archives); Sloane to Byrd, Dec. 7, 1709, Sloane 4068, fols. 54-5; and Letter- 
Book, XIV, 241-3. 


28 Sloane 3336, fols. 48v—9; 3337, fols. 66-7. 
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correspondents. At least ten Carolinians exchanged speci- 
mens and scientific communications with the London apothe- 
cary, half of them continuing in their correspondence for a 
decade or more. All of them, save one, were South Carolin- 
ians. The exception was John Lawson, to whom Petiver 
referred in his letter to William Byrd quoted above. 

John Lawson’s antecedents have hitherto been unknown, 
and it has been conjectured that he was of Yorkshire 
origin.? However, in view of his connection with James 
Petiver and of his obvious interest in and knowledge ot 
medicines, botany, and natural history, it seems likely 
that he was the John Lawson referred to in the Court-Book 
of the London Society of Apothecaries under the date of 
February 1, 1675: “John Lawson, son of Andrew Lawson, 
Citizen & Salter of London, examined, approved & bound 
to John Chandler for 8 years.”*° ‘Two years afterwards, 
his former master having died, the Court of the Society 
(May 1, 1677) turned Lawson over to James Hayes for the 
rest of his time. Whether Lawson completed his appren- 
ticeship is unknown, and there appears no further record 
of him until he turned up in the colonies in 1700, arriving 
in New York and proceeding to Charleston. But in his 
letters to Mr. Petiver, of those extant, the first makes clear 
that he had known Petiver, at least by reputation, that he 
had been in personal association with Captain William 
Halsteed, the shipmaster who promoted Petiver’s interests in 
various places, and that he had met with some of Petiver’s 
correspondents in Charleston.*! This letter, dated April 
12, 1701, from “Bath County on Pamphrough [Pamlico] 
River, North Carolina,” ran as follows: 


2 See the sketch of Lawson in the Dictionary of American Biography. 
2 Court-Book, I Sept., 1651 


%31 In his History of Carolina (p. 78) Lawson seemed surprisingly familiar with Banister’s 
work in Virginia, and spoke of him as “the greatest Virtuoso we ever had on the Continent.” 
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Good Sir 

I have sent you a Letter dated from Albemarle County in North 
Carolina by which I desire your advertisements in order to the collection 
of Animals Vegitables etc. I shall be very Industrious in that Imploy 
I hope to your satisfaction & my own, thinking it a more then sufficient 
Reward to have the conversation of so great a Vertuosi. I shall shortly 
goe to the Sea Board which voyage I hope will furnish me with shells 
according to your Request to Mr [Edward] Bohun [of South Carolina] 
& Mr Elliot whose letters of yours to them I have. As for Cortex 
Elulheria [eleuthera bark?] I have laid out for, & will use with means I 
possibly can to procure it; butterflies, & other insects you may depend of 
what our new Settlement affords, fish likewise. I came about Xmas last 
to that place by land, from Ashley River in 11th lat. 32:45 to Okakock 
Inlet which this River runs to. Sir, my service to Major Halsteed. 

I am your most devoted att Commands, 
J. L. 
pray send us your Opinion cencerning the distillation of Spirits from 
Malt, Molasses, figs, apples, Cherries, pearrs &c which fruit we have 
plenty. My journal of my Voyage through Carolina I shall send you 
with the nat. [natural history?] Sir Adeu 

direct for me att pamphrough River in North Carolina to be left for 
me att Collonel [? illegible] in Philadelphia Pensilvania. I shall (God 
willing) Send you some collections by October next by way of Pensilvania 
or Virginia.” 

No further communications have been preserved until 
those written in 1709. In the meantime, Lawson travelled 
extensively in the southern colonies, partly on the basis of 
which he prepared 4 New Voyage to Carolina, first published 
in 1709 and republished in 1714, and later, as The History 
of Carolina: Containing the Exact Description and Natural 
History of that Country: Together with the Present State 
thereof. He acquired lands and political interests, including 
a project to settle Swiss emigrants and Palatine refugees in 
North Carolina. In connection with the latter scheme, 


2% Sloane 4063, fol. 79. Was it his “Journal of A Thousand Miles Travel among the 
Indians, from South to North Carolina” that Lawson sent to Petiver? See Lawson’s History 
of Carolina, London, 1714, pp. 6-60. 
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Lawson returned to England in 1708, where he arranged the 
publication of his account of Carolina, won appointment as 
Surveyor-General of North Carolina at the hands of the 
Lords Proprietors (April 28, 1709), successfully touched the 
said Lords Proprietors for £20 to prepare a map of North 
and South Carolina, and consulted in person with Mr. 
Petiver.** 

Lawson evidently made his visits to James Petiver in the 
Summer of 1709. On September 7 of that year Petiver 
wrote to his friend, William London, that: 

I have lately obtained an Acquaintance with one Mr. Lawson Surveyor 
General of Carolina. He is a very curious person & hath lately printed a 
Natural History of Carolina wherein he hath treated the Quadrupeds, 
Birds, Fishes, Reptiles, & Vegitables, particularly the Trees, with a great 
deal of Judgment & accuracy. He suddenly designs to return for 
Carolina & as he may be serviceable to you is very ambitious of being 
known to you. If therefore you will as soon as possibly you can appoint 
a time I will wait on you with him. He is very desirous of procuring 
what variety of Grapes & Plumbstones he can before his departure for 
which I doubt not but he will make you a suitable return from thence 
of whatever you desire from those parts. 

Prior to Lawson’s departure with the Palatine Germans in 
mid-Winter, 1709-10, he consulted frequently with Mr. 
Petiver, who gave him both encouragement, instructions, 
and supplies for further work in natural history and fur- 
nished him with drugs for use on his voyage and in the 
Colonies. ‘Twice in mid-October Petiver wrote, first to 
send John Ray’s tract on Banister’s plants, ‘‘a few pinns 
that your Insects may not fly away after you have once 
caught them,” and a packet for delivery to Stephen Bordley, 
one of Petiver’s lesser correspondents in Maryland; and 


233 William L. Saunders (ed.), The Colonial Records of North Carolina, Raleigh, 1886-90, 
I, 709, 717; Calendar of State Papers, America and the West Indies, 1708-1709, 402, 479, 
480, 675, 813, 828; A. T. Dill, Jr., “Eighteenth Century New Bern,” N.C. Hist. Review, 
XXII, pp. 11, 15, 152, 171 (Jan.—April, 1945). 


2 Petiver to London, Sept. 7, 1709. Sloane 3337, fol. s6v. 
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again to send some “cholick root” and other drugs which 
Lawson had requested.** Lawson replied from Portsmouth 
on November 9, thanked Petiver for his “kind present” and 
for “the Physick,” stated that he had found the “cholick 
root” to be excellent, and that a few drops of Mr. Petiver’s 
citron laudanum had done “a great kindness” to a “poor 
Palatine” in relieving him of a delirium. Mr. Petiver’s were 
“choice remedies,” said Lawson, “and fit for transportation 
to our parts.”” He continued: 

The wind is westernly & I doubt [not?] we shall stay here longer than 
we wish for. Therefore if you please to send some parcels for sale & the 
price, I doubt not but they will do a great deal of good amongst us & 
answer the expectation in the returns; if you will have money send word 
or return’d in any commodity that Carolina or Virginia affoards. If 
you have none made up I desire you would send the root, seeing the Dr 
of our ship whom I shewed it to has desired me to get him some & he 
would pay for it, but I could not resolve him the price. If the last months 
memoirs be out pray send me one & a half dozen corks for the vials, 
seeing quarts are too small to stop them. You may send them by the 
Portsmouth Coach Monday next, who comes from the White Hart in 
Southwark. Our Palatine children dye apace, we have lost above 40 
already, they are chiefly very youngue ones. The men & women are 
generally in health. We are to be convoyed by Sir John Harris with a 
squadron of 4 or § men of war & goe with the first settled easterly 
wind. ... This is what I can think on att present until my arrivall in 
America where you shall [receive?] my monthly observations with the 
Collections. .. . 

P.S. If Mr London would oblige me with something by the next Virginia 
fleet I shall not forget to make him a gratefull return. Direct to be left 
for me at Collonel James Wilson’s in Elizabeth River in Virginia & by 
a James River ship if possible. I hope you will not forget the grape 
seeds & cork acorns. I desire Juniper berries & buckthorn berries of this 
years growth, an ounce per the Coach if possible. pray Sir excuse this 


b« 


2% Oct. 12, 14, 1709. Sloane 3337, fol. 63. 
2% Sloane 4064, fols. 214. 
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As the ships did not sail until long after the above letter had 
been sent, Mr. Petiver had ample opportunity to send “4 
Quires of Cholick root & 6 bottles of my citron Laudanum,” 
and he added some papers of “universal purging powders” 
together with “‘a Bill of the lowest ready money Prices, for 
the encouragement of those who practice with you or can 
otherwise dispose of them.’ 

After Lawson sailed he was much engaged with the settle- 
ment of the Swiss and Palatines at New Bern and with his 
duties as Surveyor-General—in both of which, thanks to 
doubtful land dealings and an abuse of his position as 
Surveyor-General, he made many enemies.** Mr. Petiver 
wrote to him on March 14, 1709/10, to send him “more 
physick,” a Hortus Siccus of English plants, and some tracts 
on natural history;*® but Lawson found no opportunity to 
reply until December 30, 1710. He had sent a collection 
of insects, plants, and animals to Mr. Petiver in the previous 
July, and he needed more brown paper and “preserving 
liquor.”” The season had been good, with excellent crops: 


The Swiss gentlemen here arrived safe with their people & go on bravely 
& will (in all probability) live very nobly in a little time. What they 
will make of the Palatines I cannot guess, seeing they are the most 
sloathfull people I ever saw, above half of them are dead of the spotted 
fever which took them in the ship, fluxes & the dropsy. When they are 
taken sick they go to bed & there lye untill they dye or recover & cannot 
be persuaded to the contrary, although many of them were dispatched 
thereby. Above one half of them are dead, one reason & the chiefest was 
seeing they were twice as many as ought to have been on a healthful 


ship. 


7 Petiver to Lawson, Nov. 14, 1709. Sloane 3337, fols. 74-5. 


28 Vincent H. Todd (ed. and transl.), Christoph von Graffenried’s Account of the Founding 
of New Bern, Raleigh, 1920, pp. 225, 226, 293, 360-2, 373, 392; Colonial Records of North 
Carolina, I, 736-8, 741, 746-7, 786. 


2% Sloane 3337, fols. 97-v. 
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Lawson had been unable to keep “an exact dyary as you & 
I proposed until July last, when I began & shall very 
strictly commence it the year 1711 from the first of January 
with the weather & whatever happens worthy of notice in 
this Collony.” Moreover, he had made further resolves, 
and “if God prolongs my dayes my Intention is this: 


1st. To make a strict Collection of all the plants I can meet withall 
in Carolina, always keeping one of a sort by me, giving an account of 
the time & day they were gotten, when they first appear, in what sort 
of ground, with the flower, seed & disapear [when disappear?] & what 
medicinall uses the Indians or English make thereof to have the Accompt 
of the same & to let me know how near they agree with the European 
plants of the same species & wherein they differ. Besides I would send 
seeds of all the physicall plants & flowers to be planted in England. As 
for the trees the time they bud, flower, bring their ripe fruit & soil. I 
hope to comply with most of them this year 1711. 

2ndly. Beasts the most easy to discover fully their kinds &c seing 
they are not as many as the other tribes are. 

3dly. Birds to procure all of this place both land & water fouls from 
the Eagle to the wren to know if possible the age they arrive to, how & 
where they build their nests, of what material & form. The colour of their 
Eggs and time of their Incubation, & flight, their food, beauty, & colour, 
of what medicinall uses if any, if rarely designed & to the Life this would 
illustrate such a history very much, their musicall notes & cryes must not 
be omitted, which of them abide with us all the year & those that go 
away, and what strange birds, tempestuous weather, winds, unusual 
seasons & other accidents affords us. 

4thly. Fishes their species, names here how far they agree with those 
of Europe & wherein not, their food, unusuall haunts, taste, virtues, time 
of brood & running to scawne as they call it, what are all the year when in 
season which of them delight in salt water & of others in fresh streams, 
Lakes, ponds &c. What species are found in ponds that are often 
destitute of water in dry seasons, whether spawn may be transported 
for propagating strange species of fish & how far. 

sth. Insects. the months they appear to us in, the places of their 
resort, how they breed & what changes they undergo, their food, make, 
and parts: this may be very well done by having a many small Phyols of 
boxes with discriptions of every insect conteyned in each bottle & when 
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you receave them you rank them on wyer pins in little drawers as you 
think fitt, having the notes constantly by you. 

Fossils, as earth, shells, stones, mettalls, minerall, stratas, paints, 
Phisicall Earths, where & when found & what subterranean matters are 
yet discovered & what methods has been theretofore taken to discover & 
work mines of all sorts. 

Of the Nature of soyles & Land what agriculture they are most fitt for, 
as to orchards, Gardens, grass, pasturage, Exotick plants, how they 
thrive & what species may be expected to agree best with this Climate, 
as fruits, lumber, trees for pleasure, grain of all sorts, garden seeds & seeds 
of all useful sorts of Grasses, of the nature and disposition of our spon- 
taneous Vines, if they are to be meleorated & made profitable and how. 
Which is the best way to bring in forraign vines that they may thrive, 
whether by the seed or by slips or roots. How fruit came first from the 
seed to be meleorated to the perfection they are at now in Europe. I 
think grafting not so absolutely necessary in hott climates as in cold 
since the best peaches & apples I ever saw are eat in Carolina come from 
the seed which will not do (I presume) in great Brittain. As to the Vine 
a great help might be had from the Event the planters of Madeira, Cape 
of Good Hope, & other new collonies had in planting them were we 
acquainted therewith. Of the making wine, its ripeness & fermentation, 
the making of fruit as raisins, figgs, prunes &c an account of this kind 
would be extremely pleasant & profitable. 

The present state of such a new country as this with weather each 
day & month affoards in season for fruits, fish, fowl, etc, the way of 
living, cookery, dayry, seasons of planting, reaping, advancement of 
trade, increase of stocke of cattle, sheep, &c. what designs are in hand to 
Inrich the Country & what experiments have been made and how far 
they have answered the design; then buildings, fencings, fortifications, 
Improvements of barren lands, dreyning of marshes and other improve- 
ments, what rivers, mountains, valleys, nations of Indians, mineral 
waters, springs, cataracts, and other natural rarities are discovered, 
what other accidents are of moment as to the sick, who died and who re- 
covered and what means were used for the same either by the Christian 
or Indian practitioner. These transactions being faithfully communi- 
cated to you and such ingenious gentlemen of the Royal Society with 
their remarks on these same will lay a foundation towards a compleat 
history of these parts which I heartily wish I may live to see publisht. 
I shall be ready and glad at all times when I can with my mite be any- 
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ways serviceable towards compleating so good an undertaking. I shall 
be glad at all times when opportunity serves to hear from you and Mr. 
Bellers * and to have your instructions. I have some more plants 
collected but the books being not full I omit sending them until com- 
pleated. Sir, pardon this freedom I take with you. I only tell you my 
intentions and beg your advice and am and shall ever remain to the 
utmost of my power sir your most humble servant to command. 
John Lawson™" 

Mr. Lawson did not survive to carry out his ambitious 
intentions. On an expedition up the Neuse River to collect 
some wild grapes in the following September (1711), he was 
seized by the Tuscarora Indians who, enraged by his ill 
treatment of them in land transactions, put him to death on 
September 22nd. Scarcely two months earlier he had sent 
Mr. Petiver “by our Governour’s Lady one book of plants 
very Lovingly packt up,” and had expressed the hope that 
he would soon hear again from his London friend.** Petiver 
received the plants in March, 1711/2, and simultaneously 
learned of Lawson’s death. He was moved, although his 
sorrow arose more, it would appear, from the loss to natural 
history than from the loss of his friend. “The Death of 
these good Friends,” he wrote to Bobart, “& the dilatory 


performances of many of my living ones quite disheartens 
me, so that nothing but the glimmerings of Peace & a South 
Sea Trade gives me hopes of a faint recovery.” 

A combination of factors and persons produced an inter- 
related group of Petiver correspondents in South Carolina 
in the late 1690’s and at the turn of the century. First, 
perhaps, in point of time, was Robert Stephens of Goose 


* Fettiplace Bellers (1687-17507), F.R.S., philosophical writer and minor dramatist. 
See the D.N.B. 

%1 Sloane 4064, fols. 249-50; partially copied in ibid., fol. 267. 

2 Sloane 40064, fol. 264. 

Petiver to Bobart, March 8, 1711/2. Sloane 3338, fol. 37. Petiver later acknowledged 
gifts from “My Late curious Friend Mr. John Lawson,” in Phil. Trans., No. 346, XXIX, 
355 (Nov.—Dec., 1715). 
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Creek, who had contributed to Martin Lister’s shell collec- 
tions for some years. In September, 1697, Petiver joined 
with Lister to urge Stephens to supply specimens for 
Petiver’s “Centuries,” in which a Carolina shell lent by 
Dr. Lister had already been described.** Petiver subse- 
quently catalogued thirty-eight plants from Goose Creek, 
although Mr. Stephens refused to contribute shortly after 
1700, saying that Mr. Petiver did not remunerate him suffi- 
ciently for seeds and plants and that he would collect them in 
the future only “to please himself, & oblige one or two 
particular friends.” 

In the meantime, however, Robert Rutherford, the ship 
surgeon, had turned up in Charleston, collected some butter- 
flies for Mr. Petiver, and persuaded George Francklyn, an 
apothecary, to gather “simples” and to communicate with 


the London collector.** Almost simultaneously, Edmund 
Bohun, who had known Petiver in London in 1698 and had 
accompanied him and “halfe a dozen hearty Friends” on 


botanizing expeditions, went to Carolina with the resolve to 
collect specimens of all sorts for his London friends.” Bohun 
soon enlisted the enthusiastic aid of Robert Ellis, and when 
Captain William Walker arrived in Charleston in April, 
1700, he found an unusual coterie of naturalists collecting 
for and in correspondence with Mr. Petiver.** Sir Nathaniel 
Johnson, the Governor, also entered the scene, at least to 
the extent of giving his blessing to the collecting expeditions 
of Bohun and Ellis, of expressing for Mr. Petiver “a great 
esteem for the person and his character,” and of soliciting 


4 Sloane 3333, fols. 108, 266v-7; Musei Petiveriani ... Secunda? Tertia, No. 125, p. 19. 

* Sloane 3330, fol. 846; Robert Ellis to Petiver, April 25, 1704. Sloane 4064, fol. 2. 

“6 Musei Petiveriani . . . Quarta ‘2 Quinta, back fly-leaf, unp.; Sloane 3324, fols. 75-8; 
Francklyn to Petiver, May 2, 1700, Sloane 3321, fol. 44. 

* Petiver to Bohun, n.d. (c. Feb.-March, 1698/9). Sloane 3333, fol. 275; Bohun to 
Petiver, Charleston, §. C., March 8, 1699/1700. Sloane 3321, fol. 33. 

“8 Halsteed to Petiver, Charleston, S. C., May 1, 1700. Sloane 4063, fol. 18. 
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garden seeds and advice on the selection of a gardener from 
him.*® In 1701, Ellis prevailed upon his “good Friend,” 
Captain Thomas Walker, who had a plantation in New 
Providence, to collect from that island for Petiver; and 
three years later, after “the Enemy” had taken over New 
Providence, Walker retired to Charleston, where he joined 
his efforts with those of his Carolina friends in Petiver’s 
behalf. 

Members of this group continued to contribute to James 
Petiver’s stock of specimens and scientific communications 
until 1710, although their enthusiasm and vigor fell off 
rapidly after 1705. Edmund Bohun was the most faithful, 
possibly because he refreshed his interest by occasional trips 
to England. Robert Ellis dropped out of the exchange 
after 1705; “brother” George Francklyn, the Charleston 
apothecary, returned to England after a few years and 
settled at Downton, in Wiltshire; and Robert Rutherford, 
Captain Halsteed, and Captain Walker flitted in and out of 
Charleston as the trade of their ships dictated. Taken al- 
together, however, the group added greatly to Mr. Petiver’s 
store in the early 1700’s, and they received that publicity 
which Petiver usually bestowed upon his donors. Ruther- 
ford was acknowledged both in the Musei Petiveriani and in 
Petiver’s printed list of butterflies. George Francklyn, “my 
kind Friend,” was thanked in Mr. Petiver’s eighth “‘Cen- 
tury.” Messrs. Ellis and Bohun were thrice cited, once for 
an “elegant Fly,” and twice for other insects contributed; 
and Edmund Bohun was singled out for recognition for his 
gift of “Bohun’s yellow spotted Carolina Butterfly” in 


“9 Letters of both Bohun and Ellis to Petiver, Spring, 1700. Sloane 3321, fols. 39, 40, 41, 
81. 

2% Walker to Petiver, New Providence, Nov. 13, 1701. Sloane 4063, fol. 123; see also 
Sloane 4064, fol. 58; and Journal-Book, XI, 8 (Royal Society), which records a letter from 
Walker and some New Providence plants presented by Petiver to the Society (Dec. 30, 
1702). 
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Petiver’s Gazophlacium.*"* On at least two occasions, also, 
Mr. Petiver displayed his specimens before the Royal 
Society and read communications from his Carolina corre- 
spondents.”®? 

Captain William Halsteed appears to have been the inter- 
mediary who enlisted for Mr. Petiver the cooperation of two 
other exceptionally active correspondents in South Carolina. 
One of these was Madame Hannah Williams; the other was 
the Reverend Mr. Joseph Lord. To these was added, in 
1706, Mr. Daniel Henchman; and, as these three persons 
occasionally cooperated in their endeavors, they formed a 
second group of Carolinians that, over the years between 
1701 and 1713, contributed greatly to Mr. Petiver’s knowl- 
edge of the natural history of Carolina. 

Madame Williams sent a collection of butterflies to 
Petiver by Captain Halsteed in 1701. As the collection 
included several that were new to Petiver, he was greatly 
delighted with it and promptly returned his printed direc- 
tions for collecting, preserving, and packing specimens with 
a request for more.* With this exchange began a corre- 
spondence that continued for many years. Madame 
Williams subsequently expanded her field to include snakes, 
lizards, scorpions, plants, shells, and Indian items, such as 
an “Indian King’s Tobacco Pipe,” a “Queen’s Petticoat” 
made of moss, and a variety of Indian herbs and medicines. 
Mr. Petiver, in return, sent collector’s supplies, newssheets, 
copies of his “Centuries” and “Decades,” and supplies of 
drugs from his apothecary shop. In 1705, Madame Williams 
complained of trouble with her spleen, asked for medicine 


%! See Musei Petiveriani, pp. 68, 69, 71, 76, 93; Sloane 3324, fols. 75-8; Samuel Eveleigh 
and a Mr. Cooper also belonged to the Charleston group, although they appear to have 
been of ephemeral significance. See Sloane 3321, fols. 200~-v; 3332, fol. 49v. 

%2 Journal-Book, IX, 265; X, 222. 


%8 Petiver to Hannah Williams, May 22, 17034, fols. 67v-8.1. Sloane 33 
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to cure it, and suggested that she could profitably peddle 
Petiver’s prepared medicines among her friends and return 
him the proceeds of the sales. Petiver responded with 
“some Hysterick pills & others for your head & stomach,” 
and sent a few other medicinal items for possible sale. The 
exchange languished for a time before 1713, evidently be- 
cause Madame Williams had heard a premature report of 
Petiver’s death. Her son visited England that year (1713), 
discovered that the report was erroneous, made Mr. Petiver’s 
acquaintance, and led to the resumption of the corre- 
spondence.” 

Joseph Lord, the son of a cordwainer of Charlestown, 
Massachusetts, and graduate of Harvard College in 1691, 
was a schoolmaster at Dedham and later at Dorchester 
before he was ordained minister (October 22, 1695) and 
accompanied five other New Englanders as a missionary to 
Charleston, South Carolina, in December, 1695. ‘There he 
settled in a town later named Dorchester, about twenty 
miles from Charleston on the east bank of the Ashley 
River.** In 1701, perhaps at the hands of Madame Wil- 
liams, he met Captain William Hal :teed, who persuaded him 
to send to James Petiver five quires of dried Carolina plants 
which he had collected. Petiver acknowledged their receipt in 
a letter to Lord of May 20, 1701, expressing much pleasure 
with the collection, “which I understand by him [Captain 
Halsteed] I am obliged to you for as also for Collecting most 
of them yourself.”” He announced his intention of printing 
accounts of the plants in his Gazophlacium, stated his pleas- 
ure at the prospect of a settled correspondence with a person 
of such obvious “character & Merrit,” and added: 


% The letters between Petiver and Madame Williams are in Sloane 3334, fols. 67v-8; 
3335, fols. 39v-41; 3339, fols. 87-8; 4064, fols. 53, 63. 

%6 C. K. Shipton, sketch of Joseph Lord, in the continuation of J. L. Sibley, Biographical 
Sketches of Graduates of Harvard University, IV, 101-6 (Cambridge, 1933). 
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There hath as yet been very little published concerning the Animals, 
Vegetables & Fossills of America. I have amongst other things in our 
Philosophical Transactions made some small attempts towards the 
Natural History of Mary-land, which I herewith send you & hope with 
your assistance & frequent transmitting me whatever you shall meet with, 
to be better able to perform greater things for Carolina. 

You have already, Sir, so well begun there needs noe further directions 
but that you will be pleased to make your Collections monthly by which 
we shall know the true Season when every Tree & Herb produces its 
Flower & Fruit. 

To this letter the Reverend Mr. Lord replied on January 6, 
1701/2, as follows: 

In September I rec’d your Letter Dated May 2oth, 1701: In which I 
find you expressing your apprehensions of Obligation to me for Collecting 
of Some Plants & my Remarks upon them; which, tho I did indeed 
collect, & make remarks upon them, yet I think not worthy the Appella- 
tion of unmerited Favor; especially considering that as you were un- 
known to me, & I reckoned not on being this way made known to your 
self (having never, that I know of, seen Major Halstead) my design in 
collecting them was, only that I might make known what Plants were 
here that so such Vertues [as] are not yet known might be enquired into; 
& therefore your Printing of the Rarities that you receive answers my 
Design in collecting them; only I desire it may be done without the men- 
tion of my name.” ... If your Design (as you hint) be to write a 
Natural History of Carolina, I suppose whatsoever grows Naturally in 
the Country may be acceptable to you.... In your Letter I found 
enclosed an Extract of a Letter from Dr. Bullivant to your self, contain- 
ing some remarks he made in New England, upon which (being myself 
a New-Englander by Birth) I shall make some remark.... I should be 
glad to obtain several things (as Gum Fraganth, Galbanum, Mastick, 
Rhubarb, Elaterium, Agarick &c).... [I send] some of the Moss of our 
Countrey, which I suppose to arise of seed sown on the Branches of 
trees, where the Bark is Rough, by means of the wind blowing it off from 


other trees. . . . 


% Sloane 3334, fols. 63v—4. 
%' Lord altered this in a letter of May 3, 1704, saying, “you may use your pleasure as to 
publishing my name.” Sloane 4064, fol. 4. 


%8 Sloane 4062, fol. 132. 
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Mr. Lord wrote yearly to Petiver until 1711 when, having 
heard the same rumor of Petiver’s death that Madame 
Williams had credited, he left off the correspondence.* The 
activity of the French and Spanish fleets during the War 
of Spanish Succession (“Queen Anne’s War’) constantly 
threatened the exchange, and several collections were lost, 
especially items sent by Mr. Petiver to Carolina. The 
exchange was remarkable, however, not only because of the 
faithfulness of the correspondents but also because of the 
variety and quantity of collections sent by the Reverend 
Mr. Lord and the unusual quality of the latter’s observa- 
tions and remarks. Mr. Lord had little formal knowledge 
of botany. Indeed, he wrote to Mr. Petiver (April 10, 
1705) that: 

I have but little skill in Natural Productions, & have very few advantages 
to increase my skill (Books of that nature not being here to be bought, & 
Gerrard’s Herbal [John Gerard, Herbal, or General History of Plants, 
London, 1597] which I had borrowed, & was the only considerable help 
I had to get such skill by being called for by the owner) & by that means 
I am not capable of ranking them under their Proper Heads. 

And again, he said (August 7, 1707) that “the only book that 
I have that describes Herbs is Culpepper’s English Physi- 
cian” [Nicholas Culpeper, The English Physician Enlarged, 
London, 1653]. Still, his acute powers of observation and his 


eagerness to learn went far to outweigh his antiquated 
reference books, and he sought to keep abreast of Mr. 
Petiver with regard to Carolina plants. On May 11, 1702, 
he wrote: 


* Lord’s letters to Petiver (which are extant) are, in chronological order, in: Sloane 
4063, fol. 155 (May 11, 1702); 4064, fol. 4. (May 3, 1704); 1bid., fol. 69 (April 10, 1705; 
published in the S.C. Hist. and Genealogical Magazine, X XI, 50-1; 3335, fols. 42-v (Nov. 
17, 1706); 4064, fol. 148 (Aug. 7, 1707); ibid., fol. 192 (March 7, 1708/9; published in 
S. C. Hist. and Gen. Mag., XX1, 6-8); 3337, fols. 97v-8v (March 15, 1709/10); 4064, fol. 
233 (Aug. 9, 1710; published in S. C. Hist. and Gen. Mag., XX1, 8-9); 4064, fol. 258 (March 
15, 1710/1). Petiver wrote, Dec. 14, 1713, having thought Lord dead until he was in- 
formed to the contrary by Madame Williams’s son (Sloane 3330, fol. 88). In 1717, Lord 
returned to New England, where he lived until 1748. 
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Here are so many Plants growing commonly in our Woods & Plantations 
that I shall send you ere long some hundreds of Species; & my de- 
sire is that if you know the names & vertues of any which I give no 
name unto, that you would please to let me know them also. I have 
often thought it a very difficult [thing] to find the Tribe to which Plants 
belong. 


Mr. Lord’s interest stemmed in part, no doubt, from the 
fact that he served as physician to the bodies of his flock as 
well as for their souls. But it went farther than that, for 
Lord read with a critical eye the accounts of natural history 
which Mr. Petiver sent to him; and he sought to amplify and 
to correct statements he read in Petiver’s “Centuries,” in the 
Gazophlacium, and in the other works that he received by 
Petiver’s hand. Indeed, from the queries, observations, and 
comments found in Mr. Lord’s communications, one is led 
to conclude that Mr. Petiver must have placed Mr. Lord 
alongside the Reverend Mr. Banister of Virginia as his most 
stimulating correspondents among the permanent residents 
of the American Colonies. 

It seems likely that conversations with Mr. Lord—possi- 
bly even a suggestion by him—led Daniel Henchman to 
write to Mr. Petiver on June 1, 1706. ‘There exist, however, 
certain doubts about this correspondence, stemming from 
the questionable probity of Mr. Henchman himself. The 
first and only letter from Henchman that James Petiver 
received was dated from Silk Hope, South Carolina, June 1, 
1706, was marked received as of November 2oth following, 
and was labelled “‘Letter the 4th.” But Petiver’s papers do 
not contain the first three of Henchman’s letters, and Mr. 
Petiver, in acknowledging the letter of June 1, 1706, stated 
that he had not received the first three. Moreover, it was 
more than a year afterwards before the Reverend Mr. Lord 
mentioned Henchman in his letters to Petiver. On August 
7, 1707, Lord wrote as follows: 
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I have no acquaintance with any [of the natural history] that go far 
into the country; but one Mr. Daniel Henchman has shewed me several 
things which he has collected having been himself more than 300 miles 
in the countrey, which he tells me he intends to send to the Royal 
Society. He is now my next neighbor, & might, I suppose, do as much 
that way as any that is in the countrey, having acquaintance with those 
that go to trade with the Indians. 


It is possible, of course, that Henchman’s first three letters 
were lost in transit, as many were lost during those years of 
warfare. It is also possible, as was suggested by Mr. Lord, 
that the previous letters had been addressed to the Royal 
Society, and not to Mr. Petiver directly—although the 
Royal Society’s collections have revealed no such letters, nor 
do the Secretaries’ minutes contain any references to them. 
And it is possible that Henchman may have referred to 
previous letters that never actually existed as a means of 
impressing Mr. Petiver with his promise as a virtuoso, 
although the evidence is too imperfect to justify any such 
unkind conclusion. 

Even so, Daniel Henchman’s record, insofar as it is 
known, was not altogether savory. Born in 1677 in Boston, 
Massachusetts, the son of Daniel Henchman, a school 
teacher who relieved the tedium of the classroom with the 
excitement of fighting Indians, Daniel, Jr., was to have 
graduated from Harvard College in the Class of 1696. 
Shortly before graduation, however, he was dismissed from 
the College for theft; and, with his reputation thus marred 
in New England, he shipped to Charleston, South Carolina, 
where he became an Indian trader. By 1705 he was in the 
service of Governor Nathaniel Johnson, acting as the latter’s 
agent in the negotiations leading to the English alliance 
with the Creek Indians at Coweta Town in August, 1705. 

There can be little doubt that Henchman had travelled 
more widely on the Carolina frontiers and among the 
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southern Indians than any Englishman in communication 
with Mr. Petiver. But his own account of his travels is 
difficult to follow, partly because of uncertainty as to the 
location of some of the Indian towns said to have been 
visited, partly because of the author’s pains to emphasize 
his vigilant attention to natural history, and partly because 
the statements as to the distances t:aversed are both contra- 
dictory and incredible. It is diilicult to believe that any 
Englishman, in 1704 to 1705, had gone five to six hundred 
miles “beyond any English plantation into the Continent” 
and has opened up a “‘safe trade” with a multitude of Indian 
tribes “‘for near Eight Hundred miles from the most frontier 
Plantations in this Province directly West’! Mr. Lord’s 
statement that Henchman had been “‘more than 300 miles 
in the Countrey” is more plausible. Did Henchman count 
his round-trip journey when he described it to Mr. Petiver? 

Mr. Henchman stated that his first three letters had 
related accounts of the Indian allies (Creeks), and “Show 
much the English Empire has been in these parts enlarged 
since the Honorable Sir Nathaniel Johnson has been the 
Governor ot this Province.’ Elsewhere in the English 
Colonies discoveries had been made in the pursuit of “‘en- 
larging Trade” by Indian traders and agents who were 
generally ignorant and unable to make significant dis- 
coveries in natural history; but Daniel Henchman, “with 
Indefatigable pains both day & Night labour’d to make such 
Discoveries and Observations as may render me in some 


respect serviceable to my Country.” And whereas most of 
the materials published about the Indians and the natural 
history of America were “very imperfect and mostly con- 


2 The letter is in Sloane 3321, fols. 196-9. It directed Petiver to address Henchman at 
“Sir Nathaniel Johnson’s, Knt & Govr, where I reside.” Henchman enclosed a copy of the 
address to the Governor sent by the Indian chiefs’ council at Coweta Town. For bio- 


graphical data about Henchman, see C. K. Shipton in the continuation of Sibley, op. 
cit., IV, 297-8. 
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jectured or Romantick,” his own observations were care- 
fully made and attested by witnesses. 

He told of a journey made in the winter of 1705, when he 
had travelled about a thousand miles into the territories of 
half a dozen Indian “nations,” studying the natural history 
of the regions visited and perfecting a map of the country. 
He planned to publish an account of this journey. Again, 
in 1705, he had resided at a town called “Kyallegy in the 
Toquebatche Nation,” from which he had “‘made a progress 
of many hundreds of Miles in these parts.” He had kept 
“jornals” of his travels, promised to accomplish more “‘than 
have yet ever been made,” and stated that “were I but, 
sufficiently, encouraged, I would loose my Head without 
regrett” to natural history. He had learned some of the 
Indian language, had won the good-will of chiefs, had made 
much progress in writing a general history of “these Na- 
tions,” had collected plants and minerals together with 
information about their “virtues” which, by his own experi- 
ments, he had found to be “‘very wonderfull and almost past 
belief.”” He planned to prepare a “Medicus Occidentalis,” 
and “resolved to lay aside all by-Ends of Trade,” even if he 
lost £200 a year by it, to reveal “for the Publick Benefit, 
what by a more than ordinary Providence I had been the 
spectator of.” He had thoughts of going to England, “‘but 
that I fear being presst and carried in the Service’; he 
was confident that he could be of greater service to Queen 
and country “in other ways.”’ However, he had adopted 
Mr. Petiver as his “patron,” and if Petiver would get him 
a pass “not to be presst” from the Lord High Admiral, 
he would go to England to reveal directly the wonders that 
he had seen. In the meantime, he would send collections as 
opportunity offered, asked that if Mr. Petiver published any 
of his communications he would edit them to free them of 
“tautologies” and “barbarisms,” begged Petiver to place 
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before the Royal Society whatever “you think will favour 
my Designs” and referred again to the collections he had 
made, “‘some of which I have brought 6 or 700 miles by 
Land out of the Continent.” 

Mr. Petiver replied to Henchman’s “curious” letter on 
December 16, 1706, expressing pleasure at the prospect of 
corresponding with such an intelligent observer. But he 
had not received the earlier letters mentioned nor the collec- 
tion of plants which Henchman reported that he had sent. 
Two days later Petiver presented Henchman’s letter to the 
Royal Society.*" After that, almost two years passed before 
Petiver wrote again, this time (November, 1708) to say 
again that he had not received the first three letters to which 
Henchman had referred and to ask for a “more frequent 
Correspondence with you both of Letters & things.’”? He 
sent Henchman some dried English plants, ‘‘as a Pattern,” 
together with John Ray’s Method of English Plants, some 
of his own “Tables” of American specimens, and some re- 
marks on shells and other formed stones “‘supposed to have 
been there ever since the Flood.”* Neither to the letter 
nor to the gifts, however, did Mr. Petiver receive any return 
from Daniel Henchman. During the winter of 1709-10 
Mr. Petiver heard that Henchman had suddenly died. He 
wrote to the Reverend Mr. Lord by a Captain Belcher who 
tells me Mr. Henchman dyed suddenly for which I am much concerned. 
I doubt not but he left behind some Collections of Nature which he 
formerly promised to send me & other Papers concerning his Travells up 
into the Countrey which if to be procured, I should be glad to have 
Coppies of which pray inquire after. 

To this request Mr. Lord replied on August 9, 1710. He 
confirmed the report of Henchman’s death (which had taken 

| Petiver’s reply is in Sloane 3335, fols. 46v-7; see also Journal-Book, XI, 106 (Royal 
Society Archives). 


% Sloane 3337, fol. 26. 
%3 Ibid., fols. 97v-8v. March 15, 1709/10. 
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place in November, 1709), and he promised to confer with 
Henchman’s wife and, if permitted, to copy any papers 
treating of natural history and forward them to Mr. Petiver. 
That Mr. Petiver received nothing only enlarges the sus- 
picion that Daniel Henchman was a braggart whose actual 
achievements in natural history feel far short of his reports 
thereon. 

Madame Hannah Williams and the Reverend Mr. Joseph 
Lord made contributions to Petiver’s Carolina collections 
which supplemented—if indeed they did not exceed—those 
of Bohun, Ellis, Francklyn, and the earlier group of Carolina 
correspondents. ‘To “Bohun’s Yellow spotted Carolina 
Butterfly” described in his Gazophlacium, Mr. Petiver subse- 
quently added “Williams’s Orange Girdled Carolina Butter- 
fly,” and the twentieth Table in his Pterigraphia Americana 
was dedicated “‘to that very obliging Gentlewoman Madame 
Hannah Williams at Carolina.”** The Reverend Mr. Lord 
was similarly honored. Mr. Petiver’s Gazophlacium de- 


scribed a variety of “Carolina Plants from Mr. Job Lord,” 
and the eighteenth Table of the Pterigraphia Americana 
was dedicated ‘“To that Curious Observer of Nature, Mr. 
Joseph Lord of Carolina.” Lastly, “An Account of some 
Shells and Animals, sent from Carolina to Mr. Petiver’’ from 
his correspondents there was published in the Philosophical 
Transactions for 1705." 


It would be futile to pretend that the correspondence, 
collections, and publications of James Petiver can be eval- 
uated with any degree of precision. It is easy to point to his 
collections which, said to have been larger than those of any 
man before him in England, amazed, entertained, and 
instructed untold numbers of observers in his day. And, 


%4 Gazophlacium, p. 93. 
%% Tbid., p. 96; Phil. Trans., No. 299, XXIV (London, 1705). 
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although he mishandled them so that their state of preserva- 
tion was precarious when Sir Hans Sloane acquired them 
after Petiver’s death, none the less their addition to Sloane’s 
collections helped to form the nucleus of the British Museum 
where, in some instances, they continue to amaze, entertain, 
and instruct observers to the present day.” 

Petiver’s published works can as easily be cited as ex- 
amples of his work in natural history. In spite of their 
undersized and sometimes imperfect cuts of specimens, and 
in spite of their now obsolete classifications, descriptions, 
and nomenclature, they presented to European eyes fresh 
data about hundreds of known items in natural history, and 
they set forth a few entirely new and theretofore unknown 
specimens. Important as these things were to students of 
natural history at the time, they were probably less signifi- 
cant than the fact that Petiver contributed materially to the 
establishment of system which, as Linnaeus later asserted, 
marked the beginnings of a golden age in the science of 
botany. To be sure, no fixed, final, or universally accepted 
system had yet been perfected either as regards taxonomy 
or nomenclature; but Petiver’s work helped to stimulate 
thought about these problems and to encourage the develop- 
ment of other systems, like those of Hermann, Rivinus, and 
Tournefort. Out of these gropings emerged, in time, the 
systems of Linnaeus and of the Jussieus—men who carried 
the art of plant description about as far as it could be 
taken within the doctrine of the fixity of species and without 
penetration into the secrets of organic structure as later 
developed by morphology. 

His contemporaries bestowed upon Mr. Petiver great 
praise and admiration. John Ray, who is generally ac- 
knowledged to have been the greatest English naturalist of 


% Pulteney, Hist. and Biog. Sketches of the Progress of Botany in England, II, 78-9. 
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the day, testified both in his published works and in his 
private letters to the generous aid he had received from 
James Petiver. In 1702, Ray spoke of Petiver as 

the best skilled in oriental & indeed in all exotick plants of any man I 
know, as having seen various specimens of the same species in all their 
states; & a man of the greatest correspondence of any in England as to 
these matters.” 

Samuel Dale, the younger Jacob Bobart, Edward Lhwyd, 
William Sherard, Richard Richardson, Sir Hans Sloane, 
and a number of lesser English figures in the study of natural 
history—not to mention the Royal Society of London or the 
Society of Apothecaries—all admired Mr. Petiver’s work 
and profited from it. A similar group in Scotland, including 
James Sutherland, Dr. Charles Preston, and James Hamil- 
ton, also exchanged specimens and communications with 
Petiver and expressed high regard for his work.”* ‘Tourne- 
fort, Vaillant, Nissole, Fagon, Jussieu, Father Plumier, and 
others of the French school were too proud to accord to an 


English apothecary any such acclaim as he received from 
his fellow-countrymen; but they corresponded with him 
freely, and they exchanged specimens with him, even when 
their nations were at war; and Father Plumier went so far 
as to name one of his genera of new American ferns the 


%7 See Ray to Petiver, Black Notley, [?] 25, 1702. Sloane 4063, fol. 187; same to same, 
May 17, 1704: “{I] return you many thanks for the great pains you have taken to enrich 
my History with such a multitude of rare & nondescript plants from China, India, Africa & 
America... .” Sloane 4064, fol.9. For some of the other private and public acknowledg- 
ments of Petiver’s help, see Sloane 4063, fols. 77-8, 80, 85, 88, 137, 182, 198, 207-10, 226, 
227, 232; Pulteney, Hist. and Biog. Sketches, 1, 263-5; I, 57-8. 


8 Preston made a useful criticism of Petiver in a letter to him of Sept. 8, 1701: “I find 
also you have taken the same freedom of Dr. Turnefort in baptizing your plants after the 
names of your friends and benefactors (which is not amiss) but with this Difference that 
where Turnefort baptizes a new genus after his name he ordinarily gives the character 
whereby to Distinguish it from the other genus’s but you are pleased only to give us the 
bare names and Leave us to Seek for the character Somewhere else. ... You are a Little too 
hard upon the Doctor [Plunkenet] for how easy is it even for the best botanist to be mis- 
taken .. . in the Description of a plant from a Dry and Imperfect Specimen, considering 
the Difficulty in giving exact Descriptions even from live plants... .” Sloane 4063, 
fols. 117-8. 
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Petiveria. In Holland, Vincent, Ruysch, Commelin, 
Hermann, and Seba; in Italy, the aged Paul Boccone and 
the Drs. Philippe Bonanni and Bruno Tozzi; in Sweden, 
Claus Rudbeck, who was later Linnaeus’s mentor—these 
and many other Europeans were admirers who recognized 
in James Petiver an industrious, intelligent, and serious 
fellow-worker.?” ‘Through his efforts they were better 
informed of events taking place in the world of natural 
science, and by his hand they were introduced to much that 
was new from the Far East and from the English Colonies in 
America. As a leavening agent in Europe, James Petiver’s 
influence can hardly be exaggerated. 

In the English Colonies and factories overseas, however, 
Mr. Petiver performed services of a more fundamental 
nature. The study of natural history would have continued 
in Europe without James Petiver’s accelerating efforts; but 
it would have advanced on a far narrower front overseas and 
in many places it would not have been pursued at all in 
Petiver’s day without the zealous promotion emanating 
from the Sign of the White Cross in Aldersgate Street in 
London. Petiver’s vigilant, even nagging, correspondence 
served to introduce the study of natural science, to under- 
score its importance, and to suggest something of its meth- 
odology to scores of colonials. He presented it as a serious 
study, worthy of sustained effort, for the ultimate benefit of 
mankind. He sought to keep his correspondents informed of 
the new developments in the Old World; to introduce to the 
Old World new data obtained from the New; to incorporate 
that which was new, from whatever source, into the swelling 
stream of natural knowledge; and to build up a community 


% Pulteney, op. cit., II, 43, 50; ““Delineations Plantarum Americanarum auctore Carolo 
Plumier, ’’ Sloane 4017, 116 fols. 


Dr. Tozzi, with Latin effusion, assured Petiver in a letter of July 15, 1714, that “what- 
ever I shall observe in Natural things I shall observe them for you.” Sloane 3340, fol. 26v. 
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of scholars and observers in the Old World, in the Colonies 
and trading centers overseas, and among those of Europe 
and the rest of the world. The extraordinarily wide response 
that he elicited was a monument to his industry and to his 
methods. How far beyond his correspondents the interest and 
enthusiasm in natural science extended is impossible to say; 
but it does not seem improbable that men like Bullivant in 
New England, Jones in Maryland, Banister in Virginia, 
Lord in Carolina, and the host of others both on the Conti- 
nent and in the West Indies discussed natural history with 
their friends and neighbors and built up a kind of intellectual 
hinterland of interest in and receptivity to scientific affairs. 
By such means the new science was planted across the seas, 
and an important concomitant of European civilization was 
carried into the whole world. In this aspect of the European- 
ization of the world, both in the Americas and in the Far 
East, James Petiver performed a major function in his 
generation. 


James PEeTIVER 


Appendix I 


Check List of James Petiver’s Correspondents 
in the New World 


Several of Petiver’s contributors were recognized in his published 
works, although no correspondence with them exists. This is especially 
true with regard to ship-masters and ship-surgeons with whom, probably, 
Petiver’s communications were verbal. In some other cases the corre- 
spondence is confined to a letter or two from Petiver with no indication 
of a reply from the addressee. The following list includes all the Ameri- 
can contributors and correspondents discovered among Petiver’s literary 
remains, with the places from which they made contributions and the 
approximate dates of their communication. 


I. ITt1NERANTS 
(Ship-Masters, Ship-Surgeons, Servants of Trading Companies, 
and others without a fixed abode) 
George Alfrey, ship-surgeon with Edmond Halley on the 

Paramour Pink; South Atlantic and Brazil ; ak 1698-99 
Robert Barkley, ship-surgeon; Jamaica . . . . 1710 
William Brown, ship-surgeon; Jamaica... ¢. 1710 
Joseph Burnett, surgeon in the employ of the South Sea 

Company, Porto Bello a 1716 ff. 
Charles Combs, ship surgeon; Marylead ond Guinea = c. 1698 
Mr. Cook, surgeon in the employ of the South Sea Company, 

Capt. Dover, surgeon ‘and acter of the South Sea Company, 

James Frazer, ship surgeon; Jamaica « 
William Halsteed, ship-master; South Carolina 1699-1704 
George Harris, Petiver’s servant who accompanied Edmond 

Halley on the Paramour Pink; South Atlantic and Brazil 1698-99 
William Hay, ship surgeon; Newfoundland . 
David Patton, surgeon of the H.M.S. Elizabeth; Vera Cruz 1715 
Richard Planer, ship surgeon; Cartagena ._. ha c. 1714 
Patrick Rattray, ship-master; Jamaica and Virginie . « 1694-99 
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Robert Rutherford, ship surgeon; South Carolina and 
Massachusetts Bay 

George Searle, ship-master; Antigua and Jamaica 

John Smart, ship surgeon in the employ of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company; Hudson’s Bay 

Archibald Stuart, _ surgeon in the employ of the Darien 
Company 

William Toller, surgeon in n the employ of the South Sea 
Company; Buenos Aires 

William Walker, ship-master; South Carolina 

Dr. James Wallace, ship surgeon in the employ of the 
Darien Company 

Jonathan Whicker, ship-master; ‘St. ‘Christopher’ Island 


II. Anticua 
Mrs. Rachel Chapman . . 1712 
Dr. John Douglas, surgeon to the Governor . « EI7I2-15 
Capt. Thomas and Rachael Grigg, Parham Plantation Loe 1712-16 
Daniel Mackenning . . . ..... . . « « 1694-95 
Mrs. Rawlins ¢. 1712 
Mr. Rickets, “Gardiner to o Mr. Gale at Falmouth” ove 1708 


III. Barsapos 
John Dudgeon, Jr., mesthent at  Beidqntow n 1703 
Joseph Gibbs . . . . 1700 
James Reed (or Rheed) . 1689-90 
William Stratton ¢. 1700 
Capt. John Walduck, “Rupert $ Fort i in Leeward of Barbados” 1710 ff. 
James Weir . ... 1696 


IV. Bermupas 


V. JAMAICA 
Henry Barham, F.R.S. 
Anthony Biggs and Anthony Biss, Ie. Spanish Tows 


[Oct., 
1698 ff. 
1709-14 

c. 1710 

1707 

1716 

1700 

c. 1706 

c. 1702 

‘ ¢. 1710 
1697-98 
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Allen Broderick, Spanish Town 
W. Burdon 

Madame Carter 

Dr. David Crawford, Port Royal 

John Fenwick and Roger Fenwick, Spanish Town 
Dr. Thomas Hoy, F.R.S. 


The Reverend Mr. Henry Pasmore : 
The Reverend Mr. John Smyth, Port Royal —" 
Capt. Wentworth, of “the Governour Brigadier Hamilton’s 


Regiment” 
The Reverend Mr. James W hite, Rector of the Parish of Vere 


VI. 
Stephen Bordley, Chester River, Kent County 
Isaac?, Petiver’s “Butterfly Boy” 


The Reverend Mr. Hugh on Christ Church, Calvert County 1696-1702 


Dr. David Krieg . 
James Miller . 
William Vernon, on leave Cambridge ‘ 


VII. Massacuusetts Bay 
Benjamin Bullivant, Boston apothecary 
The Reverend Mr. Cotton Mather, Boston 
Hezekiah Usher 


VIII. New Provipence Is_tanp 


John Graves 
Capt. Thomas mov wel to South Carolina) 


IX. New 
The Reverend Dr. Alexander Innis, Boscobel House, near 
Hampstead, Long Island . 


X. Nortu CaRouina 
John Lawson, Surveyor-General of North Carolina 


XI. PENNSYLVANIA 
Cadwallader Colden (later of New York) 
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1697 
1700-03 
1696 
1707-12 
1698 
1716 
1698 
1693-96 


1710 
1715 


1706-09 
1698 


1698 
¢. 1700 
1698 


. 1696-1701 


1715 
1696 


¢. 1705 
1701-04 


1692-95 
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XII. St. CuristopuHer’s IsLanp 
Rice Fellows 


XIII. Sourn Carouina 
Edmund Bohun 
Mr. Cooper 
Robert Ellis 
Samuel Eveleigh . . . 
George Francklyn, Apothecary, Charleston 
Daniel Henchman, Silk Hope , 
The Reverend Mr. Joseph Lord, Dorchester 
Robert Stephens, Goose Creek . 
Madame Hannah Williams . 


XIV. Surinam 


James Parter . 


XV. VirciInia 
The Reverend Mr. John Banister 
James Brodie . 
William Byrd II 
James Marshall 
Peter Park 


[Oct., 


1714-15 


1699 ff. 
¢. 1700 
1700 ff. 

1706 
1700 ff. 

1706 
1701-13 


. 1697-1700 


1701 ff. 


1696-97 


1689-92 
c. 1697 


. 1689-1710 


¢. 1697 


. ¢. 1697-98 
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“Brief Directions for the Easie Making and Pre- 
serving Collections of all Natural Curiosities For 
James Petiver Fellow of the Royal Society London’” 


All small Animals, as Beasts, Birds, Fishes, Serpents, Lizards, and 
other Fleshy Bodies capable of corruption, are certainly preserved in 
Rack, Rum, Brandy or any other Spirits; but where these are not easily 
to be had, a strong Pickle, or Brine of Sea Water may serve; to every 
Gallon of which, put 3 or 4 Handfulls of common or Bay Salt, with a 
Spoonful or two of Allom powderd, if you have any, and so sent them in 
any Pot, Bottle, Jarr, &c. close stopt, Cork’d and Rosin’d. N.B. You 
may often find in the Stomachs of Sharks, and other great Fish, which 
you catch at Sea, divers strange Animals not easily to be met with else- 
where; which pray look for, and preserve as above. 


As to fowls, those that are large, if we cannot have their cases whole, 
their Head, Leggs, or Wings, will be acceptable, but smaller Birds are 
easily sent entire, by putting them in Spirits as above, or if you bring 
them dry, you must take out their Entrals; which is best done by cutting 
them under their Wing, and then stuff them with Ockam or Tow, mixt 
with Pitch or Tar; and being thoroughly dried in the Sun, wrap them up 
close, to keep them from Moisture, but in long Voyages, you must Bake 
them gently, once in a Month or two, to kill the Vermin which often 
breed in them. 

All large pulpy moist Fruit, that are apt to decay or rot, as Apples, 
Cherries, Cowcumbers, Oranges, and such like, must be sent in Spirits or 
Pickle, as Mangoes, &c. and to each Fruit, its desired you will pin or tye 
a sprig of its Leaves and Flowers. 


1A single, printed sheet in the collection of Petiver’s works in the British Museum 
[B.M. 456. ¢. 11 (9)]. This is obviously the “Printed Directions” with which Mr. Petiver 
supplied his correspondents who were overseas or were setting out on a voyage. An earlier, 
unprinted set of directions is in Sloane 3332, fols. 1-6; and a manuscript copy of the above, 
with printer’s instructions is in the Additional Mss. 4448, fol. 5 (British Museum). 
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All Seed and dry Fruit, as Nutts, Pods, Heads, Husks, &c. these need 
no other care, but to be sent whole, and it you add a Leaf or two with its 
Flower, it will be the more instructive, as also a piece of the Wocd, Bark, 
Root, or Gum of any Tree or Herb that is remarkable for its Beauty, 
Smell, Use, or Vertue. 


In collecting Plants, Pray observe to get that part of either Tree, or 
Herb, as hath its Flower, Seed, or Fruit on it; but if neither, then gather 
it as it is, and if the Leaves which grow near the Root of any Herb, differ 
from those above, be pleased to get both to compleat the Specimen; 
they must be put into a Book, or Quire of Brown Paper stitch’d (which 
you must take with you) as soon as gathered; You must now and then 
shift these into fresh Books, to prevent either rotting themselves or 
Paper. N.B. All Gulph-Weeds, Sea-Mosses, Coralls, Corallines, Sea 
Feathers, Sponges, &c. may be put together in any old Box or Barrel, 
with the Shrimps, Prawns, crabs, Crawfish, &c. you will often find 
amongst the Seaweeds, or even on the Shoar with the Shells, which you 
may place in layers; as we do a Barrel of Colchester Oysters. All Shells 
may be thus sent as you find them, with or without their Snails in 
them, and whenever you meet with different sizes of the same sort, pray 
gather the fairest of all Magnitudes; the Sea shells will be very acceptible, 
yet the Land and Freshwater ones, are the most rare and desirable. In 
Relation to Insects, as Beetles, Spiders, Grasshoppers, Bees, Wasps, 
Flies, &c. these may be Drowned altogether, as soon as caught in a 
little wide Mouth’d Glass, or Vial, half full of Spirits, which you may carry 
in your Pocket: But all Butterflies and Moths, as have mealy wings, 
whose Colours may be rub’d off, with the Fingers, these must be put 
into any small Printed Book, as soon as caught, after the same manner you 
do the Plants. 


All Metals, Minerals, Ores, Chrystals, Spars, Coloured Earths, Clay, 
&c. to be taken as you find them, as also such formed Stones, as have not 
any resemblance to Shells, Corals, Bones, or other parts of Animals, 
these must be got as intire as you can, the like to be Observ’d in Marbled 
Flints, Slates, or other Stones, that have the Impression of Plants, 
Fishes, Insects, or other Bodies on them; These are to be found in Quar- 
ries, Mines, Stone or Gravel Pitts, Caves, Cliffs, and Rocks, on the Sea 
shoar, or wherever the Earth is laid open. Note: If to any Animal, 
Plant, Mineral &c. you can learn its Name, Nature, Vertue, or Use, it 


will be still the more Acceptible. 


1952.] James 


N.B. As amongst Forreign Plants, the most common Grass, Rush, 
Moss, Fern, Thistle, Thorn, or vilest Weed you can find, will meet with 
Acceptance, as well as a Scarcer Plant; So in all other things, gather 
whatever you meet with, but if very common or well known, the fewer 
of that Sort will be acceptible to 

Your most Humble Servant, 
James Petiver 
Aldersgate-Street 
London. 
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RESOLUTION CHART 


100 MILLIMETERS 


INSTRUCTIONS Resolution is expressed in terms of the lines per millimeter recorded by a particular 
film under specified conditions. Numerals in chart indicate the number of lines per millimeter in adjacent 
“T-shaped” groupings. 

In microfilming, it is necessary to determine the reduction ratio and multiply the number of lines in the 
chart by this value to find the number of lines recorded by the film. As an aid in determining the reduction 
ratio, the line above is 100 millimeters in length. Measuring this line in the film image and dividing the length 
into 100 gives the reduction ratio. Example: the line is 20 mm. long in the film image, and 100/20 = §. 


Examine “T-shaped” line groupings in the film with microscope, and note the number adjacent to finest 
linés recorded sharply and distinctly. Multiply this number by the reduction factor to obtain resolving power 
in lines per millimeter. Example: 7.9 group of lines is clearly recorded while lines in the 10.0 group are 
not distinctly separated. Reduction ratio is 5, and 7.9 x 5 = 39.5 lines per millimeter recorded satisfacto- 
rily. 10.0 x 5 = 50 lines per millimeter which are not recorded satisfactorily. Under the particular condi- 
tions, maximum resolution is between 39.5 and $0 lines per millimeter. 


Resolution, as measured on the film, is a test of the entire photographic system, including lens, exposure, 
processing, and other factors. These rarely utilize maximum resolution of the film. Vibrations during 
exposure, lack of critical focus, and exposures yielding dense negatives are to be avoided. 
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